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REMINISCENCES  OF  OLD  BOSTON. 


OLD  EXCHANGE  COEFEE  HOUSE 

AND    ITS     TIMES. 

[■WRITTEN    POE    THE     BOSTON     COMMERCIAL     BULLETIN.] 

XXXIT. 

MASSACHUSETTS   GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

The    most   signal   improvement    -which   was 
made  in  that  rather  unpromisingly  appearing; 
part  of  the  West  End  which  bordered  on  Charles 
river  between  East  Cambridge  and  West  Boston 
bridges,  was  the  erection  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  the  most  useful  and  humane 
institution  which  our  city  contains.    Generous 
hearted  men  formed  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  such  a  house  very  earnestly  many  years  before 
the   project   could    be   brought  to  shape,  much 
more  to  concl  usion .    Towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  in  1797,  Hon.  William  Phillips,  father  of 
Lieut.  Governor  William  Phillips  who  owned  the 
splendid  estate  adjoining  that  of  Gardiner  Greene 
on  Pemberton  Hill,  made  a  codicil  to  his  will, 
which  was  prove!  after  his  death  in  1804,  be- 
queathing to  the  town  of  Boston  $5,000  towards 
the  building  of  a  hospital,  and  directed  his  exec- 
utors to  pay  the  same  as  soon  as  the  town  should 
determine  to  begin   the  work.    In  1800,  Thomas 
Boylston,  Esq.,  made  the  town  his  residuary  lega- 
tee, enjoined  upon  them  the  building  therefrom 
of  a  small  pox  and  lunatic  hospital.    He  was, 
howe%er,  a  member  of  an  English  firm  in  Lon- 
don, which  became  insolvent  and  the  town  never 
received  a  dollar  of  its  bequest.  It  was  more  for- 
tunate in  thatof  Mr.  Phillips,  for  his  son,  another 
Hon.  Wm.  Phillips,  subscribed  $15,000  more  to  the 
fund   for    the   hospital,    and  announced  to  the 
friends  of  the  institution  that  he  would  pay  the 
sum  of  $20,000  as  soon  as  the  town  would  release 
him  from  the  obligations  contained  in  his  father's 
will.    Nothing  was,  however,  effected  before  Au- 
gust, 1810,  when  Doctors  James  Jackson  and  John 
C.  Warren  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  a  num- 
ber of  Boston  gentlemen,  who  were  possessed  of 
ample   fortunes  and  who  were  supposed  to  be 
ready  to  contribute  to  institutions  in  which  the 
public  good  was  concerned,  stating  to  them  the 
advantages  of  such  a  hospital,  and  the  great  hu- 1 
manity  of  the  project,  particularly  to  those  in 
small  circumstances,  and  those  who  were  without 
relatives  in  the  city,  and  who  might  be  attacked 
by  illness.    The  letter  had  the  good  effect  of  form- 
ing a  company  to  erect  hospital  buildings  com- 
mensurate with  the  purpose  required,  and  in  1811 
ex-Governor   James   Bowdoin   of    Boston,  and 
fifty-five  other  gentleman  of  distinction  in  vari- 
ous towns  of  the  Commonwealth  were  incorporated 
by  the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospi- 
tal, with  power  to  hold  real  and  personal  estate 
to  the  amount  of  a  yearly  value  of  $30,000. 

PROVINCE    HOUSE    ESTATE. 

The  Hospital  corporation  was  designed  by  the 
Legislature  to  be  a  State  institution.  That  body 
designated  it  ex  officio  Board  of  Visitors,  and 
gave  to  it  a  grant  of  the  Province  House  estate 
in  Washington,  nearly  opposite  the  Old  South 
Church,  where  was  once  the  residence  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Governors  of  Massachusetts.  This  Prov- 
ince House  estate,  which  from  1716  to  the  day  ot 
the  Revolution  was  the  splendid  abode  of  the 
royal  governors,  occupied  about  half  an  acre  ot 
A    o.r,hr<.r.ino-  «   nipcfi  of  land  measuriug 


eighty-six  feet  and  a  half  on  Washington  street, 
and  running  back  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
feet  to  Governors  alley,  once  called  "  the  Govern- 
ors' garden,"  and  a  famous  garden  it  was.  Gov- 
ernor  Shute  was  the  first  occupant  of  the  estate; 
Wm.  M.  Shute,  hatter,  now  occupies  one  of  the 
principal  stores  on  the  estate.  Among  its  latest 
permanent  possessors  were  the  Morris  Bros,  band 
of  negro  minstrels.  In  181 7  the  Hospital  corpo- 
ration leased  this  estate  to  David  Greenough  for 
ninety-nine  years  at  an  annual  rent  of  $2,000, 
or  an  outright  sum  of  $33,0C0  at  his  option,  and 
in  1824  he  concluded  to  pay  the  latter  sum. 
Stores  have  been  erected  in  front  of  the  old 
mansion,  and  the  latter  has  been  torn  to  pieces 
inwardly  and  most  thoroughly  defaced,  while 
blocks  of  brick  buildings,  once  used  for  boarding 

i  houses  almost  exclusively,  now  occupy  the  old 
garden    spot,  as  Province  House  Court.     The 

1  property  is  too  valuable  to  be  occupied  extensive- 
ly for  dwellings  now.  The  old  three  story  house, 
with  its  cupola,  surrounded  by  the  figure  of  an 
Indian  with  his  bow  and  arrow  for  a  weather- 
cock, was  long  used  as  a  public  house,  but  the 
great  trouble  connected  with  the  property  always 
has  been  that  it  never  had  a  decent  or  convenient 
entrance  from  Washington  street.  A  dirty,  nar- 
row passageway,  often  occupied  in  part  with  dead 
rats,  etc.,  was  the  most  convenient  way  of 
reaching  the  old  house  and  the  more  modern  and 
quite  reputable  neighbors  in  the  rear.  Before  the 
stores  were  erected  in  front  there  were  handsome ; 
trees  before  the  old  and  much  honored  mansion 
and  an  iron  rail  fence,  and  the  estate  had  a  hand- 1 
fome  appearance.  The  Greenough  heirs  havei 
moie  than  forty-four  years'  possession  of  this 
fruitful  property — till  1916,  and  their  progenitor 
made  a  bargain  for  them  which  will  rank  among 
the  best  real  estate  speculations  which  Boston  j 
ever  saw.  \ 

THOMAS  WAITE, 

who  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity  by  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne,  with  the  Province  House,  in 
his  "  Twice  Told  Tales,"  kept  it  as  a  hotel— he 
was  set  down  as  "  inn-holder"  in  the  Directory— 
from  1835  to  about  1850.  Previously  to  that  time 
it  had  been  occupied  as  a  boarding  house,  re- 
spectable, though  not  of  first-class.  Its  dismal, 
disagreeable  entrance  was  always  against  it. 
Previous  to  taking  the  Province  House,  Mr.  Waite 
kept  a  soda  shop  in  School  street.  He  took  the  "Old 
Province  House  about  the  year  1835,  and  kept  it 
till  1850.  He  was  considerable  of  an  oddity  him- 
self, and  was  at  home  in  the  odd  old  house— once 
the  abode  of  the  representatives  of  royalty,  but 
now  being  principally  used  as  a  bar-room.  He 
was  a  great  politician  of  the  Democratic  school,  i 
and  was  most  extreme  and  positive  in  the  utter- 
ance of  his  opinions,  which  were  frequently  ac- 
companied by  some  original  specimens  of  swear- 
ing. Like  the  "  splendid  woman  "  in  the  play 
of  "  Still  Waters  Run  Deep,"  it  might  be  said  of 
him,  "He  can't  bear  contradiction  — it  goes 
straight  to  his  head."  The  wags  of  the  day  fre- 
quently visited  his  bar-room,  where  he  not  only 
sold  good  old  wine  and  spirits,  but  made  a  capi- 
tal glass  of  punch— and  they  wuuld  sometimes 
start  a  discussion  with  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
"bringing  him  out  strong."  Occasionally  they 
would  pocket  some  articles  in  the  room,  and  prac- 
tice other  modes  of  annoying  him.  He  was  one 
of  the  eccentricities  of  bis  day,  and  received  his 
share  of  comment  and  observation. 

The  mansion  had  been  kept  as  a  boarding  house 
bv  Mrs.  TemneranriP!  Conk. 'from  1821  to  the  time 
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when  it  was  leased  by  Mr.  Waite.  She  had  pre- 
viously kept  in  Cornhill,  Washington  street  north 
of  State  and  Court  streecs.  Ma'am  Cook,  as  she 
was  called,  belonged  to  a  race  of  boarding-house 
keepers  about  extinct  at  the  present  day,  but 
which  flourished  numerously  in  the  lower  part  of 
Washington  street,  and  the  courts  and  streets 
immediately  adjacent  years  ago.  They  were 
hard  working  painstaking  persons,  who  were 
of  times  in  arrears  with  their  grocers,  their  mar* 
ket  men  and  their  landlords,  and  who  had  to 
manage  very  skilfully  to  "make  the  two  ends 
meet."  Journeymen  printers,  clerks  and  such 
classes  were  the  inmates  of  these  houses,  and 
many  of  them  were  of  rather  a  slippery  character 
in  regard  to  financial  transactions,  never  havinji 
a  dollar  the  week,  after  paid  on  Saturday.  With 
a  few  such  customers,  for  all  would  have  some  of 
them  at  times,  it  was  impossible  for  the  poor 
boarding-house  women  to  get  ahead  in  the  world. 
Besides  the  handsome  gift  of  the  Province 
House  estate  to  the  Hospital  fund,  the  Legislature 
of  1817  provided  that  the  stone  parts  erected, 
should  be  hammered  and  fitted  for  use  by  the 
convicts  in  the  State  Prison.  Besides  this,  the 
Legislature  of  1824,  remitted  a  bill  due  from  the 
Hospital  for  stone  work  at  the  State  Prison,  for 
the  use  of  the  Insane  Asylum,  ($4,176)  as  it  came 
within  the  scope  of  the  resolve  of  1817.  Before 
the  buildings  for  stone  were  put  up  in  front,  there 
were  small  trees  in  front  of  the  lot,  and  an  inn 
fence,  giving  the  estate  a  genteel  and  dignified 
appearance,  which  was  all  lost  afterwards. 

;     THE   HISTORY. 

In  1851,  N.  I.  Bowditch,  Esq,,  wrote  the  higtory 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  in  a  elab' 
orate  volume,  which  was  {printed  but  no,  pub- 
lished, and  which  is  now  about  out  of  print.  It 
occupied  over  four  hundred  and  forty  pages  oc- 
tavo. The  grant  of  the  Province  House  estate 
by  the  Legislature  had  with  it  the  condition  that 
$100,010  more  should  be  raised  within  ten  years. 
Little  exertion  was  made  before  the  autumn  of 
1816,  when  a  subscription  was  commenced  which 
was  attended  with  uncommon  success.  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  for  the  towns  of  Boston, 
Salem,  Beverly,  New  Bedford,  Plymouth,  Charles- 
town,  Medford,  Cambridge,  Boxbury  and  New- 
buryport.  The  subscription  in  three  days  in  Bos- 
ton amounted  to  $78,802.  The  first  Board  of 
Trustees  under  the  organization  consisted  of 
Messrs.  Thos.  H.  Perkins,  Josiah  Quincy,  Daniel 
Sargent,  Joseph  May,  Stephen  Higginson,  Jr., 
Gamaliel  Bradford,  Tristram  Barnard,  George  G. 
Lee,  Francis  C.  Lowell,  Joseph  Tilden,  John  L. 
Sullivan  and  Richard  Sallivan.  Changes  were 
made  afterwards.  The  first  meeting  of  the  trus- 
tees was  held  at  the  house  of  Colonel  Thos.  H. 
Perkins,  who  afterwards  was  the  munificent 
donor  of  property  to  the  Asylum  of  the  Blind, 
and  at  this  meeting  the  draft  of  an  address  was 
made,  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with  a 
circular  letter  to  every  clergyman  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, In  January,  1817,  the  subscriptions 
had  increased  to  nearly  $04,000.  Jonathan  Phil- 
lips, John  Lowell,  Joseph  Coolidge,  Jr.j  ;(5benzer 
Francis  and  David  Sears,  became  trustees  in  place 
of  retiring  members.  Thos.  H.  Perkins,  James 
Perkins  and  David  Sears  each  gave  $5,000  to  the 
humane  object,  as  also  did  the  Boston  Humane 
Society,  this  last  donation  being  originally  in- 
tended exclusively  for  Insane  A-sylwm,  but  the  two 
objects  were  concentrated  in  one,  though  the  hos- 
pitals were  to  be  separate.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  too  much  in  favor  of  the  exce'lent  men  who 


from  the  beginning  were  ready  to  bestow  their 
time,  influence  and  money  upon  the  great  and 
beneficent  object. 

PR.  GEORGE  PARKMAN. 

The  afterwards  somewhat  celebrated  Dr.  Geor?e 
Parkman  was  the  first  person  who  made  any 
proposition  to  the  trustees  in  relation  to  location 
As  early  as  1814,  they  received  a  communication  ' 
from  him  in  r«ation  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane  i 
proposed  to  be  erected  by  him  for  the  accommo- 1 
dation  of  such  patients  as  could  pay  their  own  ' 
expenses.    Nothing  was  done  with  it.    In  Octo- 
ber, 1816,  he  sent  another  communication  to  the 
trustees  to  the  effect  that  the  Magee  Place  and 
sixteen  acres  of  land  in  Roxbury  could  be  had 
for  $16,000.    "If  the  institution  will  pay  $5  OOO 
he  will  procure  to  he  given  to  this  institution'  the 
remaining  $11,000.    This  proposal  was  accepted, 
a  committee  appointed  to  complete  the  purchase 
and  Dr.  Parkman  was  appointed  Superintending 
Physician    of  said    institution,    "whenever  the 
Magee  Place,  shall  be  purchased  as  provided  in 
the  preceding  vote."    Dr.  Bowdith  gravely  adds 
to  the  above:  "At  the  foot  of  the  page  I  find  the 
following    memorandum.     'The    Board    subse- 
quently considered  that  it  was  inexpedient  to: 
purchase  the  Magee  Place.'  Dr.  Parkman,  as  I 
learn,  had  then  a  private  institution  for  the  in- 
sane on  this  estate,  which  is  the  same  since  occu- 
pied by  the  widow  of  Governor  Eustis.    Of  the 
$11,000,  promised   by    him,    $11,000    was    the 
amount  agreed  to  be  subscribed  by  friends  of 
the  institution  who,  at  his  solicitation,  were  wil- 
ling that  their  intended    donations    should  be 
applied  to  this  purpose.    It  was  not  as  the  Board 
apparently  supposed,  a  new  donation  of  Doctor 
Parkman. 

The  proposition  was  perfectly  characteristic  of 
the  ruling  passion  which  distinguished  Doctor 
Parkman  all  his  lifetime.  He  was  famous  for 
hard  and  shrewd  bargains,  and  his  life  was 
shortened  by  the  criminal  act  of  a  debtor,  who 
was  pressed  t'^  desperation,  and  was  probably  i 
subjected  to  tbc  same  course  of  reasoning  in  his 
hopeless  distress  which  the  novelist  Bulwer  put 
into  the  speaking  thoughts  of  Eugene  Aram, 
when  he  was  meditating  the  murder  of  Daniel 
Clark." 

PLANS     FOR     LOCATION. 

In  March,  1816,  Messrs.  Josiah  Quincy  and 
John  S.  Sullivan,  were  appointed  a  committee  on 
the  subject  of  granting  annuities,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  committee  was  directed  to  see  if  the 
estate  of  Jonathan  Merry,  near  the  North  Church 
could  be  purchased.  After  a  report  it  was  voted 
to  buy  the  Merry  estate  at  $12,000.  This  estate 
was  situated  on  the  corner  of  Charter  and  Salem 
streets,  and  formerly  belonged  to  Sir  William 
Phipps,  the  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts  after 
the  expulsion  of  Andros  from  New  England,  and 
the  Stuarts  from  Great  Britain.  Sir  William  was 
appointed  by  William  and  Marry,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  people,  who  escorted  him  to 
the  town-house  with  the  military  of  Boston  and 
Charlestown.  and  a  long  procession  of  magis- 
trates and  other  principal  men  of  Boston  and 
adjoining  towns.  They  also  gave  him  a  public 
dinntr.  His  residence  was  in  Charter  street,  cor- 
nering on  Green  Lane,  as  Silem  street  was  then 
called.  It  was  a  three  story  brick  house— a  rarity 
in  those  days— in  an  elevated  situation,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  harbors  and  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Some  difllculties  inter- 
vened, the  estate  was  not  purchased  for  the  Hos- 
pital, but  was  taken  by  the  trustees  of  the  Asy- 
lum for  Indigent  Boys,  and  attempts  were  made 


'fe^v/' 


I  to  get  the  lands  West  of  the  Almshouse  then  in 
Leveret  street,  for  the  General  Hospital.     The 

I  Boys'  Asylum  afterwards  went  to  the  more 
appropriate  location  of  Thompson's  Island,  off 
South  Boston.    Phipps  place  in  Charter  street, 

j  now  fills  part  of  the  space  formerly  occupied  by 
the  old  Governor's  garden.  Sir  William,  brought ! 
with  him  a  new  charter,— A ndros  had  taken 
away  the  old  one — and  in  this  "the  colony  of  j 
New  Plymouth,  the  province  of  Maine,  and  the  j 
country  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  the  lands  between 
the  two  latter  were  joined  to  Massachusetts. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  contract  with  Benjamin  Joy,  Esq., 
for  the  Barrel!  Place  (or  Joy  estate)  then  in 
Charlestown,  for  the  insane  hospital,  to  be  paid 
for  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  funds  should  ad- 
mit of  it.  Afterwards  Mr.  John  Lowell  wrote  a 
small  pfmphlet  reporting  progress  to  the  public. 
It  announced  the  purchase  of  the  Joy  estate  as 
completed,  upon  which  it  remarked :  "  The  situa- 
tion selected  appears  to  unite  every  practicable 
advantage;  we  should  almost  say  the  irreconcila- 
ble ones  of  propinquity  and  distance  being  scarce- 
ly separated  from  town  by  water,  while  its  penin- 
sular situation  places  it  at  the  most  desirable 
distance."  This  description,  written  more  than 
fifty-five  years  ago,  with  all  the  changes  of  time 
and  population,  answers  very  well  for  the  present 
day.  The  pamphlet  also  announced,  though  pre- 
maturely, that  the  trustees  had  "procured  a 
grant  of  land  w-est  of  the  Almhouse  on  Leverett 
Street  upon  which  they  had  voted  to  erect  the 
General  Hospital,  as  soon  as  the  moneys,  which 
they  flatter  themselves  will  be  readily  subscribed, 
shall  have  been  collected."  The  Committee  for 
purchasing  Mr.  Joy's  land  were  afterwards  au- 
thorized to  purchase  fifteen  acres  of  the  land  in 
all  at  $15,0C0.  They  gave  for  it  15,650,  and  the 
act  was  approved  though  they  had  somewhat  ex- 
ceeded their  powers.  The  trustees  were  also 
obliged  to  issue  an  address  to  the  public  to  obvi- 
ate an  impression  that  the  Insane  Hospital  was 
designed  only  for  the  wealthy. 

In  1817,  a  committee  was  authorized  to  select 
a  site  for  a  Hospital  on  the  town's  land  near  the 
Almshouse  or  elsewhere.  They  reported  March 
23'd  that  they  had  examined  several  sites,  and 
were  pleased  with  one  in  North  Allen  street, 
where  the  building  now  stands.  The  trustees  vis- 
ited the  spot,  each  of  them  approved  of  the  site, 
and  the  committee  were  authorized  to  buy  it  at 
not  over  $20,000,  provided  the  title  was  good,  and 
the  street  then  laid  out  through  the  same  be  dis- 
continued. This  was  Bridge  street,  which  is  now 
a  cut  de  sac,  coming  to  an  abrupt  termination 
against  the  Hospital's  southern  fence.  If  they 
conid  not  obtain  the  estate  on  these  terms,  they 
were  to  apply  for  land  west  of  the  old  almshouse. 

THE  INSANE  HOSPITAL. 

The  purchase  of  the  Charlestown,  now  Somer- 
ville,  estate  was  encumbered  with  divers  condi- 
tions and  provisions,  a  strict  compliance  with 
which  was  of  the  utmost  importance;  which 
should  in  no  wise  have  been  exacted  by  Mr.  Joy 
for  the  adequate  protection  of  his  remaininff  ad- 
joining estate,  and  the  Committee  should  in  no 
wise  have  accepted  a  deed  with  conditions  capa- 
ble of  working  in  any  possible  event,  a  forfeiture 
of  the  estate.  The  lot  was  about  five  hundred 
feet  wide  by  sixteen  hundred  feet  in  length,  ex- 
tending to  the  water  with  the  flats  appurtenant. 
It  had  on  it  a  dwelling-house  built  by  Joseph 
Barren,  Esq.,  the  former  owner,  which  with  a^?^ 
terations  and  enlargements  has  been  used  for  thf 


residence  of  the  Physician,  Superintendent  and 
their  families.  Mr.  Birrell  had  planted  two  fine 
rows  of  elms,  but  all  of  them  were  cut  down  to 
accommodate  the  new  buildings,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Wyman,  the  first  Superintendent,  and 
it  war  afterwards  remarked  that  the  buildings  were 
cut  down  to  accommodate  the  trees,  and  then  the 
trees  were  cut  down  to  accommodate  the  build- 
ings. The  old  wards  of  the  house  could  be  en- 
tered at  the  second  story,  the  hill  ground  falls  off 
so  rapidly,  and  there  were  in  them  so  many  dark 
passages,  so  many  ascents  and  descents,  and  so 
many  turnings  and  twistings,  that  should  the 
oldest  Trustee  of  the  institution  be  suddenly  left 
alone  during  a  visit,  he  would  probably  be  puz- 
zled to  know  exactly  where-  he  was,  or  by  what 
means  he  could  best  escape  from  the  labyrinth 
around  him.  Dr.  Rufus  Wyman  was  made  Phy- 
sician and  superintendent  of  the  Asylum  in  1818. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  Physicians  and  Sur^ 
geons  of  the  Hospital,  and  Dr.  George  Parkman, 
who  had  applied  for  the  situation  a  year  before 
withdrew  his  application. 

THE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  ESTATE. 

After  the  trustees  had  accepted  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  committee  for  the  purchase  of  the 
estate  on  North  Allen  street  for  the  General  Hos- 
pital, negotiations  for  the  purchase  thereof  were 
opened  with  James  S.  Colburn,  Esq.,  acting  for 
the  Prince  heirs,  who  were  supposed  to  be  sole 
owners;  and  he  once  or  twice  increased  the  price 
which  he  originally  demanded.  Then  came  the 
understanding  that  certain  other  persons,  heirs- 
of  the  Wells  family  had  an  interest  which  must 
be  extinguished.  Then  the  continuation  of 
Bridge  street  which  had  been  laid  out  to  run 
across  to  Canal  or  East  Cambridge  bridge,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  had  to  be  shut  up, 
what  was  easily  done,  as  some  informality  was 
discovered  respecting  its  establishmei;t.  A  third 
unexpected  objection  then  arose  which  was  that 
part  of  the  present  Hospital  grounds  had  been  set 
oflF  on  execution  in  1781,  thirty-seven  years  he- 
fore,  on  a  judgment  for  £741  again'.t  one  Hezekiah 
Blanchaid.  The  was  some  informality  in  the  old 
Sheriff  s  return,  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
appraisers,  and  by  whqm  tljey  were  gljogeii, 

LAW  ANf)  JiW.'I!: 

The  disptited  la^d  w^s  appraised  at  only  ahotit 
half  of  the  debt,  or  £430.  JBut  the  people  of  the 
present  day  have  no  thought  or  knowle-ige  as  tQ 
the  rigor  with  which  the  law  for  imprisonment 
for  debt  were  executed  in  old  times.  The  debtor 
absolute  belonged  to  the  creditor,  as  well  as  all 
his  property.  He  could  be  kept  in  jail,  or  if  he 
could  get  surety  that  he  would  not  breafe  the  JaU 
limits -which  formerly  comprehended  old  Ward 
Five -he  had  the  privilege  of  going  ou  them, 
coming  out  of  clQse  confinement.  Land  in  that 
Ward  obtained  a  higher  value  from  its  being  the 
jail  limits,  which  advantage  it  held  until  the  laws 
which  allowed  imprisonment  for  debt  were  vir- 
nally  annulled,  somewhere  between  1830  and 
1840.  The  creditor  was  obliged  to  pay  $1  25  a 
week  for  the  stjpport  of  the  debtor,  who,  by  home' 
pf  tlie  latest  of  the  laws,  whicl^  wer^  ameliorate^ 
from  time  to  tin^e,  was  qbliged  to  ren^ain  in  jaij 
tb^rty  (lays,  ancl  tl^en  if  l^e  elepted  tq  take  the  popp 
dpljtbf's  qatl),  Ije  ■j^quld  "sv^eax  QOt."  fiefofe 
tys  tl;e  debtor  had  to  find  himself  or  starve. 
This  Hezekiah  Blanchard  probably  had  a  hard 
creditor^perhaps  he  disputed  the  justice  of  the 
debt— at  all  events,  according  to  the  record,  he 
was  for  years  after  1781  supported  by  his  grim  and 
nnyie  ding  creditor,  and  was  bt^rie^  a^;  hjs  ^^■ 
mmo.    The  walls  of  a  debtor's  prison  were  cmi- 


osities  in  old  times,  covered  as  they  were  with  ob- 
serva'ions,  proverbs  and  msttoes  written  by  the 
hapless  meo,  who  through  misfortune,  rascal- 
ity of  others,  or  improvidence,  were  reduced  to  the 
limits  of  grates  and  stone  walls,  to  prison  fajfe 
^.nd  as^ociatip'q. 

XXXITI. 

IMPRISONMENT    FOR  DEBT. 

The  old  system  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  the 
evils  of  which  this  Mr.  Hezekiah  Blanchard  suf- 
fered, and  which  was  a  permanent  fixture  of  the 
land  in  the  times  of  which  we  write,  disgraceful 
as  it  was  to  the  humanity  of  the  age,  held  on  for 
centuries  in  Europe,  and  was  adopted  in  America, 
rhough  there  were  always  philanthropists  who 
-vere   opposed  to  the    whole  principle.    Walter 
Scott  in  describing    O^baldistone's  visit  to  the 
debtor's  prison  in  Glasgow,  where  he  met  Baillie 
Nicol  Jarvie,  has  one  of  bis  ingenious,  improvised 
mottos  to  chapters,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
crediting  to  "old  song"  or  "old  play,"  directed 
against  the  system  and  practice  thus : 
"  Lonk  rounrl  thee,  yourg  Astolpho.    Hert's  the  place 
Which  pien  (for  being  poor)  are  sent  to  starve  in  ; 
Eurt?  remedy,  I  trow,  for  sore  disease, 
Within  these  walls,  stifled  by  damp  and  stench, 
Do^h  H'lpe's  fair  torch  expire;  and  at  the  snuff, 
Kre  yet  'tis  quite  extmct,  rude,  wild  and  wayward, 
The  desperate  reveries  of  wild  despair, 
Kindling  their  htll-born  cusseta,  light  to  deeds 
That  the  poor  captive  would  have  died  ere  practised, 
Till  bondage  sunk  his  soul  to  this  condition." 

So  wrote  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Rob  Roy,  which 
was  published  in  1817,  a  period  coming  within  the 
scope  of  our  Exchange  Coffee  House  sketches,  and 
when  imprisonment  for  debt  was  fully  believed 
in.  Dickens,  in  his  Pickwick  and  Little  Dorrit, 
also  lent  his  aid  to  illustrate  the  practice,  which 
has  been  ameliorated  in  England,  and  has  about 
expired  in  America.  Very  respectable  women 
have  been  confined  in  our  Boston  jails  for  the 
crime  of  debt. 

A  great  many  stories  used  to  be  told  of  affect- 
ing cases  where  some  unfortunate  was  confined 
in  jailor  on  the  jail  limits  by  his  creditor.  One 
poor  man  lost  a  favorite  daughter  by  death,  while 
in  the  latter  condition  he  could  not  see  her  body 
before  it  was  buried,  without  breaking  his  faith 
with  his  bondsmen,  and  thus  compelling  them 
to  pay  his  debt,  and  the  funeral  procession  came 
round  to  the  streets  of  Ward  No.  Five,  was 
stopped,  the  coffin  opened  and  the  poor  man  al' 
lowed  thus  to  take  his  last  look  upon  his  child. 
Such  incidents  told  terribly  against  the  system, 
and  they  provoked  a  great  deal  of  angry  discus- 
sion, but  the  old  abuse  had  its  supporters  and 
maintained  itself  for  many  years,  in  the  face  of 
justice,  humanity  and  the  common  good.  It  used 
to  be  said  that  an  Indian  chief,  to  whom  some 
proselyting  individuals  were  displaying  the  insti- 
tutions of  civilization  in  one  of  the  American 
cities  was  shown  the  debtor's  jail  among  the  other 
monuments  of  our  superior  race.  He  asked  the 
use  of  the  edifice,  with  its  massive  fastenings  for 
the  confinement  of  unfortunates  within  its  walls, 
and  it  was  told  liim.  The  rude  savage  did  not 
appear  to  be  over  favorably  impressed  with  this 
specimen  of  the  superiority  of  the  white  race  over 
the  red  men,  but  he  merely  made  the  sententious 
observation—"  White  man  catch  no  beaver  here." 
A  story  of  strategy  is  also  told  of  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Little,  a  well-known  citizen  of  the  North 
End-most  commonly  called  "  Bill  Little,"— who 
lived  in  the  old  Governor  Hutchinson  House,  Han- 
over street,  near  to  North  square,  and  which  was 


immortalized  by  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Child  m  one 
of  her  early  novels.  The  tale  may  have  been  ex- 
aggerated in  the  telling,  for  the  Colonel  was  es- 
teemed to  be  a  man  of  some  property,  and  at  a 
late  day  he  held  a  prominent  position  in  the  Bos- 
ton Custom  House.  At  one  time  it  was  said  that 
he  was  rather  haunted  by  creditors  and  sheriff 
officers,  and  as  his  house  had  a  gambrel  roof  he 
had  this  boarded  over,  and  would  take  daily  his 
promenades  there,  and  look  down  upon  those  who 
were  anxious  to  make  his  personal  acquaintance 
rather  too  intimately.  His  house  was  his  castle' 
and  he  barricaded  himself  inside  of  it,  but  on 
Sundays  the  whole  town  audits  streets  were  open 
to  him,  as  writs  could  not  be  served  on  the  Sab- 
bath. 

HOLDING   THE   BODY. 

The  old  laws  of  imprisonment  for  debt  enabled 
the  creditor  to  hold  the  body,  alive  or  dead.  The 
celebrated  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  had  his  I 
body  attached  after  death,  though  every  care  had 
been  taken  to  keep  all  strangers  from  the  room  in 
which  it  lay.  A  bailifi",  very  well  got  up  in  a 
clergyman's  suit  of  black,  who  professed  himself' 
a  most  ardent  admirerof  the  great  witand  orator, 
was  admitted  to  see  the  body  at  his  most  urgent 
request,  and  immediately  exhibited  his  wand  of 
office  and  attached  the  remains.  The  friends  of 
the  illustrious  man  paid  the  debt,  which  thi; 
ghoul  took  without  the  smallest  shame. 

A  similar  case  was  reported  in  connection  with 
a  rich  Cape  Cod  man,  named  Bangs,  a  good 
many  years  ago.  He  had  traded  with  a  man  who 
died  in  his  debt,  and  by  his  orders  a  sheriff  at- 
tached the  body  of  the  debtor,  in  order  to  squeeze 
the  sum  due  out  of  the  latter's  relations.  The 
story  ran  that  afterwards  there  was  some  com- 
promise in  the  matter. 

There  is  also  a  story  told  by  old  residents,  of  a 
man  named  Blake,  who  was  formerly  a  barber 
occupying  a  shop  on  State  street,  on  part  of 
what  is  now  the  Merchants' Bank  lot,  but  who 
was  a  smart  man  of  business  and  was  engaged 
in  speculations,  some  of  which  failed.  The 
result  was  that  he  occupied  one  of  the  apart- 
ments in  a  boarding  house  for  debtors  in  Leverett 
street,  where  there  were  extensive  accommoda- 
tions for  gentlemen  in  deranged  circumstances. 
He  was,  however  taken  ill  and  died  in  the  cham- 
bers. There  was  no  regular  place  of  interment 
within  the  precincts  of  the  old  Fifth  Ward,  as, 
there  is  none  within  those  of  the  Third  Ward,  to 
what  number  the  old  jail  ward  has  since  been 
i?romoted— and  whoever  should  remove  the 
remains  beyond  the  ward  lines,  it  wag  said, 
would  become  responsible  for  the  debt  for  which 
the  man  when  alive  had  been  incarcerated.  The 
body  remained  until  the  smell  was  so  disagreea- 
ble to  all  who  were  obliged  to  be  near  it,  that 
complaint  was  made  to  the  city  authorities  con- 
cerning it,  and  the  Board  of  Health  ordered  it  to 
be  removed  and  buried  as  a  nuisance.  Neither 
the  sharp  creditor  nor  his  sharper  lawyer,  ever 
brought  any  action  of  debt  against  the  city  of 
Boston,  for  its  interposition  in  the  matter,  is  not 
mentioned.  It  is  proper,  however  to  say  that 
this  story  is  told  in  different  ways,  one  of  them 
being  that  Mr.  Blake,  from  being  one  of  the 
neatest  and  most  careful  of  men  in  his  dress  and 
personal  habits,  became  dirty  and  disagreeable 
after  his  misfortunes  came  upon  him,  and  his 
unclean  habits  alone  caused  the  reports  in  rela- 
tion to  the  condition  of  his  body  when  it  was 
buried.  Some  of  our  elder  citizens  think  the  story 
is  rather  apocryphal. 
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THE  DEFECTIVE   TITLE. 

Hezekiah  Blanchard,  through  whose  poverty 
and  misfortunes  a  defect  was  found  in   the  title 
of   the  Prince  family  to  the  General  Hospital 
estate,  was  connected  with  the  family  through 
some  of  its  numerous  branches.    A  man  of  the 
same  name  is  remembered  by  many  of  our  older 
merchants  as  a  dealer  in  "grass  seed  and  other 
produce  many  years  ago,  and  he  was  at  one  time 
a  partner  in  bustness  with   Samuel  R.  Allen  in 
Broad  street.      Both   the    Blaochards    and  the 
Aliens  had  intermarried  with  the  Prince  family. 
In  March  1818,  which  was  before   the  Gray  suit 
was  instituted,  the  heirs  of  Hezekiah  Blanchard 
made  their  claim  upon  the  trustees  of  the  hospi- 
tal for  part  of  the  hospital  land,  notwithstand- 
ing it  had  been  seized  or  attached  for  debt  thirty- 
seven  years  before,  the  debt  being  £741  or  S2,964, 
and  the  land   being  appraised  at  £430  or  $1,720. 
The  claim  of  course  was  not  admitted.    Mr.  Allen 
will  be  remembered  as  being  for  many  years 
afterwards  a  ship  broker,  one  of  the  oldest  of 
those  engaged  in  that  business  and  a  gentleman 
very  hisrhly  respected.    Strong  as  was  the  equity 
of  the  case  as  regarded  the  title,  the  legal  title  of 
this  Blanchard  lot — making  an  important  part  of 
the  estate — was  bad.    The  committee  had  upon 
it  such  careful  men  as  John  Lowell,  Ebenezer 
Francis,  Josiah  Quiccy,  etc.,  and  Mr.   Lowell,  a 
most  influential  member  of  the  committee,  and' 
an  excellent  lawyer,  was  opposed  to  completing 
the  purchase  of  the  Pripce  estate  on  the  ground 
of  this  objection.    He  went  to  Europe,  however, 
at  this  time,  and  his  colleagues  of  the  committee, 
seeing  the  souadness  of  the  title  in  equity  were 
willing  to  take  the  risk,  and  decided  to  buy.    It 
proved  to  be  a  perilous  venture,  however,  for  the 
interesting  circumstance  occurred   that,  just  be- 
fore the  forty  years  allowed  by  law,  Charles  G. 
Loring,  Esq.,  was  employed  to  institute  a  suit 
for  Benjamin  Gray  and  his  sister,  as  heirs  of  the 
old  owner,  which  was  favorably  compromised,  in 
part,  perhaps  through  Mr.  Loring's  good  oflSces, 
the  hospital  paying  five  hundred  dollars,  and  an 
intervening  warrantor  paying  five  hundred  more. 
The  same  demandant  (wrote  Mr.   Bowditch) 
subsequently    recovered  an  estate  in   Atkinson 
street,  for  breach  of   condition,  under  circum- 
stances so  inequitable  that  the  suit  as  reported 
in  the  books  is  known  as  the  atrocious  case;  and 
the  Court  avowed  that  they  intentionally  post- 
poned giving  their  opinion  in  hopes  that  the  delay 
would  have  led  to  a  compromise.    Mr.  Gray  was 
a  man  who  knew  no  higher  standard  of  right  or 
of  duty  than,  "the  statute  in  such  case  made  and 
provided,"  and  he  must  have  been  callous  as  well 
as  grasping  to  brave  public  sentiment  in  this 
manner.    He  at  first  refused  to  accept  the  Hospi- 
tal's offer  of  one  thousand  dollars.    The  case  was 
opened  to  the  jury  and  Benjamin  Gorham,  Esq., 
counsel  for  the  Hospital  began  to  exhibit  Gray  in 
such  an  unenviable  light,  that  he  intimated  his 
readiness  to  take  the  sum  offered,  and  the  case  was 
thereupon  withdrawn  from  the  jury.    But  for 
this  arran!?ement  the  Hospital  would  have  been 
put  to   great  inconvenience,  if  not  actual  loss. 
This  possible  consequence  certainly  went  very  far 
to  justify  Mr.  Lowell's  objections,  while  the  final 
result  fully  warrants  the  decision  of  his  associates. 
Benjamin  Gorham,   the  counsel  for  the  Hospi- 
tal, was  one  of  the  most  acute  of  the  old  Boston 
lawyers.     He  afterwards  represented  the  city  in 
the  low^er  House  of  Congress,  succeeding  Daniel 
Webster  when  the  latter  was  chosen  to  the  Sen- 
ate.    The  Hospital   estate,  part  of  which  was 


saved,  measurably  through  his  exertions,  was 
estimated  in  1851  to  be  probably  wor.h,  independ- 
ently of  improvements,  at  least  about  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  it  cost  less  than  one- 
twelfth  of  that  sum. 

J.   S.    COLBURN. 

James  Smith  Colburn,  who  managed  the  sale 
of  the  grounds  to  the  Hospital  corporation  for 
the  Prince  heirs,  was  a  merchant  of  some  note, 
who  kept  in  iCilby  street,  near  the  corner  of  Lin- 
dall's  lane— now  Lindall  street;  he  lived  in  one  of 
the  swell-front  houses  in  Beacon  street,  since 
rendered  famous  as  the  residence  of  Prescott,  the 
historian,  and  whii-h  is  now  undergoing  repairs. 
Mr.  Colburn's  equipage  was^  at  that  day,  "the 
observed  of  all  observers^' — a  Splendid  coach  with 
rich  hammer-cloths,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  noble 
dapple  grays,  richly  caparisoned,  and  driven  by 
Miller,  his  English  coachman,  attired  in  the  gor- 
geous, flowing  cloak  of  the  once  famous  Boston 
Huzzars  (of  Which  expensive  corps,  Colburn  had 
been  a  member);  as  it  rolled  throui^h  Beacon 
and  Park  streets,  attracted  the  wondering  gaze  of 
the  multitude.  But  this  gorgeous  array  tvas  not 
of  long  duration;  Colburn  failed  in  business  and 
went  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  died  quite 
recently.  The  maiden  name  of  his  first  wife  was 
Gill,  and  his  second  was  Sally  Prince,  daughter 
of  Capt.  Job  Prince,  by  whom  he  had  three  boys- 
Frederick,  who  was  for  many  years  connected 
with  the  Boston  fire  department,  now  dead;  Ben- 
jamin Prince  and  Henry,  who  are  now  living  in 
the  Southern  States. 

"  THE   ATROCIOUS   CASE." 

The  case  atrocious,  alluded  to  in  the  reference 
to  the  Gray  and  Blanchard  case,  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  strongest  and  most  forcible  illustrations 
of  the  "  glorious  uncertainty'  of  the  law/'  or 
rather  the  law's  inconsistency,  which  could  be 
adduced  for  a  whole  century.    One  of  the  coun- 

I  sel  in  the  case,  A.  A.  Dame,  Esq.,  is  now  living 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years;  the  late  Charles  G. 
Loring,  Esq.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
our  ntsi  prius  lawyers  for  many  years,  and  who 
was  the  leading  counsel  against  the  Hospital  in 
the  above-named  case,  was  also  counsel  for  the 
leading  creditor.  Mr,  Loring  was  a  gentleman 
remarkably  amiable  and  refined— a  philanthro- 
pist and  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity,  yet  his 
duties  to  this  client  obliged  him  to  deal  in  this 
dirtiest  of  cases  as  Well  as  in  honorable  suits. 
He  was  always  famous  for  his  devotion  to  his 
clients,  and  never  appeared  to  Weary  with  his 
exertions  in  their  favor.  In  the  early  days  of 
railroads,  when  those  corporations  required  argu- 
ments before  the  railroad  committee  of  the  Leg- 
M?""®'  ^^-  Loriflg  was  frequently  retained  by 
and  he  was  not  only  very  Valuable  as  an 
te,  but  he  was  also  much  to  be  feared  as 
opponent.  Always  gentlemanly,  courteous 
alike  to  the  committee  and  the  opposing  counsel, 
and  never  rude  of  harsh  in  hia  remarks,  he  won 
his  cases  by  the  sincerity  which  always  appeared 
to  animate  him.  In  this  Atkinson  street  case,  as  is 
learned  from  Mr.  Dame— and  the  "  atrocity"  of 
which  he  admits,  as  well  as  other  legal  gentle- 
men—the plaintifi's  were  attaching  creditors  or 
assignors  of  a  man  named  Spooner,  who  some 
years  before  had  inherited  four  estates  in  Boston. 
Two  of  them  were  in  Atkinson  (now  Congress) 
street,  one  facing  upon  the  other  with  end  to 
the  street.  He  lived  in  one  of  these  and  sold  the 
other,  inserting  in  the  deed  a  forfeiture  of  the 
property  if  his  purchasers;  his  heifs  or  assigns 

should  ever  attempt  to  obtain  light  and  air  from 


J^ 


the  other  estate's  direction.  Spooner,  by  impris- 
onment, lost  all  his  property;  it  was  said  of  it  in 
the  words  of  the  old  proverb,  "  light  come,  light 
go,"  and  he  was  reduced  the  condition  of  a 
sheriff's  keeper.  His  own  house  was  taken  away 
from  him,  or  Le  sold  it,  and  the  owner  of  the 
adjoining  estate,  from  which  he  had  interdicted 
"  light  and  air,"  purchased  the  right  to  have  or 
use  these  conveniences  from  which  he  was  de- 
barred of  the  new  proprietor  of  the  estate,  sup- 
posing that  the  latter  had  a  perfect  legal  right  to 
transfer  the  privilege  as  owner  of  the  estate.  The 
clause  in  his  deed  of  purchase,  however,  was 
fatal  to  him ;  his  estate  was  forfeited  to  the  per- 
son from  whom  he  purchased  it,  and  with  every 
principal  of  right  and  equity  in  his  favor,  the 
hou^'e  which  he  had  purchased  was  forfeited  and 
lost  to  him  forever.  The  lawyers  might  well  call 
such  a  case  superlatively  "  atrocious."  Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  there  were  no  windows  on  the 
side  of  the  house  in  which  was  the  main  entrance. 

THE      DONATIONS. 

The  Allen  street  estate  purchased  for  the  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  was  a  field  of  four  acres,  and  has 
the  name  of  "Prince's  Pasture,"  and  it  was  pur- 
chased in  1817.  The  original  donation  of  Mr. 
Phillips  required  that  the  Hospital  should  be  in 
Boston.  The  subscribers  in  the  different  towns 
which  have  been  mentioned,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  State  amounted  to  ten  hundred  and  forty- 
seven,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-five  of  this 
number,  by  giving  $100  and  upwards  became 
members  of  the  corporation.  Saveral  subscribed 
exclusively  for  the  Hospital,  and  several  exclu- 
sively for  the  Insane  Asylum,  and  some  for  both; 
and  the  amount  actually  expended  in  each  sepa- 
rate branch  of  the  institution  subsequently 
exceeded  the  sum  thus  specially  appropriated,  so 
that  the  wishes  of  each  donor,  have  been  fully 
complied  with.  In  1828,  that  generous-hearted 
gentleman,  the  late  Colonel  Joseph  May,  pre- 
pared a  donation-book,  which  included  all  these 
subscriptions,— his  own  among  the  others— and 
also  some  subsequent  ones,  making  in  all  the 
truly  magnificent  sum  of  more  than  a  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  dollars.  This  as  will  be  sup- 
posed, was  a  great  sum,  to  be  given  in  those 
days,  but  the  interest  which  was  taken  in  the 
matter  throughout  the  State,  especially  this  part 
of  it,  carried  the  great  project  through. 

One  donation  of  over  $24,000  come  from  Thos. 
Oliver,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  and  its  receipt, 
indicated  the  interest  which  was  taken  in  the 
work  by  leading  citizens  at  that  time.  In  July, 
1818,  Joseph  Head,  one  of  Mr.  Olivet's  executors, 
announced  to  the  trustees  that  the  latter  had 
made  the  Hospital  institution  his  residuary  lega- 
tee, and  the  trustees  gratefully  accepted  the 
bequest,  to  which  they  were  specially  indebted  to 
Mr.  Head,  as  the  testator  wished  to  bestow  the 
property  on  him  and  his  family,  and  it  was  solely 
in  consequence  of  his  generous  and  disinterested 
advice,  that  Mr.  Oliver  made  the  Hospital  the 
object  of  his  bounty,  after  his  wife's  decease. 
The  widow  of  Mr.  Oliver,  married  again,  and 
lived  till  July  1835,  enjoying  until  her  death  the 
income  or  interest  of  the  estate.  The  Hospital 
received  the  property  in  1826,  and  paid  her 
from  that  time  an  annuity  of  thirteen  hundred 
idoUars. 

I  THE   CORNEJ.     STONE. 

Early  in  1818,  plans  for  the  erection  of  the  Gen- 
eral Hospital  were  received,  and  that  offered  by  Mr. 
Charles  Bulfinch,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned 
in  these  sketches  as  the  long  time  Chairnanof 


!  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of  Boston,  the  originator 
;  and  builder  of  Franklin  place,  and  the  architect 
of  the  State  [louse,  the  New  North  Church,  the 
"West  Church,  etc.,  was  adopted,  and  received  the 
premium  offered.  Some  slight  modifications  were 
made  by  the  Committee.  It  was  resolved  to  erect 
at  first  a  centre  building  and  one  wing,  and  it 
was  determined  that  the  corner-stone  of  the  insti- 
tution should  be  laid  July  4th,  1818,  with  suitable 
ceremonies,  and  under  the  stone  were  to  be  placed, 
in  addition  to  a  number  of  coins,  etc.,  a  silver 
plate  or  tablet  whereon  was  engraved  the  follow- 
ing inscription : 

"THE  CORNER  STONE  OF  THIS   EDIFICE, 

Designed  as  a  General  Hospital,  tounded  by  the  Mu- 
nificence of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
and  of  many  of  its  liberal  citizens,  was  laid 
at  the  request  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  General   Hospital, 
By   the    Grand   Lodge  of 
1  Massachusetts, 

Francis  J.  Oliver,  E-q.,  Grand  Master, 
His  Excellency,  JOHN  BROOKS,  Governor, 
His  Honor  William  Phillips,  Lieut. -Governor,  Presi- 
dent of  the  said  Corporation,  ^nd  a  most 
munificent  donor. 
The  Municipal  and  Military  Officers  of  Boston,  assist- 

Ing  at  the  ceremonies. 
The  Fourth  Day  of  July,  A.  d.  mdccoxviti.,  and  of 
the  Independence  of  tUe  United  States,  xliii.. 
Anno  Ldcis,  5118." 
the  ceremonies. 
The  ceremonies  of  laying  the  corner  stone  on 
the  4th  constituted  a  very  interesting  feature  in 
the  usually  animated  proceedings  of  the  National 
Anniversary.  A  battalion  of  military  formed 
the  escort  to  the  long  procession  which  started 
from  Dr.  Lowell's  "West  Church  at  9  A.  M.,  and 
was  composed  of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  other 
masonic  societies  of  the  State,  State  National 
Judicial  Military  and  other  dignitaries,  including 
the  Governor  and  Lieut-Governor,  the  President 
and  Professors  at  Harvard  college,  the  Clergy, 
Selectmen  of  Boston,  and  other  town  officers, 
Massachusetts  Humane  Society,  Merrimack  Hu- 
mane Society,  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Me- 
chanic Association,  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Fire  Society,  Masters  and  ushers  of  the  public 
schools  with  their  scholars,  etc.,  etc.  The  proces- 
sion went  through  Cambridge  street  to  Bowdoin 
Square,  thence  through  Green,  Wiltshire  (now 
Chambers)  and  North  Allen  streets  to  the  "Hos- 
pital Square." 

North  Allen,  now  Allen  street,  was  then  so 
marshy  that  old  Masons  and  others  who  attended 
the  ceremonies,  say  that  it  was  hard  to  pick  their 
'  way  through  it  without  getting  into  the  wet  mud. 
The  newspapers  of  the  day,  in  describing  the 
processions  to  the  "Temple  of  Beneficence,"  say 
:  that  it  was  "unusually  long,  brilliant  and  digni- 
fied." They  gave  considerable  space  to  the  pro- 
ceedings. Dr.  Charles  Lowell,  made  the  opening 
prayer,  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  Vice  President  of 
the  institution,  announced  the  object  of  the  con- 
vocation, when  "the  Most  Worshipful  Grand 
Master  Francis  J.  Oliver,  craving  the  assistance 
of  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  His  Honor  the 
Lieut.-Governor,  and  the  Presidents  and  officers 
of  the  associations  convened,  in  the  work  before 
them,  proceeded  to  lay  the  stone  in  due  and 
proper  form,  and  to  charge  the  Chief  Architect 
agreeably  to  ancient  usage.  A  blessing  was  then 
invoked  by  the  Grand  Chaplain,  Bro.  Eaton,  and 
Hon.  Josiah  Quincy  closed  tho  ceremony  by  an 
excellent  address  on  the  objects  of  the  institution, 
and  with  an  appeal  to  the  benevolence  of  the 
community  to  enable  the  Trustees  to  complete  it 


MARSnAL    PRINCE   AND   niS    CELEBRATION. 

U  lited  States  Marshal  James  Prince  was  Treas- 
urer of  the  Corporation,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone,  at  the  conclu- 
of  Mr.  Quincy's  addressj  which  Was  exceedingly 
brief  and  pertinent,  the  Marshal  said  a  few  part- 
ing wordsj  to  tlose  the  Ceremonies.  He  had  pre- 
viously invited  the  Hospital  corporation,  their 
guests,  and  many  distitigiiisbed  j^entlethen  to 
partake  of  a  collation  at  his  house,  and  there  he 
gave  what  the  newspapers  of  the  day  called  "a 
splendid  and  sumptuous  dejune  at  his  rural  resi- 
dence in  Chambers  street,"  where  now  stands  the 
Chambers  street  Chapel  of  the  Old  South  Church. 
Several  of  the  tables  were  spread  under  beautiful 
trees  in  the  garden.  The  Marshal  was  a  Demo- 
crat in  his  politics,  but  all  the  dignitaries  of  "old 
Federal  Massachusetts,"  including  Governor 
Brooks  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  judges, 
officers  and  tnembers  of  public  and  private  socie- 
ties,— all  the  world  of  Boston  were  present  to  par- 
take of  his  generous  hospitality.  The  attendance 
was  so  numerous  that  it  was  said  that  "the  whole 
town  was  there,  and  those  who  could  not  get  into 
the  house  were  accommodated  in  the  garden."  It 
was  a  scene  of  joyous  festivity.  The  general  ob- 
servation was  that  it  was  "a  great  day  for  Mar- 
shal Prince,"  as  it  certainly  was  for  the  Hospital 
Institution.  The  Marshal  always  did  everything 
which  he  undertook  in  a  handsome  and  finished 
manner.  His  then  young  son,  William  G.  Prince, 
carried  the  silver  plate,  on  which  was  the  inscrip- 
tion we  have  recorded,  within  a  silver  basket  in 
the  procession  of  the  day.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  year,  (1818)  the  Marshal  expressed  his  inten- 
tion to  resign  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
John  Lowell,  Josiah  Quincy,  and  Coolidge,  was 
appointed  to  wait  on  him  to  express  the  regret  of 
the  Boardof  Trustees  at  learning  his  intention  to 
resign,  "their  unanimous  sense  of  his  very  able 
and  zealous  services."  With  this  request  he 
complied,  and  he  remained  in  office  until  his 
death.  Mr.  Prince  was  a  great  friend  to  the  Hos- 
pital. He  continued  there  until  February  1821, 
when  the  Chairman  reported  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  the  decease  on  the  10th  of  "James 
Prince,  Esq.  late  Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  and  of  the  Provident  Institu- 
tion of  Savings  of  the  town  of  Boston,  and  Mar- 
shal of  the  District  of  Massachusetts.  Theexem 
plary  zeal,  activity,  faithfulness  and  punctuality 
displayed  by  Mr.  Prince,  in  promoting  the  objecth 
of  the  institution  have  been  called  to  mind  by  the 
Trustees,  and  his  disinterested  exertions,  consid- 
ered as  entitling  him  to  the  grateful  remembrance 
of  the  charitable  and  the  benevolent."  Mr.  Ebe- 
nezer  Francis  said  he  was  a  most  able  and  efficient 
officer,  and  that  without  his  assistance,  the  pur 
chase  of  the  Allen  street  estate— whiclJ  belonged 
to  a  member  of  his  fanaily— could  not  have  been 
eflfected. 

The  Hospital  was    again    unfortunate  in  its 

Treasurer,  for  William  Cochran,  Esq,,  was  chosen 

to  fill  the  place  in  February,  to  succeed  Marshal 

j  Prince,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  Nath. 

P.  Russell,  Esq.,  was  elected  Treasurer  in  place 


of  Mi;,  Cochran,  deceased.  Mr.  Cochran  was  a 
very  respectable  broker,  doing  business  in  State 
street,  and  residing  in  Bumstead  place. 

INSANE      ASYLUM— THE      FIRST      PATIENT. 

The    Asylum    at    Ctiarlestown    on  Somerville 
heights,   was  in  order  for  the  receipt  of  patients 
the  same  year  that  the  corner-stone  of  the  Hos- 
pital was  laid,  and  in  November  of  that  year  it 
contained  nine  patients.    The  Visiting  Committee 
was  very  cautious iii  relation  to  the  admission  of 
patients,  and  the  Trustees  always  required  a  med- 
ical certificate  as  to  the  fact  of  insanity  in  the 
first  place.    Mr.  Ebenezer  Francis,  who  was  One 
of  the  committee,  used  to  relate  an  anecdote  con- 
cerning the  very  first  of  the  insane  patients.    He 
was   a   young   fellow,    and    was  brought  by  his 
father   to   the   Asylum.    The   Committee  spent 
three  hours  in  examining  into  the  case,  and  con- 
versing with  the  father.    He  told  them,  that  he 
believed  his  son  to  be  one  of  those  spoken  of  in 
the  Bible  as  "possessed  with  a  devil,"  and  when 
a^ed  what  remedial  measures  he  had  adopted, 
replied  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  whipping  him.' 
Probably  this  parental  discipline,    much  more 
common  in  those  days  than  now,  had  much  to  do 
with   the  alleged  insanity;  at  any  rate  the  young 
man  was  entirely  cured.    He  subsequently  be- 
came a  pedJer,  in  which  capacity  he  displayed  a 
great  deal  of  Yankee  shrewdness,  and  amassed  a 
property  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars.    The 
first  patient  to  be  received  and  to  graduate  was 
certainly  a  credit  to  the  institution,  and  he  was 
far  more  indebted  to  its  treatment,  than  he  was 
to   the   discipline   of   his  father's  home.    There 
were  nine  patients  in  the  Asylum,  Nov.  23, 1818. 
Probably  the  supervision  was  not  so  strict  at  the 
beginning  of    the  Asylum's  operations  as  after- 
^  wards,  for  in  October,  1820,  it  was  reported  at  a 
meeting  of    the  Board  of  Trustees,  that  several 
elopements  therefrom  had  occurred,  and  a  com- 
mittee  was  appointed  on  the  subject,  of  measures 
proper  to  prevent  the  same. 

HOSPITAL  EBECTION. 

•  As  has  been  stated,  it  was  at  first  decided  to 
erect  only  the  main  bnUding  of  the  Hospital  and 
one  wing  at  the  commencement,  which  completion 
was  considered  all  that  the  funds  of  the 
institution  would  aUow  of  at  that  time.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1818,  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to 
borrow  $10,000.  In  October  he  was  ordered,  on 
account  of  die  straightened  means  of  the  insti 
nition,  to  caU  in  all  due  for  subscriptions  or 
otherwise.  On  die  15th  of  November  the  vigi^ 
ing  committee  directed  to  hasten  the  deUvery  of 
stone  firom  the  State  Prison,  "that  the  roof  of 
the  Hospital  may  be  covered  in  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble." At  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  1819, 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Francis,  of  a  committee  to  examine 
the  treasurer's  books,  reported  the  property  of 
the  institution,  exclnsive  of  the  Province  House, 
at  $4,188,  "  which  would  be  far  short  of  the  sum 
necessary  to  complete  the  buildings  "  Ou  the 
24th  of  the  same  month  the  treasurer  reported 
that  he  had  borrowed  a  further  sum  of  $1,100, 
and  was  author:zed  to  borrow  $5,000  more.  In 
May  he  was  authorized  to  pay  off  the  debts  of 
the  corporation  by  obtaining  a  loan,  etc.  A  com- 
mittee had  reported  that  $4,557  *voulrl  finish  the 
Hospital  in  a  plain,  simple  style.  Mr.  James 
McAllister,  who  will  be  remembered  as  a  respect- 
able hou-ewright,  an  old  resident  of  Allen  street, 
i  was  employed  to  superintend  the  completion  of 
the  Hospital.  In  October,  1819,  the  treasurer  was 
authorized  to  borrow  $1,500  of  the  truscees- 
i51,000  of  Mr.  Head,  and  $500  each  of  Mr.  Fran- 


cis  and  Mr.  Coolidffe,  while  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  solicit  new  subscriptions.  This  ap 
peared  to  be  the  conclusion  of  the  actaal  and 
pressing  money  needs  of  the  Institution.  In 
October,  1820,  the  building  committee  were  or 
dered  to  take  measures  to  erect  the  Western 
wing  of  the  Haspital  in  the  ensuing  Spring. 
They  reported  that  at  that  time  the  outer  nnd 
Easterly  wine  of  the  Hospital  were  nearly  fin- 
ished, hut  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  opeo  the 
hospital  immediately  for  the  reception  of  patients. 
However,  on  the  19th  of  the  next  month— Noyem- 
ber,  1820— blanks  were  ordered  tor  admission  of 
patients  at  the  Hospital  and  a  supply  of  necaBsa- 
ry  fnrnitnre. 

THE   BAPTISMAL   GHOtlND. 

The  wing  was  finished  before  the  main  body, 
and  the  process  of  shoveling  down  and  carting, 
away  the  old  sandhill  which  had  stood  so  many 
years  on  the  borders  of  Charles  river  was  an  ob- 
ject of  great  interest  to  the  boys  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  hill  was  nearly  as  high  as  that  on 
Boston  Common,  and  on  some  pleasant  Sundays, 
either  before  or  after  the  services  at  the  Baptist 
meeting-houses,  as  the  tide  served  favorably  or 
unfavorably,  the  newly  made  members  of  Dr. 
Sharp's  and  Dr.  Paul's  churches  were  baptized 
before  an  audience  of  hundreds  of  people,  who 
covered  the  hill  as  that  on  the  Common  is  covered 
on  holiday  occasions,  curious  to  observe  the  cer- 
emony, to  hear  the  texts  and  exhortations  uttered 
by  the  clergymen,  as  they  led  the  new  communi- 
cants into  the  water,— which  latter  would  some- 
times be  a  little  terrifying  to  gentle  and  timid 
women,— to  hear  the  singers,  et  cetera.  The 
sand  was  sent  off  to  the  southern  end  of  Charles 
street  to  help  fill  up  the  Milldam,— the  movement 
thus  assisting  in  the  carrying  out  of  two  great 
projects.  The  boys  managed  to  have  their  sport 
after  the  building  commenced,— as  juveniles  are 
very  seldom  baulked  of  their  sport,  and  the  Hos- 
pital works  were  something  new  to  them.  While 
the  first,  or  easterly  wing  of  the  hospital  was 
building,  for  it  was  built  in  parts  or  at  differeni 
periods,  the  land  in  front,  now  the  Hospital  yard, 
was  the  playground  for  the  boys;  and  the  wooden 
"centres  upon  which  the  brick  arches  were  to  be 
turned,"  or  built,  were  used  for  tilting  cradles  by 
the  boys;  who,  seated,  one  in  each  end,  could 
rock  or  tilt  by  the  hour;  an  amusement, in  a  cool 
autumnal  day,  with  the  new  stmcture  acting  as  a 
"lee"  to  shut  ofif  the  cold  winds,  by  no  means  un- 
desirable. 

A  "WEST-END   SCHOOL  MASTER. 

In  the  days  of  the  Old  Exchange  Coffee  House, 
the  public  schools  were  not  ao  efficient  for  the  ele- 
mentary education  of  youth  as  they  are  now, 
and  therefore  many  parents,  who  could  afford  it, 
sent  their  sons  to  private  academies,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  which  was  conducted  by 
Daniel  Staniford,  A.  M.,  author  of  a  grammar, 
a  reader  and  an  abridged  dictionary,  now  out  of 
print.  Master  Staniford's  school  was  limited  to 
fifty  pupil.  His  schoolrooms  were  at  the  North- 
east corner  of  Chambers  aud  Cambiidge  streets, 
directly  opposite  the  apothecary  shop  of  Dr. 
Henchman  who  has  occupied  his  present  prem- 
ises during  the  past  sixty  years.  Master  Stani- 
ford was  an  excellent  teacher,  and  fitted  a  great 
many  young  men  for  college  and  commercial 
pursuits,  among  whom  are  f.membered  Winslow 
Lewis  and  his  two  brothers,  Frederick  and  Gus- 
taviiR,  Gborgf  W.  Ori><,  John  Weiln,  Henry  H. 
Huggerford,  Lynde  M.  Walter,  Geor{i;e  Dannie, 
Eugene  Weld,  Eben  Nickerson,  William  Merriam 


George  Perry,  Charles  Lorett,  Ebenezer  Larkin, 
Oliver  Lincoln,  Amasa  Winchester,  two  sons  of 
Jona.  D.  Hall;  three  sons  of  the  late  venerable 
Deacon  Ward  j'ackson,  two  sons  of  Ebenezer 
Eaton,  and  three  sons  of  Benjamin  Eaton, 
Nathanel  Alley,  Charles  Waterman,  Wm.  Per- 
kins, Charles  R.  Lowell,  "U^illiarii  Simonds, 
Henry  Brigg?,  two  sons  of  Samuel  B.  Doane,  add 
three  sons  of  James  H.  Allen,  a  prominent 
merchant  on  Long  wharf.  All  of  these  students 
belonged  to  citizens  who  were  well  and  favor- 
ably known  in  this  place,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century.  Master  Staniford  was  a  literary 
controversialist  for  the  press,  a  gentleman  of  fine 
appearance,  and  of  good  conversational  powers, 
but  such  a  strict  disciplinarian  that  most  of  the 
scholars  rather  feared  than  loved  him.  He  died 
fifty  years  ago,  and  was  followed  from  his  house 
in  Pitts  street,  to  his  tomb  in  Copp's  Hill,  by  a 
very  long  funeral  train,  embracing  the  be  eaved 
family  and  friehdsj  togethei'  with  oter  one  hun- 
dred of  former  graduates  from  his  Celebrated 
academy.  The  funeral  passed  down  Hanover 
street,  on  a  Sunday,  and  made  an  impressive  ap- 
pearance. 

The  school,  at  that  time,  had  been  removed  to 
Pitts  street,  where  Master  Staniford  had  bought 
a  large  estate,  which  he  fitted  up  for  a  fdtnily 
residence,  and  two  adjoining  school  rooms;  in 
the  upper  one  of  which  his  accomplished  daugh- 
ter Lydia  kept  a  select  academy  for  young  ladies. 
Master  Prentiss,  a  former  usher,  succeeded  to 
the  "  Staniford  Boys'  School,"  and  gave  entire 
satisfaction  as  a  teacher. 

TAX     ON     LICENSES. 

The  agitation  of  the  temperence  or  prohibitary 
movement  had  not  commenced  at  that  time, 
when  the  philanthropists  of  the  town  and  State 
were  bestowing  their  money  so  freely  and  so 
uuanimously  on  this  great  work  of  beneficence, 
and  in  December  of  1820,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  ask  the 
Legislature  for  a  grant  of  "a  tax  or  license  to 
sell  spirituous  liquors,^'  and  a  committee  of  five 
was  appointed  to  get  signatures  in  aid  thereof 
This  T«as  evidently  considered  to  be  a  more  ap- 
proved method  of  obtaining  funds  for  a  good 
work,  than  a  grant  in  aid  of  a  lottery,  which 
had  been  the  mode  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  the  building  of  bridges,  and  sueh  like, 
public  undertakings  generally.  In  June,  1820, 
the  Trustees  declined  applying  to  the  Legislature 
in  aid  of  a  project  for  a  lottery,  the  profits  of 
which  were  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  Hospital. 
The  lottery  scheme  was  probably  the  speculation 
of  some  one  outside  the  corporation.  The  appli- 
cation in  relation  to  the  license  tax  was  not  suc- 
cessful, and  the  theory  which  it  propounded,  was 
not  exactly  acceptable  at  that  time.  The  tavern 
grocers'  and  victuallers'  licenses  of  those  days, 
were  not  granted  in  consequence  of  "a  consider- 
ation" in  money.  Neither  State  nor  town  recog- 
nized that  theory.  The  license  could,  by  the  law, 
of  the  former,  only  be  given  to  discreet  and 
responsible  persons.  A  man  who  was  entrusted 
with  the  privilege  of  selling  spirituous  liquors 
conld  not  pay  for  that  privilege  with  money, 
whether  the  currency  of  the  day  was  paper,  gold 
or  silver.  Hi  was  to  be  a  fit  and  proper  person 
to  be  entrusted  with  such  a  license,  and  all  requi 
sites  for  such  authority  were  properly  discussed 
by  Selectmen  or  others  to  whom  the  license  pow- 
er was  delegated,  the  obligations  of  the  licensed 
man  were  clearly  defined,  and  his  duties  recited 
in  the  instrument  granted  to  him,  and  for  which 


he  paid  the  clerk's  fee  of  one  dollar.  Under 
these  old  licenses  to  "innholders  and  victuallers," 

I  which  are  now  nearly  obsolete  terms,  houses  of 
entertainment  were  obliged  to  be  closed  at  a  cer- 
tain hoar,— there  fv^as  very  little  or  no  rowdyism, 

I  and  no  long  list  of  drunkards  was  ever  arraigned 
at   the   Police    Court,    most   signally  as  now  on 

i  Monday    mornings,    where    the  complaints    run 

I  from  one  to  two  hundred.  The  form  of  license, 
as  granted  there  is  retained  now.  The  "extracts 
from  the  general  statutes,"  are  preserved  in 
licenses  which  are  granted  to  persons  as  innhold 
ers  and  victuallers,  though  under  these  the  recipi- 
ents can  sell  neither  wine  nor  spirits.  Ev^ery  man 
who  presumes  to  "keep  a  hotel,"  small  or  large, 
is  required  by  this  license  to  furnish  entertain- 
ment to  man  and  beast.  The  law  says  plainly 
now  as  it  did  then,  that  "every  innholder  shall  at 
all  times  be  furnished  with  suitable  provisions 
and  lodgings  for  strangers  and  travellers,  and 
with  stable-room,  hay  and  provender,  for  their 
horses  and  cattle.  If  an  innholder,  when  re- 
quested, refusBs  to  receive  and  make  suitable  pro- 
visions for  strangers  and  travellers,  and  their 
horses  and  cattle,  he  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not 
exceeding  fifty  dollars,  and  shall,  by  order  of  the 
Court,  be  deprived  of  his  license."  Our  splendid 
hotels  are  the  admiration  of  the  travelling  world, 
but  the  proprietors  do  not  reckon  stable  accom- 
modation among  the  good  things  which  they  fur- 
nish to  "strangers  and  travellers." 

HOSPITAL  LIFE 'insurance   COMPANY. 

The  founders  of  the  Hospital  in  the  earliest 
meetings  of  the  Trustees  had  before  them  various 
propositions  in  relation  to  granting  annuities  as 
a  means  of  assisting  to  support  the  institution. 
It  was  agreed  among  them  to  apply  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  charter  of  an  institution  which 
should  have  the  exclusive  power  of  insuring  lives 
within  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  to  grant  an- 
nuities, to  loan  money  on  mortgages,  etc.  As' 
an  indemnity  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of  life 
insurance,  a  portion  of  the  profits  were  to  accrue 
annually  to  the  Hospital.  In  pursuance  of  this 
resolve  application  was  made  to  the  General 
Court,  and  in  February  1818,  that  body  incorpo- 
rated Ebenezer  Thomas,  David  Hinckley,  Thomas 
Norton  Jones,  Samuel  Parkman,  James  Perkins, 
William  Prescott,  John  Phillips,  Josiah  Quincy, 
and  their  associates,  as  a  body  politic  and  corpo- 
rate, by  the  name  and  style  of  the  Massachusetts 
Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,  with  the  usual 
legal  powers,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,— not  to 
hold  real  estate  over  $100,000,— shares  $100  each, 
one-fifth  to  be  subscribed  within  ten  days  after 
notice  is  given,  and  the  remainder  at  such  times 
as  the  President  and  Directors  should  appoint. 
The  usual  clauses  were  affixed  in  relation  to  elec- 
tion of  oflScers,  and  other  necessary  imperaMye 
rules.  The  capital  was  to  be  invested,  as  also  all 
premiums  of  insurance  in  the  funded  debt  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  Massachusetts  State,  "  or  in 
the  purchase  of  ground  rents,  in  mortgages  of 
real  estate,  and  the  Directors  were  empowered ,  to 
sell  and  transfer  such  securities  and  to  inyest 
them  elsewhere  at  discretion.  The  corporation 
was  empowered  to  make  insurance  on  lives  "by 
sea  or  on  land,"  and  generally  to  make  all  kinds 
of  contracts  in  which  thecaualties  of  life  and  the 
interest  of  money  are  principally  involved  in 
bargains  in  trade  and  agreements,  but  no  part  of 
the  capital  stock  could  be  divided  without  the  as- 
sent of  the  visitors  and  Trustees  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  as  well  as  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  this  Commonwealth.  _ 


r  THE  AID  TO  THE  HOSPITAL 

j  The  principal  clause  in  faror  of  the  Hospital 
[Was  that  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  January 
jthe  books  of  the  company  were  to  be  balanced 
!  and  settled  up  to  the  31st  of  the  preceding  Decom- 
i  ber,  a  copy  of  which  was  to  be  submitted  to  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral  Hospital,  who  were  to  have  power  to  verify 
the  said  balances  vrith  the  books  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  generally  to  inspect  them.  And  on  the 
third  Monday  of  January  of  every  year  the 
president  and  directors  of  the  insurance  corporar 
tion  was  to  pay  over  to  the  Hospital  trustees,  for 
thenseof  that  institmion,  one-third  of  the  net 
profits  which  shall  have  arisen  from  the  insur  I 
ance  of  lives  made  during  the  preceding  year 
The  directors  were  left  to  divide  so  much  of  the 
femaining  profi:s  as  appeared  to  them  safe  and 
advisable  to  the  stockholders.  If  the  Hospital  I 
corporation  did  not  appoint  such  a  committee, ' 
the  president  of  the  insurance  corporation  was 
I  to  invite  the  president  of  the  former  to  inspect 
I  the  books  and  submit  to  him  a  Kst  of  the  balaao- 
PS,  and  pay  him  the  third  share  of  net  profits. 

In  return  for  this  amount  of  the  profits  of  the 
Insurance  company  being  paid  over  to  the  Hospi- 
tal company,  the  Legislature  enacted  that  as  long 
as  the  former  continued  to  pay  to  the  latter  tbl3 
third  share  of  profit  it  should  not  be  lawful  for 
!  any  person  or  corporation  within  the  Common 
wealth  to  make  insurance  on  lives  upon  land 
unless  empowered  to  do  so  by  any  future  Legisli ' 
ture  of  this  Commonwealth.  If  any  corporatisn 
should  be  thus  empowered,  the  obligaiion  of  the 
insurance  corporation  to  pay  to  the  Hospital  a 
third  part  of  its  profits  from  insurance  on  hves 
was  to  cease,  unless  the  same  obligation  should 
be  uniform  on  such  persons  or  corporations  thus 
empowered. 

THE   STRICT   OBLIGATIONS. 

It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  directors  of  the 
corporation  then  created,  once  in  each  year,  to 
make  a  full,  fair  and  explicit  statement  of  all 
their  real  estate,  funds  and  investments  whatever, 
which  should  be  subscribed  and  verified  by  the 
oath  of  the  majority  of  the  directors;  and  on  or 
before  the  10th  of  January,  annually,  to  deliver 
the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
who  was  to  cause  the  same  to  be  laid  before  the 
Governor  and  Council.  And  the  General  Court, 
or  either  branch  of  the  Legislature,  was  to  have 
power  by  their  committees,  to  examine  the 
records  and  doings  of  the  Massachusetts  Hospi- 
tal Life  Insurance  Company;  and  for  this  purpose 
were  to  have  access  to  all  their  buildings,  offices 
and  places  of  business,  and  to  all  places  of  deposit 
of  their  files,  records  and  proceedings'. 

In  1823,  an  additional  act  was  passed  allowing 
the  corporation  to  invest  all  moneys  held  by  them 
lor  the  purchase  of  annuities  or  in  trust  notes 
secured  by  mortgages  on  real  estate,  or  in  collate, 
ral  of  such  stock  as  it  was  allowed  to  invest  in  by 
J  its  charter. 

In  1828,  the  Legislature  passed  a  law  enacting 
I  that  the  agreement  entered  into  between  the  Hos- 
^pital  Company  and  the  Insurance  Company  by 
I  which  the  latter  agreed  to  receive  one-third  part 
1  of  the  net  profits  accruing  to  said  company  from 
insurance,  and  from  contracts  relating  to  the  inter- 
est of  money,  after  deducting  the  legal  interest 
of  6  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  the  stockholders- 
upon  theircapital  and  not  upon  profits-should  be 
abrogated,  provided  the  Insurance  Cimpany 
should  bind  itself  in  writiog,  to  pay  to  the  Hos- 
pital Trustet-s,  for  its  use,  one-third  part  of  all 
tneir  net  profits,  computed  on  the  principle  above 


r 

'  stated.     The  Insaraace  (jompany  has  Deen  the 
,  <rreat  support  of    the   Hospital   and  without  its 
strong  and  constant  assistanee  in  the  early  days 
of    the  institution  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  place  the  Hospital  on  the  firm  foundation 
I  upoa  which  it  nowsjanda.  ^ 

r^-' '  '  "    . ".'    - 

HOSPITAL  INSUKANCE    COMPANY. 

The  Etospital  tnstitahCe  Company  was  formerly 
A  sort  of  tafget  for  tile  abuse  of  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  persons,  for  the  reason  that  it  loaned 
taoney  on  mortgage,  tJlefefore  it  had  mortgages 
on  a  good  many  farms,  as  well  as  otiief  fe^tates, 
and  sometimes,  like  other  creditors,  was  obliged  to 
foreclose  mortgages.  Occasionally  in  those  days, 
a  demagogue  would  rise  in  the  Legislature  to  at- 
tack this  "monster'^  and  to  illustrate  its  tyranny, 
but  he  gefiefally  succeeded  in  illustrating  only 
his  own  ignorance  afld  sttipidity;  The  Hospital 
Life  Company  neter  took  cotdmissiuhs  nor  ob- 
tained over  six  per  cent;  interest,  through  any  of 
the  cunning  means  vVhicii.  are  so  well  known  to 
specially  hard  creditors  or  cunning  acffS-shaters. 
It  had  for  a  great  many  years  as  its  principal  or 
actuary,  the  amiable  and  learned  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Bowditch,  one  of  the  most  retiiarkab}e  men  which 
America  has  produced,  and  whose  works  oH  iiav- 
igation,  mathematics  and  astronomy  are  as  re- 
nowned in  Europe  as  in  his  own  land.  After  the 
death  of  Dr.  Bowditch,  Mr.  Joseph  Tilden,  an  old 
and  Substantial  Boston  tnefchant^  took  his  place, 
and  he  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  t^rancis  C.  Low- 
ell, Esq.,  who  resigned  the  office,  and  Charles  G. 
Loring  was  chosen  actuary  and  remained  in  the 
position  until  his  death.  After  Mr.  Loring's  de- 
cease, Chief  Justice  George  Tyler  Bigelow  resigned 
his  place  upon  the  bench  of  the  Supreffia  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  to  take  that  of  actuary  of  this 
institution.  The  institution  has  had  as  its  man- 
agers at  all  times  the  first  men  of  the  State  as 
regards  character  and  ability. 

The  corporation  was  held  to  more  strict  account 
from  the  beginning  than  any  dthet  which  has 
ever  been  chartered  by  the  Legislature,  but  it  has 
never  been  charged  with  fraud  or  dishonesty;  its 
affairs  have  always  been  conducted  with  rigid 
correctness.  It  hds  gi*en  one-third  of  its  legal 
earnings  to  the  great  charity  of  the  Hospital,  and 
through  its  integrity,  fairness  and  the  good  natoe 
which  has  come  from  them,  it  has  accumulated 
wealth.  The  Hospital  company  -took  $50,000  of 
its  stock  at  the  commencement,  and  this  has  paid 
aeaiij  9  per  cent,  pef  annum  ever  since.  The 
whole  amount)  besides  this,  which  the  Insurance 
company  has  paid  to  the  Hospital  up  to  this  time 
is  $355,689  50,  the  largest  amount  by  far  con- 
tributed to  the  institution  from  any  single 
source,  except  in  that  of  a  single  bequest. 
In  the  great  competition  for  life  insurance  which 
exists  at  the  present  time,  the  company  has  been 
substantially  superseded  so  far  as  that  particular 
branch  of  its  business  is  concerned,  but  it  has 
some  life  insurance,  and  it  also  continues  to  grant 
annuities.  But  its  great  business  is  in  the  man- 
agement of  trust  property,  in  which  its  managers 
have  been  so  remarkable  for  their  carefulness  and 
good  judgment  that  they  have  now  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  over  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
and  it  paid  a  tax  to  the  State  last  year  of  $81,- 
816  73,  or  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent,  on  it^ 
truHt  funds,  which  is  the  same  rate  that  savings 
banks  pay.  Besides  Judge  Bigelow,  the  actuary, 
and  Mr.  Cyrus  K.  Hale,  who  is  Secretary,  it  has 
Peter  C.  Brooks  as  President,  with  fifteen  vice- 
presidents  and  thirteen  directors,  all  gentlemen 
of  wealth  and  hiuh  standint?. 
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j,  KEW  LIFE  COMPANIES. 

The  Hospital  Lite  Insurance  Company  held  a 
monopoly  of  the  insurance  upon  lives  until  1835 
when  the  the  New  England   Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  was  chartered-wiih  the  entire 
assent  and  willingness  of  the  old  company  which 
did  not  at  all  prize  its  monopoly.    The  chartering 
of  new  companies,  however,    would    have    ex 
onerated  the  old  life  company  from  all  obli^r 
trons  in  favor  of  the  Hospital-would  have  cm 
off  from  the  latter  a  very  large  and  importam 
80«rce  of  Its  income,  had  not  the  Legislature 
subjected  them  to  the  same  provisions.    Life   in 
surance  in  modern  days  has,   through  competi- 
tion become  so  much  an  object  of  speculatiot^ 
that  It  can  hardly  be  compared   to  the  idea  con 
nected  with  the  business  when  it  was  first  estab 
lished  in  Massachusetts,  by  the  incorpoation  of' 
the  Old  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Association     In 
those  days,  few  people  comparatively,  thoueht  of 
insuring  their  lives.    Taking  out  a  life  insurance 
policy  was  somsthing  like  buying  a  lottery  ticket- 
there  was  a  mysteiy  about  the  matter    yet  a 
great  many  people  had  their  lives  insured-partly 
as  a  precautionary  measure-partly  because  the 
exclusive  life  insurance    corporation    was  con 
nected  with  the  State  General  Hospital,  which 
at  that  time,  was  so  much  a  thing  of  need  that 
,  the  whole  philanthropy  of  the  State  was  directed 
units  favor.    The  Asylum  across  Charles  River 
and  the  General  Hospital  for  the  sick  stranger  or 
isolated  Bostonian  were  both  objects  of  public 
sympathy    and  concern,  and    people  were   re- 
minded of  insuring  their  lives  at  that  time    who 
had  never  thought  of  this  matter  before.'   The 
Hospital  had  one-third  of  the  profits  of  the  In 
surance  Company. 

In  all  the  charters  for  life  insurance  companies 
granted  .ince  that  time,  up  to  the  present  time" ' 
a  provision  has  been  inserted  declaring  that  "the 
said  corporation  shall  on  the  third  Monday  of 
January,  m  every  year,  pay  over  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  one-third  of. 
the  net  profits,  if  any.  which  shall  have  arisen 
from  insurance  in  lives  during  the  preceeding 
year.  The  fact  that  the  Hospital  Life  Company 
had  paid  out  one-third  of  its  profits  for  the  bene- 
fit  ot  the  charitable  institution,  the  name  o<  j 
which  It  bore,  always  impressed  people  who  were 

I  the  Idea  that  fortunes  would  be  made  in  the  busi- 

fhem  Z  Y^^\^^'  equally  an  object  to  some  of 
them,  that  comfortable  places  might  be  made  lor 
genteinen  to  whom  "  the  world'owed  a  living'' 
,1  t  T'T  ''^  ^  "fe  insurance  charter.  This 
Id  a  helped  to  circulate  the  notion  that  the  Hos- 

Solh  r°''  ^'""^""^  ^^^  ^  Sre^'  monopoly, 

itynthrsur"^^^"^^^---™^-^-^^ 

NEW     CHARTERS. 

the  Julff ''^7''  '^''P"'''*  °^  ^^  ^S35,  When  with 
I  char  e.  '"''"'  ^'^  ^''^''''  ^'^^  Company. 

visitf  a  rSrnte';'"?:^'  '''''''  '°  '''  ^^ 
intr.  granted.    The  company  did  not  go 

i  «o  L  iSe' •?  '"'  '''''  ^°^  "  ''  --  ^^e  Oldest 
>actm  life  insurance  company  in  Massachusetts 
I  and  has  been  well  managed  and  successfu  unde; 
.the  management  of  milard  Phillips,  s  fi/s 
'  f;-f-'' -ci.of  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  who  slS 

^  granted"  fl'"°"',  "''''  '''''''''  '^^^^  «^°^<^  ^een 
wen  Is' in  '.'"";''•■  ^"«"'"««°«  in  Boston,  as 

jlc  to  Z  °"^''''''  '"^  Massachusetts,  ^ub- 
on  If  t  '"'"'  '•^^^'■^ations,  but  the  large;  por- 
tion of  these  comDanies  thns.r,^^. .^  _.^ 


went  into  operation.  Thus  in  1844.  Lemuel  Blake, 
William  Brigham,  George  Darracott  and  others, 
were  incorporated  as  the  Equitable  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  of  Boston;  in  1845,  Josiah 
Stickney,  Addison  Gilmore  and  Charles  Scudder,  > 
had  a  charter  as  the  Bowditch  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  of  this  city,  and  Josiah  G.  Abbott, 
Jefferson  Bancroft  and  Jonathan  Tyler,  of  Lowell, 
were  chartered  as  an  Equitable  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company— the  two  first  with  $100,000,  and 
the  last  with  $50,000  guarantee  capital,— but  the 
corporators  never  succeeded  in  raising  the  funds. 
Similar  charters  have  been  granted  down  to  1870, 
when  three  of  them  were  given,  all  which  appear 
to  have  died  without  organization  and  completion. 
The  John  Hancock,  of  Boston,  State  of  Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts  of  Springfield,  and  Birkshire, 
of  Pittsfield,  are  all  that  ever  assumed  vitality. 

THE    ONE-THIRD    PROVISION. 

-  From  none  of  these  companies,  however,  has 
the  Hospital  ever  received  any  addition  to  its 
funds  notwithstanding  the  proviso  in  its  favor  in 
their  charters.  Strictly  speaking,  a  mutual  in- 
surance company  can  hold  no  "profits,"  though 
it  have  a  surplus,  and  the  Massachusetts  Mutual 
Life  companies  thus  have  been  enabled  to  keep 
free  from  the  obligation  to  the  Hospital  contained 
in  their  charters.  The  New  England  Mutual 
Life  upon  its  commencing  business  borrowed 
$50,000  as  a  guarantee  capital  upon  which  it 
paid  7  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  Hospital  share 
"profits"  was  to  be  less  6  per  cent,  per  annum  in- 
terest to  stockholders,  so  that  one-third  of  1  per 
cent,  or  $166  67  was  all  that  was  required  to  be 
paid  by  the  New  England  to  the  Hospital.  This 
was  paid  one  year;  but  the  Directors  refused  to 
pay  it  unless  the  rule  was  applied  to  other  com- 
panies doing  business  in  the  State;  companies 
chartered  by  other  States  were  not  obliged  to  pay 
this  guaranty,  and  the  Hospital  company  have 
ceased  to  demand  it,  while  the  "monopoly,"  as 
some  people  used  to  call  the  Hospital  Life,  pays  to 
the  great  charity  $10,000  a  year  out  of  its  profits. 
The  managers  have  thus  carried  out  the  idea  of 
their  predecessors,  as  Ebenezer  Francis,  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch  the  first  actuary  and  their  associates,  be- 
lieved that  the  true  interests  of  the  Insurance 
Company  rendered  a  liberal  arrangement  with 
the  Hospital  highly  expedient,  even  if  used  as  a  | 
matter  of  policy.  As  Mr.  Bowditch  writes: — 
"They  felt  assured  that  the  good-will  universally 
cherished  towards  the  Hospital  would  in  coming 
times,  tend  to  protect  the  Insurance  Company 
from  the  jealousy  to  which  large  moneyed  insti- 
tutions were  exposed."  \ 

HOSPITAL   AND    SUPERINTENDENT.  I 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  the  latter  part  of  1821 
orders  were  given  for  the  admission  of  patients 
to  the  hospital.  In  October  of  the  next  year 
they  amounted  to  twelve  males  and  seven  females, 
and  within  five  years— in  1827— the  West  wing  lo 
the  Hospital  was  erected,  completing  the  build- 
ing as  it  stood  down  to  1844,  when  it  was  en- 
larged. At  the  time  the  Hospital  was  completed, 
it  was  pronounced  the  finest  building  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  with  its  main  building  of 
Chelmsford  granits,  two  wings,  dome  and  portico 
of  eight  Ionic  columns  in  front.  It  was  then  168 
feet  in  length  and  54  feet  at  its  greatest  breadth. 
Its  situatioi  was  also  considered  to  Oe  admirable, 
as  it  stood  upon  a  small  eminence  open  to  the 
Siuth,  Ea>t  and  West,  the  beautiful  hills  which 
surround  Boston  being  seen  from  every  part  of 
of  the  huil'Uns?,  while  the  grounds  on  'he  South- 
west were  wa'^hed  by  the  waters  of    the  Bay. 

The  first  superintendant  of  the  Ho^nital  was 
Nathan  Gurnev,  then  of  Abingtop,  Mass.  He 
was  chosen  unanitoously  in  June,  1825,  there 
being  fifteen  applications  for  the  place.  Ilis  wife 
died  after  a  short  illness  in  March,  1829,  and  the 
trustees  passed  a  vote  acknowledging  her  "kind 


and  useful  services"  as  matron  of  the  Hospital, 
and  he  sooti  afterwards  becoming  severely  ill, 
t>r.  Green  acted  as  Superintendent  pro  tern.  In 
t'ebruaty  of  the  next  year,  Mr.  Gurney  an- 
nounced to  the  trustees  his  intention  of  another 
marriage,  and  in  Mareh  informed  tbem  that  his 
intended  wife  had  consented  to  reside  at  the  Hos- 
pital. The  wedding  was  subsequently  celebrated 
there  in  fine  style,  the  house  physicians,  etc., 
otBciating  as  .groomsmefl.  Many  patients  were 
present  at  the  wedding  visit,  and  it  was  a  gay 
scene — one  seldom  witnessed  in  a  hospital.  Mr. 
Gurney  continued  Superintendent  until  Novem- 
ber, 1.333,  when  he  resigned,  and  received  a  very 
high  tribute  from  the  trustees.  He  was  highly 
respected  as  a  citizen,  was  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  church,  as  also  afterwards  a  city  alder- 
man and  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate. 

Mr.  Gurney  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Gamaliel 
Bradford,  who  died  suddenly  in  October,  1839,  of 
epilepsy,  leaving  the  widow,  the  matron,  and-an 
interesting  family,  which  had  been  growing  up 
around  them.  Captain  Charles  Sumner  took  the 
place  in  December;  he  resigned  in  March,  1841, 
and  was  succeeded  by  John  M.  Goodwin,  who 
some  years  before  had  been  steward  of  the  Hos- 
pital. The  present  superintendent  is  Dr.  Benj. 
Shurtleflf  Shaw,  who  Tvas  chosen  in  1858,  and  suc- 
ceeded Richard  M.  Girdler. 

Early    incidents. 

A  few  incidents  tdken  from  the  early  records 
of  the  Hospital,  may  be  mentioned.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1827,  a  case  of  varioloid  was  reported  at  the  I 
Hospital,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Crane,  the  late ' 
apotoecary.  The  patient  was  removed,  vaccinna- 
i  tion  was  resof  ted  to,  &c.,  and  no  other  case  oc- 
curred. A  public  statement  was  made,  "that  no 
unnecessary  degree  of  alaria  may  be  excited  in 
the  public  mind."  In  May,  184'2,  the  dreaded 
disease  again  appeared,  and  the  Trustees  voted 
that  under  their  feeling  of  great  anxiety  from 
the  introduction  of  the  sfflall-pox  and  varioloid 
into  the  General  Hospital,  they  recommend  th^t 
until  these  diseases  be  expelled  as  few  patients  as 
possible  be  admitted  to  the  Hospital,  and  all  to  be 
informed  first  of  the  condition  of  the  house,— 
which  was  cleansed,  whitewashed,  etc.  In  May, 
1843,  there  was  a  case  of  small  consequence,  but, 
in  1851,  through  an  oversight  in  admitting  Miss 
Eunice  B.  Bridge  to  the  Hospital,  without  proper 
examination,  there  were  twenty  cases  and  two 
deaths  there,  one  of  the  latter  being  David  Cum- 
mings,  a  very  worthy  man  who  had  filled  the 
place  of  furnace  tender. 

In  January,  1827,  there  was  a  semi-panic  in  the 
[Hospital,  on  account  of  the  appearance  there  of 
erysipilatious  inflammation.  It  was  decided  to 
rtmove  all  the  patients,  as  far  as  practicable,  with 
a  view  to  a  "thorough  purification  by  fumigation 
or  oiherwise."  Rev.  Dr.  James  Freeman,  liber- 
ally offered  his  dwelling-house  in  Vine  street,  for 
the  use  of  the  patients— twelve  were  taken  there, 
and  twenty-one  discll^irged.  The  Hospital  was.| 
entirely  cleared  of  patients,  and  purified,  and  in  ] 
a  few  days  they  were  returned. 

THE  HOSPITAL  DONOR9. 

Some  of  the  earliest  donors  and  their  gifts  to 
the  Hospital  have  been  mentioned,  but  the  whole 
number  of  benefactors,  great  and  small,  is  very 
large.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  operations  of  ( 
its  friends  it  was  voted  ihat  a  free  bed  for  one 
year  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  any  one 
who  should  pay  a  hundred  dollars,  and  up  to  this 
time  many  large  and  small  sum3  have  been 
received  for  free  beds,  from  benevolent-minded 


people.  The  first  large  gift  after  those  mentioned  j 
was  the  bequest  of  Sanaurl  Eliot,  of  Boston,  | 
$10,000,  in  1820.  The  same  year  Benjamin  Wi.". ! 
gin  offered  a  celebrated  painting,  "  the  Capuchin  i 
Chapel "  for  exhibition  and  it  produced  SI, 601 
A  "  mummy  from  Thebes  "  was  presented  by  ai 
foreign  house  at  Smyrna,  the  exhibition  of  which  i 
produced  $1,200  to  $1,500.  This  was  about  the,' 
time  that  Horace  Smith  published  his  famous  > 
"Address  to  a  Mummy,"  in  Belzoni's  Exhibition  ; 
in  London,  beginning  with —  i 

"  And  thou  hfis  walke^i  about  (hnw  strange  a  s^ory !) 
In  Thebes's  ftreets  three  thousand  years  ago,  ! 

When  the  Memnouian  was  in  ail  iis  glory. 
And  time  had  not  began  to  overthrow 

Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupenclons, 
Ot  which  the  very  ruins  are  tiemendous." 

The  poem  had  a  great  run,  was  published  in 
at  least  half  the  papers  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  in  England,  and  was  adopted  by  Rev.  John 
Pierpont  in  his  School  Reader.  The  mummy  now 
appropriately  ornaments  the  Hospital  operating 
room.  Beza  Tucker  bequeathed  a  house  in 
Boylston  place  worth  $6,000;  Horace  Gray  gav_ 
$1,000;  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Fire  Society, 
$300;  Capt.  Seth  Webber,  who  died  in  Liver- 
pool, $1,000;  Polly  Russell,  of  Charlestown,  $100; 
Mrs,  Eleanor  Davis,  $900 ;  Gorham  Parsons,  Esq. , 
"■a  sow  of  an  uncommonly  fine  breed."  These 
early  benefactors  exhibited  the  feeling  manifested 
towards  the  institution  in  various  classes  of  so- 
ciety. 

Of  the  great  gifts  to  the  Hospital,  the  first  to  be 
mentioned  is  that  of  John  McLean,  from  whom 
the  Asylum  at  Somerville  received  its  name.  He 
was  "a  noble  specimen  of  a  Boston  merchant." 
He  left  the  Hospital  $25,000,  payable  at  the  death 
of  his  widow,  and  made  it  his  residuary  legatee 
by  which  over  $90,000  was  added.  Abraham  Touro 
a  Hebrew  of  Ndwport,  R.  I.,  and  brother 
to  the  celebrated  Judah  Touro  of  New  Orleans, 
left  the  Hospital  $10,000.  William  Philips  left  it 
$5,000  "for  the  sick  poor  of  the  town  of  Boston." 
Among  the  donations  since  received  were  thos? 
of  Dr.  Jeremiah  Belknap,  $10,000;  of  his  widow, 
Mary  Belknap,  $100,000;  Francis  Lee,  a  deceased  I 
patient  of  the  Asylum,  $20,000;— the  property  in- 
creased to  over  $40,000;  John  P.  Cushiuff,  $5,000; 
John  C.  Gray,  $1,000.  For  the  five  years  ending 
1837  only  $1,000  were  received  as  donations. 

Between  1838  and  1812  there  Mere  donations 
from  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  $1,000  for  religious 
and  moral  books  for  patients  leaving  the  Hospi- 
tal. Ignatius  Sargent  gave  $100,  when  resign- 
ing as  trustee;  Miss  Mary  Ann  Brimmer  left 
$5,000  for  free  beds;  Mr.  Courtis  made  a  beques' 
compromised  at  $2,500.  A  donation  of  book? 
made  up  by  Mr.  Rodgers  in  1813,  made  the  gross- 
amount  of  gifts  for  all  purposes,  and  from  all 
sources  save  the  Insurance  CotLpany,  the  mae:- 
nificent  sum  of  $.581,718  25.  The  same  year  Wil- 
liam Appleton  gave  $10,000  "for  aid  to  patients 
in  the  McLean  Asvlum,  who  from  straitenfd 
means  might  be  compelled  to  leave  the  institution 
without  a  perfect  cure."  This  is  now  called  the 
"Appleton  fund  for  the  Insane." 

GREAT   DONATIONS. 

Very  large  donations  flowed  into  the  Hospital 
fund  in  1841,  and  succeeding  years.  Israel  Mun- 
son,  an  old  Boston  merchant  of  the  firm  of  Mun- 
son  &  Barnard,  bequeathed  $20,000;  John  Parker, 
a  millionaire  merchant,  left  the  institution  $10,- 
000  for  the  support  of  free  beds;  Daniel  Waldi , 
of  Worcester,  left  it  $40,000;  William  Oliver, 
$50,000;  John  D.  Williams,  an  estate  valued  st 
$17,000;  B.  R.  Nichols, E,sq.,  $6,000;  John  Brom- 
field,  $40,000,  half  to  each  Hospital;  Henry  Todd, 


f5,ouu  tor  tree  ueas;  wuuam  Appieton  made  a 
new  donation  of  $20,000  for  buildings  at  the  Asy- 
lum to  be  used  by  those  of  its  occupants  who  had 
been  used  to  cheerful  homes;  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Wilder,  of  Leominster,  $20,000  for  free  beds.  The 
greatest  gift  of  all,  however,— that  from  which 
the  General  Hospital  will  derive  more  revenue 
than  from  any  other  of  its  numerous  and  gener- 
ous benefactors,  came  from  a  Boston  mechanic 
who,  however,  with  all  his  shrewdness,  and  his 
confidence  in  the  appreciation  of  real  estate  in 
Boston,  never  anticipated  that  his  bequest  would 
swell  to  the  amount  to  which  it  has  now  reached. 
The  great  bequest  of  Mr.  Redman,  who  made  the 
Hospital  his  residuary  legatee,  it  was  at  first  esti- 
mated would  benefit  the  institution  about  $100  - 
000;  it  will  come  near  to  half  a  million. 

JOHN    KEDMAN 

was  a  remarkable  man— eccentric  and  very  fixed 
in  his  opinions;  a  model  of  industry  and  a  pat- 
tern of  perseverance.  He  served  out  an  apprer:- 
ticeship  as  a  mason,  and  commenced  business  on 
his  own  account  as  soon  as  he  was  21.  One  oi 
the  earliest  of  his  contracts  was  in  the  mason 
work  of  the  Boston  and  Roxbury  Milldam.  In 
1820  he  resided  in  a  small  house  in  Poplar  street 
and  in  a  year  or  two  afterwards  he  bought  a 
house  on  Wiltshire,  now  Chambers  street,  which 
he  continued  to  own  until  his  decease,  though 
but  a  few  years  afterwards  he  purchased  house 
No.  489  Washington  street,  which,  with  intervals 
of  residing  in  Jamaica  Plain,  for  family  reasons, 
was  his  habitation  for  a  great  number  of  years,  i 
He  had  strong  belief  in  the  value  and  the  con- 1 
stant  rise  of  real  estate  on  Washington  street, 
where  he  invested  a  large  a-nountof  his  property,  I 
though  he  had  valuable  estates  elsewhere.  The 
estate  No.  31  Washington  street,  was  one  of  hig 
early  purchases.  He  bought  the  property  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Essex  and  Washington  streetf , 
and  put  upon  it  the  fine  building  which  now 
stands  there,  and  which  took  the  place  of  a  tum- 
ble-down one-story  shanty.  He  bought  the  old 
Lion  Tavern  estate  and  built  thereupon  the  Me- 
lodeon,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Handel  and! 
Haydn  Society,  and  was  for  many  years  the  prin- 
cipal concert-room  of  the  city.  He  bought  the 
estate  at  the  south  corner  of  Washington  and 
Summer  streets,  and  people  thought  he  paid 
therefor  a  most  extravagant  price,  and  yet  his  ex- 
ecutors realized  from  it  a  profit  of  at  least  $35,000, 
and  if  they  could  have  kept  it  to  this  time  it ) 
would  have  more  than  doubled  upon  their  hands. 
We  have  said  that  Mr.  Redman  was  a  singular 
man,  and  many  people  said  of  him  at  the  time 
when  he  was  much  advanced  in  years,  that  he 
was  "a  strange  old  man."  He  was.  a  Free' 
Thinker  in  religion,  and  many  people  who  have! 
conversed  with  him  have  doubts  whether  he  be-, 
lieved  in  any  future  state  of  man.  He  was  un-! 
fortunate  in  that  his  son  Nathaniel,  his  onlv  child 
was  a#imbecile.  His  wife,  who  by  her  industry 
and  erood  management  assisted  in  the  buildino'  of 
his  fortune  was  a  woman  of  kindly  h^art,  alw'avs ' 
charitable  and  benevolent,  vetsheprobablv  would  ' 
have  been  set  down  as  the  plainest  woman  in  coun- 1 
tenance  in  the  city  of  Boston.  One  of  his  latest  I 
operations  in  real  estate  was  to  build  a  house  for 
|her  at  the  south  part  of  Washington  street,  I 
where  there  was  every  comfort  and  convenience,  ! 
"i-,  ir'^ ''*'*'"''®  ^^^  ^"^  resided  in  it  a  great  I 
wmie.  Mr.  Redman  whs  never  penurious,  but  he 
was  very  exact  in  his  dealings.  He  had  relatives,  | 
nephews,  etc  ,  who  would  occasionally  want  tn  I 
borrow  money  of  him,  and  when  thev  did  so,  he  ' 
wished  to  have  it  returned.  He  was  probably  the  , 
richest  mechanic  in  the  city  of  B.)str)n,  and  yet  I 
when  there  was  a  small  job  of  work  in  his  line  i 
to  be  done  at  any  one  of  his  estates,  he  might  be 
seenm  the  streets  carrying  a  pail  with  mortar  or 

White-wash,  whinh  hp.  nnnlioH  hir«o«>n?  ! 
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HOSPITAt— TiiE   KEDMAN  AVILL. 

When  Mr.  Redman,  wifeless,  and  with  an  only 
child  of  feeble  intellect,  began  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  disposition  of  his  property  after  his 
death,  he  was  inclined  to  leave  the  bulk  of  it  to 
the  city  if  Boston  with  certain  trustss  His  law- 
yer was  John  li.  Adatij  a  gentleman  of  remark- 
able integrity  of  character  and  strong  good  sense, 
and  he  satisfied  Mr.  itedman  tliat  this  practical 
effect  of  such  a  devise  would  be  merely  a  very 
slight  reduction  of  the  taxes  of  the  citizens,  for 
which  no  one  would  thank  him.  The  latter 
knew  the  whole  history  of  the  Hospital,  and  after 
providing  rather  moderately  and  somewhat  eccen- 
tricly  for  relatives  and  connections,  or  such  of 
them  as  he  chose  to  remember,  he  made  his  estate 
chargeable  -with  the  legacies  and  trusts,  and  con- 
stituted the  Hospital  his  real  heir  or  residuary 
legatee.  He  placed  on  the  back  of  his  will  an 
enumeration  of  the  cost  of  each  of  his  estates, 
the  amount  of  mortgage  upon  them  att,d  their  es- 
timated value,  and  the  document  gives  striking 
evidence  of  the  testator's  sagacity  and  good  judg- 
ment. His  son  Nathaniel  died  not  long  since, 
which  has  relieved  the  Hospital  of  its  most  ex- 
pensive trust.  The  will,  without  doubt,  disap- 
pointed many  persons,  and  astonished  a  great 
many  more.  There  were  two  ladies  who  wer^- 
considered  his  adopted  children,  one  had  lived 
with  himself  and  wife  a  great  many  years— from 
a  child  upwards— but  he  made  but  small  provis- 
ion for  her.  His  only  brother,  Thomas  Redman, 
deceased,— formerly  a  paper-hanger  of  Boston — 
had  children  and  grandchildren,  as  also  a  wiJow. 
He  dealt  with  them  in  the  testament  as  he  thought 
proper  and  just,  or  unjust,  as  his  opinions  leaned, 
but  not  at  all  lavishly  nor  genetotislv,  as  some 
would  con  sider,— and  not  impartially.  The  widow 
was  an  excellent  lady  of  small  means,  and  he  did 
not  mention  her  in  his  will,  which  many  people 
at  the  time  thought  was  not  only  in.vidious  and 
contemptuous  but  harsh  and  heartless.  But  he 
was  the  builder  of  his  own  fortune,— he  obtained 
nothing  by  inheritance,  and  his  right  to  do  as  he 
pleased  with  his  own  accumulations  was,  and 
should  be  indisputable.  John  Redman  would 
never  wrong  any  person  of  a  dollar  or  a  penny 
under  any  circumstances,  but  he  did  that  which 
he  believed  to  be  j  ust  towards  others  as  well  as 
himself.  Besides  all  this  he  had  likes  and  dis- 
likes, which  were  very  fixed,  and  which  accom- 
panied him  through  life. 

His  favorite  family  connection  and  friend,  the 
man  whom  he  probably  esteemed  beyond  all 
others,  was  Mr.  Thomas  Goddard,  of  the  firm  of 
lasigi  &  Goddard,  who  was  a  nephew  of  Mrs. 
Redman,  and  Mr.  Redman's  liking  for  him  was 
not  only  enduring  and  consistent,  but  well-found- 
ed. Mr.  Goddard  was  brought  up  in  the  firm  of 
John  W.  Langdon  &  Co.,  large  Smyrna  merchants 
on  India  street,  who  did  business  with  Mr.  lasigi 
among  others,  and  when  the  Greek  merchant 
proposed  to  establish  himself  in  commercial  trade 
in  Boston,  and  to  take  a  partner,  young  Goddard 
was  just  the  man  for  him,  in  more  ways  than 
one,  for  he  was  acquainted  with  the  business, 
was  of  first  rate  character,  and  had  a  rich  uncle, 
who  probably  placed  more  confidence  in  him, 
than  in  any  other  man,  young  or  old,  whom  he 
had  ever  known.  He  helped  to  establish  the 
young  man  in  the  prosperous  business  in  which 
he  continued  until  his  decease,— made  him  one  oi 
his  executors,— for  he  survived  Mr.  Redman  some 


years— and  made  him  a  moderately  large  recipi- 
ent of  fortune  by  bequeathment.  In  all  this,  Mr. 
Redman  exhibited  marks  of  his  unu.-^Uil  strong 
common  sense,  as  well  as  of  family  affection  so 
far  as  he  could  be  swayed  by  the  latter.  All  who 
knew  the  man  will  admit  that  no  confidence 
reposed  in  Thomas  Goddard  could  be  misplaced; 
no  fortune  or  favor  bestowed  upon  him  could  be 
misdirected.  In  the  light  of  after  events,  it  is 
probably  that  Mr.  Adan's  advice  was  the  best 
counsel  which  his  client  could  be  induced  to 
receive. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Mr.  Redman  had  strong 
"likes  and  dislikes."  He  illustrated  this  in  some 
measure  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  once 
famous 

PIERPONT   CONTEOVERST. 

He  was  a  pefvholder  in  the  Holiis  street  church, 
and  when  the  bitter  controversy  arose  between 
Rev.  John  Pierpont  and  his  friends  on  one  side 
and  the  majority  of  the  parishoners  on  the  other. 
Mr.  Redman  was  with  the  latter, — "plus  ultra" 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  once  said— all  his ' 
prejudices  and  obstinacy  being  enlisted  in  the 
case  against  the  pastor.    At  the  frequent  pa>fefe. 
I  evening  meetings  held  in  the  dismal  vestry-room  i 
to  discuss  this  apparently  irreconcilable  matter*  i 
j  Mr.  Redman  would  sometimes  get  so  excited  as 
I  to  make  a  very  brief  speech,  in  which  wrath  more 
I  than  reason  would  predominate.    One  evening 
being  particularly  stirred  up  by  remarks  from  a 
gentleman  on  the  minister's  side— the  late  Samuel 
1  May,  E,-q.,  who  was  a  special  friend  of  Mr.  Pier- 
pont, as  also  a  sympathiser  in  all  his  peculiar 
opinions, — highly  eulogistic  of  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman and  his  course— Mr.  Redman  j  umped  from 
his  f-eat  and  addressing  the  Chairman  he  said- 
Mr.  Moderator— 

"  Let  pulpits  fulminate,  and  let  presses  groan !" 
The  quotation  about  exhausted  his  matter,  he 
added  a  few  sentences,  quite  emphatic,  though 
not  remarkably  intelligible,  and  then  sat  down 
amid  the  approval  of  his  friends.  This  contro- 
versy WPS  a  marked  episode  in  its  day,  although 
comparatively  local  in  its  extent  and  influence, 
and  Mr.  Redman,  on  account  of  his  wealth  and 
1  character  was  quite  an  acquisition  to  whicbever 
1  side  he  adopted.  The  minister  ostensibly  pre- 
1  vailed,  and  if  be  did  not  carry  off  all  the  honors 
I  of  the  war  he  obtained  in  the  end  the  larger  por- 
I  tion  of  the  object  matter  which  was  really  in 
controversy.  He  carried  his  suit  at  law  against 
the  society,  over  which  he  was  settled  for  life, 
through  the  courts,  and  the  trustees,  a  majority  of 
whom  were  his  friends  awarded  him  some  $15,000 
of  the  church  fund?,  as  was  understood  at  the 
time,  and  which  they  considered  he  had  a  right 
to  receive. 

THE    GIFTS    OF    THE   MANY. 

In  noticing  the  munificent  donations  and 
bequeathments  of  wealthy  and  generous  indi- 
viduals to  this  chief  among  all  "Boston  notions," 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  with  its 
fellow  and  associate,  the  Asylum  at  Somerville, 
it  is  most  proper  to  observe  that  the  great  project 
of  benevolence,  which  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  country,  had  from  the  beginning  the  heart- 
felt sympathy  and  encouragement  of  the  great 
mass  of  our  Boston  people  without  regard  to  sex 
or  condition.  The  need  of  such  an  institution 
was  readily  felt  and  its  blessing  influences  were 
fully  anticipated.  The  charter  was  obtained  in 
1811,  the  whole  State  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  object  by  its  friends,  who  did  not,  however, 
move  actively  in  the  enterprise  until  1816.  Tnen 
thev  divided  themselves  into  four  committees. 


I  and  abaodoning;  their  private  airairs  tor  a  season, 
i  went  tbrough  the  streets  of  Boston  day  after 
jday,  soliciting  subscriptions  from  all;  for  tbey 
I  deemed  it  important  that  every  individual  in  the 
jcommunity  should  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute to  a  charity  in  which  each  was  interested. 
The  best  of  the  record  is  that  they  were  f^reeted 
everywhere  with  smiles  and  kind  expressions, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  their  books  ex- 
hibited subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  over  a 
hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  dollars.  S^miich 
for  the  public  spirit  and  intelligence  of  Boston 
and  Massachusetts.  As  a  voluntary  subscription 
of  individuals  it  is  the  largest  that  the  statistics 
of  charity  in  the  country  can  present.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  this  was  the  year  after  the 
close  of  the  war  with  England— great  losses  and 
embarrassments  in  the  commnnity  had  preceded 
it,  and  this  made  the  beneficence  all  the  more 
extraordinary.  This  noble  tribute  to  a  work  of 
great  utility  and  beneficence,  was  made  by  per- 
sons in  all  conditions  of  life,  and  in  sums  varying 
from  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  twenty-five 
cents— which  was  the  gift  of  a  poor  black,  whose 
name  is  recorded  with  the  others  on  the  books  of 
the  donors.  With  the  proceeds  of  this  munifi- 
cent subscription  the  trustees  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Hospital  on  Alien  and  Blossom  streets, 
and  of  the  Asylum  at  Somerville.  The  institu- 
tion has  always  preserved  its  popularity.  In  ISM, 
when  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  was 
wanting  to  erect  two  new  wings,  its  immediate 
friends  had  a  meeting  at  which  the  veteran  re- 
tired merchant,  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  presided, 
and  Abbott  Lawrence  was  a  prominent  member, 
the  noble  contribution  of  $62,550  was  made,  a 
result  much  better  than  was  even  aaticipated. 

APPLETON,     LAWKENCE,   ETC. 

The  list  of   Trustees  of  the  Hospital,  has  con- 
tained the  names  of  many  noble  gentlemen,  who 
were  in  their  day  famous  for  doing  good,  two  of 
the  most  notable  of  whom  were  the  now  deceased 
Samuel  Appleton  and  Amos  Lawrence,  whom  it 
has  not  been  thought  invidious  to  mention  as  the 
Hospital  "Brothers  Cheeryble."    Both  these  gen- 
tlemen so  highly  respected  during  all  their  lives, 
were  the  architects  of  their  own  fortunes.    In  the 
sittings  at  the  Trustee  meetings  they  would  some- 
times refer  with  some  humor  to  their  early  expe- 
riences, and  Mr.  Appleton  would  relate  ihat  when 
a  young  man  he  kept  a  school  during  the  winter 
months  in   a  country  town  in  New  Hampshire, 
where  he  was  "put  up  at  auction"  to  be  boarded 
out  in  the  family  that  would  take  him  at  the  low- 
est rate.    If   any  of   his  scholars  are  now  living 
they   will   probably   attest   that   he  was  a  good 
teacher,  for  he  was  thorough  in  everything  which 
he  ever  undertook,  or  put  his  mind  to.    Old  sub- 
scribers to  the  Exchange  Reading  Room,  when  it 
was  under  the  management  of  Samuel  and  Benj. 
Toplitf,  and  even  afterwards,  which  was  many 
years  after  he  left  active  business,  will  remem- 
ber that  Mr  Appleton  would  be  oftentimes  seen 
there  examining  the  record  lists  of  foreign  impo?-;  ] 
taiions    and    their    consignees,    particularly    0?^ 
i  British  and  Ficnch  aoods.    The  Reading  Rooia 
was  then  ke.j.t  open   till  nine  o'clock,  and  Mr.: 
'lApDleton   vvnuKl   frequenily  be  there  iu  the  ev^ 
ning,  when  thwre  was  a  better  opportuuity  for 
1  examination. 

\  Mr.  Amos  Lawrence,  used  to  tell  a  good  s^_ 
of  the  comparatively  small  shop  in  Cornhill, 
now  Washington  street,  where  he  alui  his  brother 
Abbott  kept  at  the  commencement  of  their  busi- 
ness career.  A  purchase  of  some  trifling  article 
was  made  of  them  by  ft  sailor,  who  was  m  pleas^ 


with  his  bargainj  tha;t  he  feturned  in  a  few  days 
■vVith  several  of  his  sltiprHates;  anct  began  spelling 
out  the  sign-boards  in  the  street,'  at  last  e>.claira= 
ing  with  £t  lodd  voice,  as  the  modest  sign  which; 
he  waS  in  search  of  nlet  his  fey e,— "That's  \^,—A. 
&  A.  Laivrence:"  an  instance  of  humble  pat- 
ronage which  at  the  time  was  more  gratifying 
than  any  brilliant  success  which  afterwards 
crowned  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  a  firm 
which  was  known  throughout  the  commercial 
worldi  The  sailor-mati  had  a  prophetic  instinct 
when  he  rated  the  Lawrences  at  A  1. 

Anioilg  the  deaths  at  the  Hospital  in  the  firsfl 
decade  of  its  riperationsj  was  General  David  Cobb' 
a  Massachusetts  revolutionary  hetOf  who  was 
afi'ected  with  a  lingering  disease.  He  was  a  Aid 
to  General  Washington  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection  of  Dan- 
iel Shays,  he  was  Chief  Jusiice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  also  held  the  somewhat 
opposite  military  office  of  Major  General,  of  a 
division  of  the  Massachusetts  militia,  the  story! 
is  told  of  him,  that  when  the  rioters  of  the  rebel- 
lion of  Daniel  Shays,  in  1786-87,  assembled  to 
prevent  the  opening  of  his  Court,  he  addressed 
them  very  appropriately.,  and  closed  his  remariis 
as  follows !  "Please  Godj  I  will  this  day  sit  as  a, 
Judge,  or  die  as  a  General!" 

"domestic  coffee."  I 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Hospital  history,  itis 
stated  on  the  records  that  the  Superintendent  was 
directed  not  to  buy  any  more  "  domestic  cGffee." 
Mr.  Bowditch  observes  upon  this  that  "  the 
nature  of  this  '  villancns  compound'  is  not 
stated,  but  it  was  probably  a  preparation  of  rye." 
there  was  more  disposition  in  those  days  to  call 
things  by  their  right  names,  perhaps,  than  there 
is  at  present,  and  this  "domestic"  production  was 
not  pretended  to  be  the  genuine  article.  So  far 
from  this  it  was  stated  in  the  newspapers  in  the! 
year  1830,  thatone  merchant  in  Philadelphia  "re-j 
tailed  forty  bushels  of  roasted  rye  per  week  as  a: 
substitute  for  coffee,"  and  a  Baltimore  paper} 
quoting  the  statement,  added— "Rye  cofi'ee  is 
much  used  in  Baltimore  already,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  more  generally  it  is  known,  the 
more  the  substitute  will  be  adopted^  and  econo^' 
my  ef  this  kind  and  at  this  time  deserves  to  bei 
patronized  by  every  patriot."  This  was  probabli? 
the  "domestic  coffee"  of  the  Hospital.  Accora-if 
ing  to  the  prices  current  of  that  year  the  whole- i 
sale  price  of  imported  cofl'ee,  upon  which  there  j 
was  a  duty  of  five  cents  a  pound,  was  26  centaj 
in  the  Spring,  and  it  rose  to  29  cents  in  the  Fallii 
when  best  green  West  India  was  quoted  at  28  to! 
29  cents;  and  Batavia,  Java  at  27  to  28  cents  the! 
pound.  Java  coffee,  however,  did  not  come  inj 
such  good  order  in  those  days  as  it  does  now.       j 

All  through  the  war  of  1812-15  and  for  a  longj 
time  afterwards,  pure  cofi'ee  was  a  luxury  which' 
could  not  be  afforded  by  the  poor  or  by  peoplej 
of  ordinary  means,  especially  those  with  large 
families.  Peas  were  burnt  and  ground  up  in  the] 
family  cofi'ee  mill,  and  mixed  with  coffee  or  dranki 
entire  as  the  means  of  the  family  aff'orded.  By-j 
and-by  came  the  "domestic"  substitute,  whichj 
was  sold  in  pound  packages  by  the  grocers,  pre-, 
pared  for  use.  The  cheap  boarding  houses  of 
Boston,  such  as  were  and  had  to  be  resorted  to 
by  journeyman  mechanics,  clerks,  etc.,  usedi 
nothing  else.  An  old  city  grocer,  who  was  anj 
apprentice  in  1820,  and  boarded  in  Washington 
street,  which  was  the  headquarters  of  those  eco-' 
nomical  establishments,  and  which  varied  slightly! 
in  the  price  of  board,  some  being  dearer  than] 


others,— remembers  that  at  his  house,— quite  a 
respectable  one  too,— they  had  nothing  but 
"domestic"  or  rye  coffee  at  their  brealcfast. 
Some  of  this  had  the  genuine  coffee  mixed  with 
it,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  and  the  price; 
varied  accordingly.  Burnt  peas,  however,  w.ere 
considered  to  have  the  better  flavor,  and  they 
were  sometimes  included  in  the  mixture,  instead 
of  the  rye,  and  they  were  sent  to  Chase's  Mill  in 
Lynn  and  other  like  establishments  to  be  duly; 
prepared  for  the  coffee  pot. 

This  "domestic  coffee"    continued  to  be  an 
article  of  merchandise  down  as  late  as  18i5  in 
some  places,  and    since    then  the  grinders  and 
mixers  have  adopted  the   French    and  English 
practice  of  using  chicory  for  adulteration  of  cof- 
fee, and  rye,  and  peas  hav*e  been  discarded.    The 
Hospital  Trustees  were,  without  doubt,  satistied 
when  they  passed  their  order  that  all  such  adul- 
terations were  "vile  decoctions,"  and  for  this 
reason  they  were  banished  from  the  institution. 
However  this  may  be,  there  are  retired  grocers  in 
the  city  now,  some  of  whom  commenced  trade  in 
what  was  then  the  active  business  region  of  the  ^ 
"  green  stores  "  at  the  Southend,  who  remember] 
that  they  used  to  purchase  ten  barrels  of  this 
roasted  rye  at  a  time  for  their  trade,  in  which  it  | 
was  a  staple  article,  they  could  no  more  do  with-  j 
out  it  than  grocers  of  the  present  day  could  do 
without  the  genuine  article -and  some  of  them  i 
think  that  the  substitute  was  a  very  good  one,  j 
and  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  good 
sondition  and  health  of  drinkers  of  the  fragrant 
beverage    if  they   used   it  now,  particularly  as 
against  the  chicory  mixture.    Large  quantities 
use  to  be  brought  here  in  barrels  like  flour  from 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  a  great 
article  of  trade. 

THE  OLD  LIQTJOE  TEABE. 

It  may  not  be  malpropos  to  pass   from  the 
adulteration    of    coffee    to    that    of  wines    and 
spirits,  and  old  grocers  who  have  been  reminded 
of  the  difference  in   the   mode   of  conducting 
business  in  former  times  as  compared  with  the 
present-and  as  they  think  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  latter-by  the  reference  to  the  application 
of  the  Hospital  authorities  to  have  a  tax  placed 
upon  licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquors,  for  the 
benefit  "of  the  institution,  refer  with  same  pride 
to  the  condition  of  things  under  the  old  arrange- 
ments.   As  they  asserr,  and  as  is  the  experience  '■ 
'  of  all  who  lived  under  the  former  laws,  in  those 
times  there  were  wholesome  and  stringent  license 
laws,  and  not    as  now  prohibiiory   laws,    and 
drunkenness  and  rowdyism  were  of  comparatively 
rare  occurrence.    Men  of  respectable  character, 
of   sober  lives  and  conversation  only  could  ob- 
tain licences  except  in  a  few  rare  iastances,  and 
then  only  through  favoritism  and  indirect  viola- 
tion of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law;  and  such 
abuses  were  soon  corrected  by  an  indignant  com- 
imunity,-by  fines  and  penalties,  and  forfeiture 
i  of  license.    To  sell  liquors  to  a  notorious  drunk- 
ard, to  a  minor  or  hard  drinker  even,  who  spent 
I  his  time  in  taverns,  wasting  in  illnesB  his  estate 
I  was  strictly  interdicted,  ai,d  incurred  .he  loss  o 
i  license.    Costly  bars,   and  gilded  and  decorated 
'saloons,  with  other  appliances  of   art  to  teinpt 
theold  and  the  young  to  drink,  and  dnnk  too  the 
worst  and  most  pernicious  liquors,  were  '^^i*  Wtie 
known  in   those  better  times  of   "the  O.a  Ji^- 
change  Coffee  House"  and  some  years  afterwards. 
Nearlv  all  the  respectable  grocers  both  in  city 
and  in  country,  and  many  importers  of  liquors 


even,  had  a  back  room  or  part  of  their  store  where 
liquors  were  retailed,  and  sold  incidentally  by 
the  glass,  and  the  liquors  so  kept,  corresponded 
in  quality  with  their  stocks  of  dry  groceries. 
The  dealer  who  sold  good  tea,  coffee  and  spices, 
kept  the  best  of  foreign  spirits  and  wines. 

The  city  of  Boston  had  many  worthy  dealers 
of  this  sort— famous  for  purity  and  excellence  of 
their  brandies,  Oporto  and  Madeira  win.es,  now 
■alas!  hard  to  be  found,— if  we  except  a  few  of  the 
great  establishments,  even  at  the  highest  prices, 
for  the  prohibitory  law  has  introduced  confisca- 
tion and  waste,  fines  and  penalties,  and  more 
than  all,  an  ignominious  name,  and  driven  all  such 
person  from  the  trade,  while  in  their  stead  we 
have  a  set  of  desperate  and  ruthless  adventurers, 
Jbent  on  making  money  at  any  rate,  no  mattei 
iwhat  seizures,  wastes,  fines,  penalties  they  incur; 
and  so  in  place  oi  pure  brandy  we  get  "pure 
spirit"  or  alcohol,  flavored  and  colored;  for  Hol- 
land gin  the  same,  not  colored;  for  old  Bourbon 
and  rye  whiskies,  rectified  spirits,  sliehtly  colored, 
and  flavored  with  high  wines.  Instead  of  the 
best  wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal  we  have  the 
cheap  manufactured  wines  of  the  South  of  France, 
and  thus  sickness  is  cheated  in  its  utmost  need— 
our  criminal  courts  filled  with  the  wretched  vic- 
tims of  intemperance  and  disease  and  untold 
misery,  poverty  and  early  death  the  consequence. 
Such,  say  the  men  of  the  old  school,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  then  and  now. 

I  PRAISEWORTHT   EXHIBITION. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  corner  stone  of  the! 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  was  laid  with  so 
much  ceremony  and  eclat— \hQ  fourth  of  July,i 
1818— there  was  another  exhibition  of  public  in- 
terest, the  characteristics  of  which  it  would  be 
well  to  have  preserved  now,  but  which  appear  to 
have  departed  with  the  times  in  which  they  ex- 
isted. One  of  the  m.ost  eminent  of  the  Boston 
merchants  of  that  day  had  offered  premiums  for 
the  best  production  of  casks  by  the  apprentice 
boys  of  the  coopers  of  Massachusetts.  This  par- 
ticular object  had  been  selected  from  the  numer- 
ous mechanic  trades  as  being  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  safe  transportation  of  pearl  and  pot 
ashes,  oil,  fish,  beef,  pork,  butter,  lard,  and  other 
exports  of  New  England,  in  all  of  which  Boston 
was  greatly  concerned.  The  offer  was  made 
through  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics' 
Association,  of  which  at  that  time  Major  Ben. 
Russell,  of  the  old  Columbian  C'entinel,  was 
president,  and  he  appointed  as  a  committee  to 
award  the  premiums,  Captain  Henry  Purkett,  of 
Revolutionary  memory,  James  Barry  and  Benja- 
min Clark. 

The  candidates  were  quite  numerous,  for  the 
apprentice  lads  of  that  day  had  a  good  share  of 
esprit  du  corps  and  most  of  them  were  ambitious 
of  excelling  in  their  avocaiions.  The  premiums 
which  were  offered  were  twenty  dollars  for  the 
best  cask;  ten  dollars  for  the  second  best,  and 
five  dollars  for  the  third  best.  The  first  prize 
was  a  great  deal  of  money  for  an  apprentice  lad 
i  in  those  days,  and  was  well  worth  contending  for, 
i  while'  the  honor  of  exceeding  in  f  kill  all  his  fel- 
lows, and  thus  acquiring  a  name  which  would  be 
honorable  in  after  life,  as  well  as  valuatilo  for  the 
reputation  which  it  would  gire  him,  was  also  a 
great  incentive.  The  occasion  was  one  of  much 
moment  to  those  immediately  concerned,  and  the 
exhibition  for  compeiiiiou  was  held  at  the  State 
House,  where  there  were  a  goodly  number  of 
spectators. 


XXXVII. 

THE   APPRENTICE    EXHIBITION. 

The  apprentices  of  Boston,  as  well  as  of  other 
i  New  England  towns,  were,  as  a  class,  bright  and 
ambitious  young  fellows,  and  the  exhibition  of 
1  the  cooper   apprentices   made  considerable  talk 
'  and  sensation,  as  was  evinced  by  the  large  com- 
pany of  young  and  old  people  who  were  assem- 
bled at  the  State  House  that  day.    Some  who 
were  present  remember  that  the  casks  were  splen- 
did specimens  ot  workmanship,  with  braes  hodps 
polished  to  look  like  mirrors.    The  wood  was 
also  highly  polished,  and  the  staves  were  put 
together  so  handsomely  that  it  was  impossible  to 
tell  where  the  "joints"  were— where  they  joined 
each  other.    They  were  inclosed  by  ropes  in  the 
Doric  hall  of  the  State  House,  to  keep  them  free 
from  the  hands  ot  the  spectators,  and  they  were 
so  very  handsome  that  they  did  not  appear  to  be 
the  articles  which  were  intended  to  be  produced 
by  the  system  of  emulation  which  was  originated 
by  the  gentlemen  who  offered  the  prizes,  for  they 
appeared  to  be  objects  of  ornament  rather  than 
of  utility.    But  this  exhibition  was  a  prelude  to 
others  far  more  important. 

The  committee  awarded  "twenty  dollars  to 
Robert  Eipley,  apprentice  to  Mr.  William  Spear, 
of  Boston,  who  was  in  his  twenty-flrst  year;  ten 
dollars  to  Mr.  George  Titz,  apprentice  to  Mr.  Rich 
and  Peters,  of  Newburyport,  in  his  eighteenth 
year;  and  five  dollars  to  Sewall  Smith,  afi^wen- 
tice  to  Mr.  Sampson  Tarbell,  of  Cambridge,  in 
his  twentieth  year."  Taking  all  things  together, 
Newburyport  appeared  to  have  carried  off  a 
principal  honor,  as  its  candidate  was  three  years 
younger  than  the  recipient  of  the  first  prize. 
The  committee  which  decided  upon  the  merits  of 
the  workmanship  of  the  competitors  were  all 
coopers;  Captain  Henry  Purkitt  was  then  Gen- 
eral Inspector  of  Pish  for  Massachusetts,  and 
had  his  office  in  Doane  street;  James  Barry  was 
a  Deputy  Inspector,  and  of  the  firm  of  James 
Barry  &  Sons,  Philadelphia  Packet  wharf,  on  the 
Bprth  side  of  the  Town  Dock,  and  Benjamm 
Ciark  had  his  shop  on  Union  wharf.  All  were 
substantial  citizens.  Jonathan  Hunnewell,  who 
interested  himself  in  the  Exhibition,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association,  and  for  many  years  one 
of  the  Selectmen  of  Boston. 

The  young  men  who  received  the  premiums 
gave  their  casks  to  the  Mechanic  Association  to 
be  disposed  of  as  the  President  should  see  fit;  the 
other  casks  offered  for  exhibition  were  sold  by 
auction  for  the  benefit  of  the  lads  who  manufac- 
tured them,  and  were  generally  purchased  at 
good  prices  by  members  of  the  Association,  the 
young  men  receiving  their  pay  therefor  at  the 
place  of  exhibition. 

This  little  exhibition  of  casks  by  the  cooper 
apprentices,  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  1818,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Mechanics'  Charitable  Associa- 
tion, was  the  foundation  of  the  splendid  triennial 
Fairs  and  Exhibitions  which  are  now  held  by 
that  influential  body.  When  the  committee  made 
up  iheir  report,  they  declared  that  they  wanted 
words  to  express  their  gratitude  for  the  generous 
donation,  which  came  from  a  far  seeing  Boston 
merchant.  They  declared  that  it  had  done  more 
to  excite  and  stimiilate  a  spirit  of  emulation  in 
many  young  men  of  mechanic  craft  than  a 
thousand  dollars  given  privately,  and  they  closed 
by  declaring,  that,  should  there  be,  among  the 
opulent  citizens  of  Boston,  some  possessing  the 
like  spirit  to  contribute  small  sums  for  difi'erent 
craftsmen,  it  would  tend  very  much  towards  the 


general  good  of  the  State  and  country. 

THE    SECOND   EXHIBITION 

of  the  Mechanic  Association,  the  next  year,  took 
more  form  and  was  of  increased  importance  over 
the  first.  This  was  held  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1819,  and  it  was  stated  by  its  friends  that  "  the 
encouragement  to  the  mechanic  arts  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  real  independence  of  the 
country."  At  this  time  the  Massachusetts  Me- 
chanic Association  held  a  meeting  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  4  in  Washington  Gardens,  to  wit- 
ness Ihe  effect  of  a  second  experiment  to  advance 
those  arts  by  the  bestowment  of  premiums  on 
industry,  enterprise  and  talent.  Then,  a  proces- 
sion of  the  associates  moved  to  the  Mall  in  front 
of  the  State  House,  where,  as  the  record  states* 
"  fourteen  rasks,  about  thirty  beaver  and  plated 
hats,  two  ships'  blocks,  and  other  articles  were 
exhibited  and  attracted  much  aDtention."  The 
successful  competitors  among  the  apprentice 
coopers  who  contended  for  the  three  prizes  of 
twenty,  ten  and  five  dollars  then  were  respective- 
ly Simon  Preston,  apprentice  of  Mr.  James 
Brown,  Purchase  street;  WiUiam  Wildes,  Jr., 
apprentice  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Sawyer,  now  India 
street;  and  Nathaniel  Reed,  Jr.,  apprentice  to 
Haynes  &  Littlefield,  Foster's  wharf. 

Then  came  the  verdict  upon  the  hats,— there 
'  were  no  silk  or  satin  manufactured  hats  in  those 
[days,  when  gentlemen  wore  genuine  beavers,— 
and  the  first  and  second  premiums  of  twenty  and 
1  ten  dollars  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Christopher  Por- 
I  ter,  of  the  manufactory  of  Col.  Gerry  Fairbanks; 
!  and  to  Mr.  Henry  Doyle  Tregear,  of  the  manu- 
factory of  Col.  Daniel  Messinger,  both  distin- 
guished mechanics  in  those  days.  These  com- 
petitors were  probably  journeymen.  The  casks 
and  hats  were  all  sold  by  auction  by  John  A. 
Brown,  amidst  much  animation.  The  patriotic 
editor  of  the  Centinel—vfhom  all  of  the  craft 
honor  as  the  most  worthy  of  prototypes,— and 
who  was  President  of  the  Association,  bought 
the  second  premium  cask  and  the  first  premium 
hat.  All  articles  offered  for  premiums  were  sold, 
and  the  hats  brought  from  five  to  eleven  dollars, 
Jonathan  Hunnewell  being  among  the  purchas- 
ers. For  the  benefit  of  mast  and  blockmakers  of 
the  present  day,  it  may  be  stated  that  "the  fiddle 
6foc;fc"  brought  three  dollars;  the  "shive,"  two 
dollars;  and  a  pail,  five  dollars."  In  this  very 
early  exhibition  of  mechanic  arts,  more  than  half 
a  century  ago,  so  much  interest  was  felt  that  very 
superior  samples  of  hats  were  sent  from  New 
York,  but  were  excluded  from  exhibition  premi- 
ums, as  not  being  the  products  of  Boston. 

THIRD  EXHIBITION. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  one  more  exhibition  of 
the  Mechanic  Charitable  Association  of  Boston, 
that  it  may  be  observed  how  the  interest  has  ex- 
tended. This  was  held  at  Washington  Gardens, 
July  6,  1820.i  The  Association  had  offered 
medals  and  premiums  for  various  excellences  in 
the  mechanic  arts,  some  three  months  previous- 
ly, and  the  awards  were  made  thus:  A  silver 
medal  of  the  value  of  twelve  dollars  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Wm.  Emerson,  of  the  firm  of  Fearing  & 
Emerson,  harness  makers  of  this  town,  for  the 
best  specimen  of  entire  chaise  harness,  silver- 
plated  and  entirely  of  American  workmanship. 
The  second  premium  of  six  dollars  was  awarded 
to  the  same  firm. 

A  silver  medal,  valued  at  twelve  dollars,  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Henry  Rundle,  of  Boston,  for  the 
best  six-panelled  door;  and  six  dollars  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  Henry  Chubbuck,  of  Boston,  for 
the  second  best. 


L  silver  medal,  value  of  twelve  dollars,  was 
arded  to  Mr.  Addison  Bacon,  of  Hanover  street, 
the  best-made  pair  of  chaise  wheels,  and  a 
jtnium  of  six  dollars  to  Mr.  Oliver  Ames,  of 
,rton,  for  the  next  best.  .  ^^  ^  ,, 
S.  silver  medal,  value  of  eight  dollars,  was 
rarded  to  William  Jordan,  an  apprentice  of  Mr. 
miel  Adams,  for  the  best  made  ship  block  with 

0  shives;  and  a  premium  of  four  dollars  to 
hn  B.  Ingalls,  apprentice  to  Messrs.  Dupee  & 
ideer,  for  the  second  best. 
A  silver  medal,  value  of  sixdollars,was  awarded 

Peter  Ahem,  of  Boston,  apprentice  of  Mr. 
avid  Peeler,  for  the  best-made  pair  of  half  boots, 
,d  a  premium  of  three  dollars  to  Samuel  B. 
age,  apprentice  of  his  father  in  Quincy,  for  the 
cond-best  pair. 

The  cooper  apprentices  were  omitted  that  year, 
5  their  patron  had  probably  withdrawn  from  the 
eld  and  the  Association  ofltered  no  premiums  for 
arrels  though  these  were  the  objects  which  gave 
18  first  impulse  to  mechanic  exhibitions  in  Bos- 
)n  John  J.  Bickner,  an  ambitious  cooper  ap- 
rentice  of  Attleboro',  offered  a  barrel  of  his 
workmanship  at  the  exhibition  of  1820,  but  the 
overnment  of  the  Association  had  offered  no 
iremium  for  it,  though  in  consideration  of  his 
rouble  and  expenses,  they  directed  their  treas- 
irer  to  pay  Mm  seven  dollars  and  seventy- five 

''^^^^'  MASTER  AND  APPRENTICE. 

Mechanic  apprentice  life  has  been  greatly 
.hanged  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and 
t  is  entirely  a  different  affair  now  from  what  it 
was  then,  for  in  many  cases  it  was  a  species  of 
slavery  or  severe  drudgery,  particularly  in  the 
apening  experience  of  the  youngest  apprentice 
of  a  hard  master.  When  a  mechanic  took  a  boy 
from  the  country  or  elsewhere  who  was  inden- 
tured to  him  until  the  age  of  21,  to  learn  his 
trade,  the  lad  was  his  actual  property,  out  of 
whom  he  was  to  make  the  most  he  could.  If  the 
boy  was  obstinate  and  refused  to  work,  the  mas- 
ter could  flog  him  or  put  him  in  jail.  If  he  ran 
away,  he  was  pursued  by  advertisement  or  other- 
wise,'and  if  he  obtained  employment  elsewhere 
the  new  employer  was  liable  to  the  master  for  his 
wages.     He  sawed  and   split   wood,    shovelled 

1  snow,  blacked  his  master's  boots  or  shoes,  and 
lived  in  the  kitchen,  eating  his  meals  with  the 
female  servants.    When  he  was  21,  he  had  a 

'  "freedom  celebration"  with  his  comrades  and 
friends,  which  was  sometimes  provided  by  his 
master  and  sometin^es  by  himself,  and  the  com- 
pany sung  to  the  tune  of  "Washington's  Health," 

"  Here  ig  *  young  n^an  that's  free  to-day," 
And, 

"  We  wish  him  success  wherever  he  goes,"  etc., 
with  many  repeats.    He  had  a  handsome  '•  free- 
dom suit,"  from  hat  to  boots  inclusive,  and  was 
invited  to  sit  at  the  table  that  day  with  his  ex- 
master's  family. 

The  apprentices  of  outdoor  mechanics,  masons, 
carpenters,  etc.,  went  to  work  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  in  the  Summer  season,  with  their  ^ 
master  or  his  foreman  and  the  journeymen, , 
_and  at  seven  o'elocji  they  left  off  work  for  breafc  1 
'  fast.  The  town  bells  rang  regularly  at  11  A.  M.— 
as  at  7  A.  M.  and  1  P.  M.  for  breakfast  and  din- 
ner—and then  the  laborers  broke  off  work  for  a 
toddy  or  lunch,  of  which  the  apprentices  were 
sometimes  permitted  to  partake,  and  sometimes 
were  not.  Of  course  there  were  about  as  many 
qualities  of  disposition  among  the  masters  as 
there  were  heads  and  hearts.  Some  mechanics 
hroueht  up  their  sons  to  learn  their  trades;  but 


this  was  not  usually  a  good  plan  where  there 
were  other  apprentices,  and,  if  the  father  at- 
tempted to  treat  all  alike,  that  impartiality  could 
not  be  expected  to  exist  with  the  mother  and 
sisters  of  the  family.  There  were  many  extremely 
conscientious  men  in  old  times  among  the  master 
mechanics  of  Boston,  who  looked  after  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  physical  well-being  of  their  appen- 
tices,  who  in  remembrance  of  their  own  ex- 
periences always  treated  their  boys  kindly,  and 
who  were  afterwards  much  respected  and  honored 
by  the  lads  when  they  became  "of  age,"— and 
some  could  probably  be  found  who  were  very 
dissimilar  to  these. 

PREMIUMS   FOR  LITERATURE. 

The  productions  of  mechanic  arcs  were  not  the 
only  works  for  which  people  were  willing  to  pay 
premiums  in  those  days.  The  ever  famous  Waver- 
ley  novels  were  then  in  the  course  of  production 
and  publication— such  popular  reading  had  prob. 
ably  never  come  before  the  world,  and  every  new 
production  of  the  "Great  Unknown,"  as  the  au- 
thor was  then  called,— for  Sir  Walter  Scott  did 
not  avow  the  authorship  till  many  years  after- 
wards,—was  looked  for  with  the  utmost  impa- 
tience, and  devoured  with  the  greatest  avidity. 
The  mystery  which  hung  round  the  authorship 
tended  to  enhance  the  interest  which  was  taken 
in  the  novels.  The  curiosity  in  relation  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Waverley  novels  was  as  great 
as  that  which  was  felt  in  respect  to  the  identity 
of  Junius,  though  Walter  Scott— he  was  not  then 
a  Baronet — was  generally  accredited  with  the 
honor,  while  many  writers  declared  that  all 
were  not  the  productions  of  the  same  person. 
His  brother,  Thomas  Scott,  an  officer  of  the  Brit- 
ish Army,  residing  in  Canada,  was,  at  one  time, 
asserted  to  be  a  partner  in  the  authorship,  and 
many  people  declared  that  one  wrote  the  "Tales 
of  my  Landlord,"  and  the  other  produced  "Waver- 
ley," "  Guy  Mannering,"  "  The  Antiquary,"  etc. 
The  novels  were  always  reprinted  in  this  country- 
Carey  &  Hart  of  Philadelphia,  generally  taking 
the  lead  in  republishing  them,  but  the  art  of 
printing  had  not  reached  the  wonder  of  swiftness 
which  belongs  to  it  now,  and  difl"erent  persons  in 
the  Atlantic  cities  had  consignments  of  the  pop- 
ular novels  from  England,  which  adventures 
would  be  disposed  of  by  auction  and  would  gener- 
ally bring  extraordinary  prices,  before  the  Amer- 
ican edition  could  be  issued.  As  the  series  ad- 
vanced, the  interest  in  the  volumes  increased,  in 
Boston,  perhaps,  more  than  anywhere  else.  The 
works  were  sold  singly  at  so  much  a  volume.  The 
auction  room  at  the  time  was  always  well  attend- 
ed, and  the  competition  was  very  keen  among 
admirers  and  miscellaneous  porchashers. 

In  1820,  the  celebrated  novel  of  "Ivanhoe"  was 
published,— it  was  heralded  in  Eagland  as  the 
masterpiece  of  all  that  had  hitherto  appeared, 
and  the  first  comparatively  small  consignments 
which  were  received  confirmed  the  British  opin- 
ion. No  work  of  romance  was  ever  sought  after 
with  so  much  earnestness  before,  readers  were 
half  crazy  to  procure  a  copy,  and  no  novel  was 
ever  more  full  of  dramatic  interest.  Young 
ladies  read  all  night  in  their  beds  the  scenes 
between  and  adventures  of  Bois  Gilbert  and 
Rebecca,  of  Ivanhoe,  and  Rowena,  Front  de 
BcBuf,  and  Isaac  of  York;  of  Wamba,  Cedric,  De 
Bracy  and  the  remainder  of  the  dramatis  personce 
who  figured  in  the -work,  and  gloated  over  the 
conversation  or  dialogue  between  the  characters, 
in  the  construction  of  which  portion  of  a  novel 
Scott  yet  stands  far  ahead  of  all  other  romancers. 


[Tie  toooks  were  commonly  sold  by  Messrs.  Wins- 
ow  &  Channing:,  who  were  general  auctioneers,— 
,hey  came  in  two  and  sometimes  three  volumes, 
md  "Ivanhoe"  sold  quickly  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  the  consignment,  at  from  three  dollars  to 
five  dollars,  and  sometimes  more  than  that  per 
volume.  When  the  slow  American  edition  got 
along  the  price  was  much  less,  hut  it  took  a  long 
time  to  supply  the  market  with  that. 

TRICKS   OF   THADB. 

The  high  prices  of  the  various  articles  used  as  ^ 
condiments  led  to  their  mixture  and  adulteration 
in  old  times  as  well  as  to  the  practice  of  manu- 
facturing "domestic  coffee,"  but  most  wholesale 
dealers  kept  both  the  pure  and  the  mixed,  and 
the  purchasers  could  tell  the  difference,  by  the 
price,  if  in  no  other  way.    Most  of  the  well- 
established  Boston  famUy  grocers  disdained  to 
keep  the  spurious  articles  at  all,  but  still  they 
would  be  sold  extensively  to  the  country  traders, 
and  the  adulteration  of  spices  was  extensively 
practised  in  former  years-quite  as  much  so  as 
1  now.    The  ingenuity  of  the  dealers  was  constant- 
'  ly  at  work,  experimenting  on  the  best  imitations. 
Cassia  was  ground  up  with  clove  stems ;  pepper 
jwith  burnt  Indian  or  white  cornmeal;  ginger 
with  yellow  corn,  and  colored  with  turmeric,  and 
to  make  it  pungent  a  little  white  pepper  was 
'added;  pimento,  or  allspice  was  similarly  amal- 
gamated.    Sometimes  these  dishonest   practices 
I  recoiled   upon   the   inventors.      In   hotels   and 
boarding-houses,  the  proprietors  buying  of  the 
grocers  would  turn  out  this  sort  of  stock  at  their 
tables  and  in  articles  of  food  to  dealers  them- 
selves   who  boarded  with  them,  and  make  the 
sellers  ashamed  and  heartily  sick  of  their  tricks 
of  trade.    Even  private  families,  except  those  of 
the  dealers  alone,  were  not  safe  against  or  ex- 
empt from  these  vile  compounds.    Persons  who 
had  sometimes  tasted  of  pure  spices,  when  they 
would  get  hold  of  these  spurious  articles,  honestly 
believed  they  were  beginning  to  lose  their  taste. 
Pepper  and  mustard  seemed  weak  and  worthless, 
and  cassia  had  a  dry,  odd  flavor.    But  ginger 
came  in  for  the  most  liberal  allowance  of  false 
ingredients. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  a  famous  cheating  es- 
tablishment started  a  large  business  in  that  line, 
and  their  packages  were  branded  "Phcsnix  Mills 
pure  ground  ginger."   One  business  house  bought 
at  an  auction,  sold  by  Whitwell,  Bond  &  Co.,  a 
few  hundred  kegs  of  the  compound  at  5i  cents  ^ 
per  pound,  and  scattered  it,  at  a  good  profit, ; 
broadcast  among  the  country  grocers.    They  felt 
well  pleased  with  the  speculation  and  soon  after 
one  of  the  firm  went  into  the  midst  of  his  cus- 
tomers to  collect  his  money  for  sales.    In  many 
places  he  was  met  by  the  complaint  that  the  last 
lot  of  ginger  had  soured,  and  the  dealers  had  to 
take  it  back  and  would  have  to  return  it  and  de- 
mand a  heavy  allowance  for  loss  of  trade  in  con- 
sequence and  other  damages  sustained  by  reason 
of  such  sales.    However  he  pursued  his  journey 
with  good  pluck  into  the  borders  of  New  Hamp- 
shire,  and  in  the  old  town  of  Ringe  the  traveller  ; 
on  a  hot  and  dusty  day  in  July  stopped  at  the  , 
store  of  an  old-fashioned  trader,  who  had  also 
bought  some  of  this  lot  of  ginger.    Glad  to  see 
a  man  who  was  always  prompt  to  pay,  he  asked 
him  to  make  a  good  relishing  drink,  for  he  was 
very  thirsty.    His  custotner  did  so,  and  a  most- 
wonderful  mixture  it   was,  consisting    of   tart 
Havana  molasses,  sour  Pboenix  Mills  ginger  and 
water.    It  was  no  use  to  say  he  wasn't  dry,  after 
he  had  put  the  detestable  beverage  to  his  lips, 


/for  he  had  just  before  declared  he  was  nearly 
dying  of  thirst,  and  the  ill-pleased  seller  was 
obliged  to  drink  a  full  quart  of  it  in  order  to 
satisfy  his  customer  that  it  did  not  go  against  his 
stomach.  After  this  adventure  he  never  bought 
or  sold  any  more  "  Phceaix  Mills  "  mixture,  which 
nearly  choked  him  as  he  drank  it.  The  retribu- 
tion had  come  upon  him  unexpectedly. 

A  MCRDER    AT     THE   WEST   END. 

Neither  homicide  nor  suicide  were  among  the 
practices  or  operations  so  much  indulged  in  or 
heard  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  as  they  are  at  the 
present  (Jay.  and  a  report  of  a  real  murder  in 
those  times  stirred  the  whole  community,  and 
was  in  the  mouths  of  all  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, with  the  countless  exaggerations  and  horri- 
ble adornments  which  an  exciting  story  can 
gather  as  it  passes  from  one  to  another.  Early 
in  March,  1820,  the  community  at  the  West  End 
was  thrown  into  excitement  by  the  discovery  of 
a  murder,  committed  with  premeditation,  and 
under  circumstances  which  made  it  an  event  of 
more  than  ordinary  atrocity.  The  murderer  was 
Michael  Powers,  about  40  or  50  years  of  age,  aid 
the  victim,  Timothy  Kennedy,  was  about  22,  and 
both  were  natives  of  Ireland.  Powers  lived  in 
South  Russell  street,  in  a  small  one-story  house, 
standing  with  end  to  the  street,  which  was  en- 
tered from  a  gate,  and  in  common  with  a  woman 
named  Susan  Campbell,  who  passed  as  his  wife. 
A  widow  named  Fowle,  and  her  young  daughter, 
occupied  part  of  the  tenement.  In  the  cellar  of 
this  house,  under  a  woodpile,  the  body  of  Kenne- 
dy was  found  buried.  He  had  been  missing  for 
several  days.  The  gentlemen  by  whom  he  had 
been  employed  set  ineiuiries  on  fpot  for  him,  when 
it  was  discovered  that  he  had  been  last  seen  with 
Powers,  and  the  celebrated  constable  George 
Reed,  always  known  as  "Old  Reed,"  was  em^ 
ployed  by  the  authorities  to  make  inquiries  and 
to  search  the  house  of  Powers. 

"old  reed's"   discovery. 
This  was  a  congenial  task  for  Constable  Reed, 
who  prided  himself  upon  his  abilities  as  a  thief^ 
catcher,  in  which  vocation  he  was  '^nown  all  over 
the  country  as  "Qld  Reed  of  Boston,"  and  the 
stories  which  were  told  of  him  and  of  the  ingen- 
ious modes  in  which  he  had  entrapped  thieves, 
male  and  female,  and  Qthgr  ipalofactor^,  and  re- 
covered pfoperty  which  appeared  to  have  been 
lost  forever,  were  innumerable.    Reed  proceeded 
to  the  house  in  Russell  street,  and  found  the  wo- 
man Susan  Campbell,  in  a  state  of  semi-intoxica- 
tion.   He  examined  the  house,  but  could  fi,nd  no 
stains  of  blood  nor  cle^  tQ  the  body  o|  the  mis:  1 
sing  m^n^  thovigh  rooms,  garret  and  cellar  were 
searched.     Reed  was,  however,  convinced  that 
the  body  was  there,  and  upon  questioning  the 
woman,  discovered  thftt  she  had  missed  some 
floorrcloths,  though  but  little  could  be  got  from 
her,    Reed  put  various  leading  questions  to  ber^ 
proiopted  by  his  usual  sagacity,  and  among  oth- 
ers asked  her  "what  Powers  had  been  digging 
for?"    This  she  answered  in  such  a  manner  as 
led  him  to  suppose  that  Powers  had  been  digging, 
and  he  proceeded  to  the  cellar  where  there  was  a 
pile  of    wood  which  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
recently  dittarbed.    He  had  it  removed,  and  the 
earth  beneat}^  appeared  tq  haye  i:!een  ?'ep§ntly 
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ME    ItEKSEbT     MURDER— reed's     DISCOVERT. 

After  digging  down  about  eighteen  inches,  they 
came  to  the  body  horribly  disfigured  and  man- 


j?led,  and  from  its  appearance  they  we're  led  to 
believe  that  the  unfortunate  Kennedy  Wa3  stand- 
ing or  sitting  bef&re  the  fireplace,  and  that  his 
murderer  came  stealthily  behind  him,  with  an 
axe,  and,  with  blows  which  fractured  his  scull, 
knocked  him  into  the  fire.  His  face  was  burnt 
and  colored  so  much  by  the  fire,  into  which  it  ap- 
peared that  he  must  have  fallen  prostrate,  that  it 
was  as  black  as  that  of  a  negro.  His  hands  were 
also  burned  in  a  shocking  manner.  Old  Reed 
mad«  secure  the  premises,  and  took  possession  of 
the  axe  with  which  the  deed  was  probably  com- 
mitted, and  made  his  discovery  known  to  the 
coroner.  The  excitement  in  South  Russell  street 
and  its  neighborhood,  all  through  Cambridge 
street  and  upon  Beacon  Hill,  was  tremendous. 
The  man  had  been  missing  since  Thursday,  and 
this  was  Saturday  afternoon.  On  Sunday,  a  cor- 
oner's inquest  was  holden  over  the  body,  various 
witnesses  were  examined,  and  though  there  was 
no  direct  testimony  in  the  case,  with  the  circum- 
stantial evidence  before  them,  the  coroner's  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  "  Wilful  murder  by  Michael 
Powars." 

THE     CIRCUMSTANCES. 

After  committing  the  act  (as  was  the  suppc-'- 
tion),  Powars  took  the  keys  from  the  pocket  of 
Kennedy,  went  to  the  residence  of  the  latter,  and 
took  -everything  of  value  fiom  his  trunk,  and 
then  made  off.  He  was  so  intimate  with  Kenne-  • 
dy,  who  was  in  the  employ  of  Samuel  Appleton, 
Esq.,  of  Beacon  street,  that  it  was  not  considered  , 
strange,  by  the  inmates  of  the  house  in  which  he  ' 
lodged,  that  he  should  go  up  to  the  latter's  room. 
From  evidence  given  before  the  coroner's  jury, 
and  from  other  sources,  it  was  found  that  Pow- 
ars, who  had  lived  with  Susan  Campbell  about 
twelve  years,  got  some  money  through  his  con- 
nection with  her,  and  went  off  to  Ireland.  Here 
he  became  acquainted  with  Kennedy,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  him  that  he  oft'ered  to  pay  his  pas- 
sage to  America  if  he  would  come  over  with  him, 
and,  Kennedy  accepting  the  offer,  they  embarked 
together.  After  their  arrival  at  Boston,  Kennedy 
worked  occasionally  for  Powars,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  master-masons,  and  finally  presented 
him  with  a  bill  for  his  services.  Powars  was 
enraged  at  being  obliged  to  pay  for  the  labor, 
and  he  soon  afterwards  sued  Kennedy  for  money 
advanced  to  pay  his  passage  from  Ireland,  but, 
not  being  able  to  substantiate  his  claim,  the  suit 
went  against  him,  and  he  determined  on  revenge. 
When  Kennedy  was  first  missing,  Mr.  Appleton, 
who  was  much  interested  in  him,  instituted 
inquiries  respecting  his  absence,  or  disappearance, 
but  could  gain  little  or  no  information,  except 
that  he  was  seen  with  Powars  on  Thursday. 

SEARCH  FOR  THE  MURDERER. 

On  Tuesday  Governor  Brooks  issued  a  procla- 
mation setting  forth  that  "  a  barbarous  and  wil- 
ful murder  had  been  committed  in  Boston  on  the 
body  of  Timothy  Kennedy,"  and  he  offered  a 
reward  of  two  hundred  dollars,  in  the  name  of 
the  State,  for  the  detection  and  conviction  of  the 
author  or  authors.  Powars  was  minutely  de- 
scribed, and  would  appear  to  be  a  person  to  be 
easily  detected ;  for  in  his  description  were  men- 
tioned "wild  blue  eyes,  thick  lips,  a  defect  in 
his  gait,  and  finger-nails  nearly  worn  off."  He 
had  taken  from  Kennedy's  chest  a  new  hat,  hand- 
some blue  coat  with  gilt  buttoas,  and  nice  pants 
and  vest,  which  it  was  supposed  he  would  wear, 
and  which  would  help  to  identify  him.  A  person 
supposed  to  be  him  was  seen  to  pass  through 
Roxburv  the  day  after  the  murder,  and  that  was 


the  last  that  was  seen  of  him  for  some  days,  while 
various  people  were  arrested,  supposed  to  be  him, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  trace  of 
the  murderer  appeared  to  be  lost. 

THE   EXCITEMENT. 

The  newspapers  continued  to  publish  reports  and 
surmises  concerning  the  matter,  for  it  was  the 
sensation  of  the  day.  Powars  was  stated  to  have 
obtained  $400  or  more  from  the  savings  bank  in 
Boston,  which  had  been  but  recently  established. 
Constable  Reed  arrested  Susan  Campbell,  and  she 
was  imjprisoned  on  the  charge  of  being  an  acces^ 
sory  to  the  murder,  but  nothing  satisfactory 
could  be  obtained  from  her,  as  she  had  remained 
in  a  state  of  intoxication  from  the  time  of  the 
discovery  in  her  cellar. 

Considering  that  Kennedy  was  a  stranger  and 

a  foreigner,  without  a  relative  in  the  country,  it 

is  somewhat  surprising  that  so  much  interest  was 

taken  in  this  murder.    The  press,  which  was  not 

given  at  that  time  to  the  publication  of  elaborate 

details  of  local  events,  appears  to   have   been 

moved  to  excitement  by  the  atrocity  of  the  deed 

and  the  sensation  that  arose  from  it.    The  Daily 

I  Advertiser,  in  its  first  publication  after  the  dis- 

icovery  of  the  body,  contained  an    anonymous 

'  reward  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  apprehen- 

■  sion  of  Powars,  along  with  an  assurance  by  the 

\  editor,    the  late  Hon.  Nathan  Hale,  that  this 

j  amount  at  least  would  be  paid,  so  that  he  might 

'  be  brought  to  justice,  and  calling  upon  all  editors 

of  newspapers  in  other  parts  of  the  Union  to 

copy  the  notice  of  the  description  of,  atld  reward 

for  the  murderer,  that  they  might  thus  subserve 

the  course  of  justice. 

For  some  time  after  the  murder,  daily  notices 
appeared  in  the  papers  respecting  the  non-appre- 
hension of  Powars.  Within  a  week  quite  full 
particulars  were  obtained  in  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  tragedy.  Kennedy  and  Powars 
were  seen  to  go  into  the  house  on  South  Russell 
street,  where  the  body  was  found,  on  Thursday, 
March  2,  at  about  half-past  two  o'clock  P.  M. 
At  five  P.  M.,  Powars  was  seen  t®  come  out  of  the 
house  with  a  trunk  under  his  arm.  He  immedi- 
ately went  to  a  house  in  Wharf  street,  where  Ken- 
nedy boarded  or  lodged,  looking  somewhat  wild, 
and  stating  that  he  had  come  there  to  board,  and 
was  willing  to  sleep  with  Kennedy.  He  was  sent 
to  Kennedy's  chamber,  and  left  the  house  ten  or' 
fifteen  minutes  afterwards,  stealthily,  by  a  differ- 
ent way  from  that  in  which  he  entered  the  cham- 
ber, so  that  the  woman  of  the  house  did  not  see 
him.  The  most  authentic  report  regarding  him 
afterwards  was,  that  he  had  taken  passage  in  a 
stage  coach,  on  the  Providence  turnpike,  in  his 
flight  from  Boston  on  Friday. 
For  more  than  a  fortnight  nothing  was  heard 


of  the  murderer. 


except  m  relation  to  the  steps 


taken  for  arresting  him,  and  newspaper  commu- 
nications respecting  the  atrocity.  Soma  of  these 
were  very  exciting.  One  in  the  Advertiser  oi 
March  14  called  earnestly  upon  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  the  adjoining  towns  to  look  out  for 
the  murderer  Powers,  who  "was  seen  to  go 
through  Roxbury  Friday  morning,  March  3,  with 
a  large  pack  on  his  back,  and  he  was  supposed 
to  be  still  lurking  in  the  neighborhood,"  adding, 
"  While  Michael  Powars  is  suffered  to  go  at  large 
there  is  no  security  against  murder."  Further, 
the  audacity  of  the  crime  was  also  represented, 
the  writer  declaring  that  "neither  the  stews  of 
Madrid  nor  the  streets  of  St.  Giles  and  Wapping, 
London,  have  ever  known  of  a  murder  so  pre- 
meditated, so  revengeful,  so  bold  and  atrocious  a" 


the  murder  of  Timothy  Kennedy,  wmcti  was  com- 
mitted in  a  house  adjoining  a  public  street  in 
Boston,  in  midday,  with  several  people  in  the 
building  at  the  time." 

TUB  HUB  AKD  CKY. 

i  •  Comnrunication  was  also  immediately    made 

with  Kew  York,  and  a  Boston  gentleman  who  had 

i  been  requested  to  act  in  the  matter  wrote  back  to 

I  the  town  autboiities  that  he  had    carried    the 

!  descriptive  of  Powars  to  the  police  of  that  city, 

and  had  the  promise  of  the  most  vigilant  officers 

i  th«t  they  would  ferret  him  out  if  he  was  in  that 

i  citv      Two  hundred  copies  of  the  reward  and 

de'c'iintion  proclamation  of   Governor    Brooks 

were  struck  off  there  and  distributed,  and  all  the 

public  places,  every  packet,  steamboat  and  stage 

coming  from  the  Eastward  and  going  outward 

were  strictly  examined. 

THE   AKEEST. 

The  eagerly  sought  for  and  pursued  Powars 
had  however,  walked  into  danger  himself,  unwit- 
lino'ly,  in  a  manner  which  many  people  at  the 
tim^e  set  down  as  a  special  interposition  of  that 
Providence  which  would  not  suffer  so  shocking 
a  murder  to  go  unpunished,  and  in  which  he  cer- 
tainly appeared  to  be  directed  by  the  hand  of  Fate, 
evil  or  good.    His  cohabitress,  Susan  Campbell, 
who  was  a  hard-working  woman,  was  employed 
by  many  families   to   do   work   by  the  day  in 
their  houses,    and   among    these   families  for 
whom  she  had  previously  been  in  the  habit  of 
I  working  was  that  of  Dr.  Fowle  of  Charlestown, 
I  and  Michael  Powars  had  been  introduced  there 
'  by  her  to    perform  some  such  labors  as  saw- 
ing or   splitting  wood,   and  similar  chores— & 
word  which  appears  now  to  have  gone  out  of 
fashion,  but  was  very  common  then,  and  was 
i  never  pronounced  char  or  chare,  after  the  Eng- 
lish style  of  spelling,-so  that  he  was  well  known 
in  the  familv.    The  doctor  had  two  sons  in  Phil- 
adelphia, one  of  them  a  merchant,  George  M. 
Fowle,  who  married  a   daughter   of   Ebenezer 
Eaton',  of  the  West  End,  whose  name  has  previ- 
ously been  mentioned  in  these  sketches.    The 
other,  Jonathan  Fowle,  Jr.,  was  a  lawyer.    Both 
of  them  had  seen  Powars  at  their  father's  house 
before  they  left  home,  and  knew  him  very  well. 
They  were  interested  in  the  accounts  of  the  mur- 
der which  was  committed  in  their  ovm  paternal 
neighborhood,   and   the   more  so  because  they 
were  acquainted  with  the  suspected  parties.    The 
merchant  was  surprised  one  day,  upon  going  on 
board  a  vessel  in  which  he  was  interested,  to  see 
before  his  face,  looking  for  a  passage  to  Europe, 
the  fugitive  Powars.    He  knew  him  immediately, 
though  he  did  not  accost  him  by  name;  entered 
into  conversatiDU  with  him,  and  when  he  left  the 
bssel  took  care  to  have  him  watched  and  ar- 
^ted. 

THE   PHILADELPHIA  STATEMENT. 

George  M.  Fowle  wrote  to  Major  Ben.  Russell 
of  the  Boston  Centinel  immediately  of  the  arrest 
of  Powars  for  the  suspected  murder  of  Kennedy. 
He  said  that  having  a  ship  bound  to  Dublin,  he 
went  on  board  of  her  on  the  afternoog^iM 
15th,  when  Mho  should  make  his  appearance  on 
board  but  Mr.  Powars,  who  wished  to  obtain  a 
I  passage  for  Ireland,  Mr.  iFowle  stated  that  he  had 
heard  of  the  murder,  and  knew  him  immediately, 
[having  frequently  seen  him  before,  but  he  did  not 
make  himself  known  to  Powars,  who  soon  left 
the  ship,  but  was  followed  until  hecamenearMr. 
Fowle's  store,  where  the  latter  set  his  youtig  man 
to  watch  the  mutderbt  while  he  v^eht  in  seavfch  of 
tlie  ofecers  of  iustii-e;    The  iad  had  lost  ^^ifvht  of 


i^oWars  while  Mr.  Fowle  was  coming  with  the 
officers  of  justice,  but  they  found  him  afterwards 
reading  a  newspaper  at  the  door  of  a  tavern. 
He  came  out,  the  ofPcers  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  Mm,  Tfhen  j'owle  came  tip  and  accosted 
him  with— "How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Powars?"  The 
latter  shook  hands  with  Fowle,  said  he  had  seen 
him  in  Boston.  Mr.  Fowle  inquired  if  his  name 
was  not  Michael,  and  he  acknowledged  that  it 
was,  when  Fowle  communicated  with  the  officers, 
ll  who'  arrested  him.  Ke  admitted  that  he  had 
j  come  from  Boston  via  Providence,  and  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  the  day  before. 

When  arrested,  Powars  had  104  English  guineas 
sewed  in  the  back  of  his  suspenders,  besides  other 
money,  a  razor,  watch  and  other  articles.  He 
confessed  nothing  resp^ecting  the  murder,  biit  was 
confused  when  charged  with  it,  and  on  being  told 
that  Sukey  (Mrs.  Campbell)  was  in  prison  for  the 
murder,  he  was  very  angrj-,  and  said  she  had  no 
business  to  be  there. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Fowle,  Jr.,  wrote  to  Boston  also, 
stating  that  he  had  attended  the  examination  of 
Powars  before  an  aldennan,  when  he  confessed 
to  all  charges  except  the  murder.  In  h'is  chest 
was  found  a  memorandum  book  belonging  to 
Kennedy,  which  gave  the  dates  of  days'  work 
performed  for  Mr.  Appleton  in  the  last  of  Febru- 
ary, and  a  ten-dollar  note,  ef  the  Keene  (N".  H.) 
bank.  He  further  stated  that  the  Philadeiphia 
constables  would  take  Powars  to  Boston  if  so 
directed.  The  note  of  the  latter,  addressed  to ; 
Solicitor-General  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  is 
worth  reading,  as  a  specimen  of  the  epistles  of 
the  Dogberrys  of  that  day. 

"  PttltADELPHIA,  March  16,  1820. 

Deae  Sib,— "We  take  the  liberty  of  informiog  you 
that  we  have  apprehended  Michael  Powars,  charged 
agreeably  to  the  Proclamation  of  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  with  the  murder  of  Timothy  Kennedy. 

The  cloathing  found  by  us  in  Powars's  trunk  an- 
swers exactly  to  the  cloathtng  of  the  deceased  as 
described  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser.  If  he 
should  he  demanded  by  proper  authority,  we  are  wil- 
ling to  take  him  on  if  directed." 

Then  followed  the  address  of  the  officers,  whose 
proffer  was  not  accepted,  and  Constable  Keed  was  j 
despatched  to  Philadelphia  for  that  purpose,  as  j 
was  deemed  the  most  fitting  person  for  the  re- 
quired service.  The  Philadelphia  papers  made 
due  note  of  the  transaction,  and  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  was  requested  to  have  Powars 
delivered  up  as  a  fugitive  from  justice.  "Old 
Reed"  left  Boston  for  this  to  him  congenial  duty 
on  the  20th  of  March,  eighteen  days  after  the 
murder. 

On  the  examination  before  the  alderman  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  15rh,  Powars  said  that  he 
left  Boston  the  last  of  February;  that  he  was 
two  days  going  hence  to  Providence,  where  he 
took  passage  to  and  arrived  by  water  at  the 
former  city  on  the  14th,  having  had  a  passage  of 
seven  days.  He  denied  that  he  had  committed 
any  murder,  but  admitted  that  he  had  lived  in 
South  Russell  street,  Boston,  and  that  he  was  the 
reputed  husband  of  Susan  Campbell.  About 
twenty-five  dollars  in  silver  and  paper  were  found 
in  his  pockets,  besides  the  gold  before  mentioned. 

THE   IlETURN. 

Constable  Reed  returned  from  his  official  excur- 
sion to  Philadelphia  on  the  evening  of  March  SO, 
having  Powars  as  a  prisoner,  who  was  lodged  in; 
the  county  jail.  He  was  brought  before  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court,  which  was  then  sitting  in 


IBoston,  on  the  30tb,  and  arraigned  for  trial.  Dan- 
iel Webster  and  David  A,  Simmons  were  assigned 
'  as  his  counsel. 

TRIED  FOR  Murder. 
Oa  the  11th  of  April  Powars  was  brought 
before  the  Superior  Court  for  trial  before  Chief 
Justice  Parljer  and  Justices  Thatcher  and  Jaciison. 
So  great  was  the  excitement  that  the  court  room 
was  oppressively  crowded  with  spectators  as 
soon  as  the  doors  were  opened,  and  a  large  mul- 
titude remained  outside.  The  prisoner  exercised 
his  full  right  of  challenging  peremptorily,  and 
the  jury  was  constituted  as  follows,  having  upon 
it  several  of  the  substantial  citizens  of  the  day, 
whose  names  will  be  well  remembered  at  this 
time,  viz.,  Samuel  Barker,  Aaron  Bancroft,  An- 
drew Drake,  Robert  Feanelly,]WichaelKennard, 
William  Mills,  John  Rayner,  Robert  Rogerson, 
Ephraim  Snow,  David  Shute,  Calvin  Spear, 
Pbineas  Upham. 

The  trial  did  not  develop  much  that  has  not 
been  before  stated.  Thomas  French  cleared  Susan 
Campbell  of  complicity  in  the  crime  by  testi- 
fying that  she  was  at  work  at  his  house  nearly  all 
the  day  of  the  murder. 

The  well-known  Samuel  Appleton,  Esq.,  who 
had  Kennedy  in  his  employ  and  was  much  inter- 
ested in  him,  apparently,  stated  that  the  deceased 
had  worked  for  him  some  eight  or  nine  months. 
The  day  after  he  was  missing,  Mr.  Appleton 
began  to  search  for  him,  and  was  three  times  at 
the  suspected  house  with  Constable  Reed.  He 
had  always  paid  him  in  bills  of  the  Keene  (N".  H.) 
bank.  The  whole  testimony  of  Mr.  Appleton 
did  credit  to  his  good  heart.  William  Taylor, 
the  owner  of  the  tenement,  was  also  a  witness. 
There  was  testimony  in  relation  to  the  suits  which 
Powars  brought  against  Kennedy  for  the  passage 
money  of  the  latter,  in  which  Samuel  D.  Parker 
was  his  attorney,  and  he  was  a  witness  thereto. 
Constable  Reed  was  a  witness  in  relation  to  his 
searching  the  house  in  South  Russell  street,  in 
which  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Appleton. 

Capital  trials  did  not  take  up  a  great  deal  of 
the  time  of  courts  and  juries  in  those  days.    All 
the   eovernment  testimony  was  put  in   before 
i  two  o'clock,  when  the  court  adjourned  for  din- 
ner, and  at  a  quarter  after  three  David  A.  Sim- 
mons, Esq.,  opened  with  the  defence,  bringing  in 
as  witnesses  to  prove  the  prisoner's  good  charac- 
ter two  respectable  Boston  mechanics,    Wyatt 
Richards  and  Calvin  Page.    He  then  proceeded 
:  with  a  speech  in  the  defence,  and  was  followed 
I  by  Mr.  Webster.    There  are  a  few  gentlemen  of 
the  bar  now  living  who  were  among  the  many 
who  went  into  court  to  hear  Daniel  Webster's 
speech,  because  the  they  knew  that  it  would  be 
something  beyond  the  usual  specimens  of  bar 
oratory,  however  he  might  succeed ;  also,  because 
many  of  them  thought  that  criminal  law  plead- 
ing was  not  his  forte,  and  that  he  might  make  a 
failure.    This  was  probably  the  first  occasion  in 
which  Mr.  Webster  was  called  upon  to  defend 
a  client  in  a  case  of  life  and  death,  and,  as  in 
that  in  which  he  acted  as  assistant  prosecutor  in 
the  celebrated  murder  trial  of  the  Knapps,  at 
Salem,  a  dozen  years  afterwards,  he  had  to  deal 
with    circumstantial    evidence,    though    upon 
diametrically  opposite  sides. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER'S   ARGUMENT. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  before  the  Powars 
jury  was  one  of  those  masterly  efforts  which  he 
was  capable  of  making  when  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  use  all  his  powers  of  reason  and  persua- 
sion to  effect  a  given  purpose.    The  fact  that  it 


is  rememberea  even  now,  ana  referred  to  as  a 
most  remarkable  argument  by  those  who  were 
juveniles  at  that  time,  is  a  convincing  proof  of  its 
singular  ability.    He  stated  in  the  beginning  that 
the  facts  stated  on  the  part  of  the  government 
were  not  doubted;  the  only  question  was  on  the 
inferences  from  these  facts.    If   there  was   any 
defect  in  the  series  of  circumstances  against  the 
prisoner,  the  jury  must  acquit,  for  the  prisoner 
had  a  right  to  a  charitable  construction  of  the 
circumstances    which    were   proved.     The  jury 
should  not  yield  to  the  impression  produced  by 
the  atrocity  of   the  crime  charged  against  him, 
for  it  was  natural  that  when  such  a  crime  had 
been  committed  there  should  be  a  strong  bias 
against   the  person  suspected.    The  circumstance 
of   the  body  being  found  in  the  prisoner's  cellar 
was  not  conclusive,  because  there  were  other  pos- 
sible modes  of   access  through  the  cellar  besides 
that  through  his  room.    There  were  other  cir- 
i  cumstantial  facts  which  have  not  been  mentioned 
[  in  this  sketch,  which  were  introduced  by  the  gov- 
I  ernment  on  the  Powars  trial,  and  which  told  ter- 
ribly against  him,  though  Mr.  Webster  disposed 
of    them  in  the  remarkable  manner  in  v/hich  he 
could  handle  a  difficult  case,  and  he  always  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  cause  which  he  represented. 
He  was  very  minute  with  regard  to  the  evidence 
of  some  of  the  witnesses,  and  he  indicated  to  the 
I  jury  how  easily  ic  was  for  them  to  be  mistaken 
as   to  facts,  in  language  accompanied  with  illus- 
I  trations   so  plausible,  that  with  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances which  he  called  up,  relating  to  persons 
who  had  been  falsely  convicted  upon  circum- 
'Stantial   evidence   of  the   crime   of  murder— to 
J  the  celebrated  Boorne  case  in  Vermont,  among 
others — that  the  multitude  who  had  come  into  the 
court-room  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  and  hearing 
i nothing    but    the    conviction    of   Powars    were 
placed  upon  the  seat  of  uncertainty.    They  could 
I  not  see  that  Powars  was  jj?'owecZ  guilty.    Mean- 
I  while,  if  we  may  gather  the  verdict  of  the  bar  of 
I  that  day  from  one  of   the  few  representatives 
which  is  left  of  it,  it  may  be  said  that  while  they 
I  did  not  consider  that  Daniel  Webster's  genius 
i  and  powers  could  shine  conspicuously  in  an  ar- 
gument in  defence  of  a  criminal  accused  of  mur- 
der,  they  did  not  believe  that  the  difficulties  of 
j  the  case  would  prove  to  be  serious  obstacles  to 
I  him,  as  he  could  fight  best  where  there  was  the 
[greatest  danger.     They  were  surprised  at    the 
[ingenuity  which  Ije  displayed  in  the  defence,  and 
the  sympathy  which  was  felt  with  him  in  the  end. 
[Young  lads,  then  at  school,  who  read  the  pow- 
erful speech  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  which  he  warned 
[the  Court  and  the  jury  that  they  should  give  to 
I  his  client  every  advantage  which  the  absence  of 
direct  evidence  allowed  to  him,— that  he  was  an  in- 
nocent man  before  the  court  unless  he  wsLsprcved 
guilty;    that  there,  before  the  jurymen,  must  be 
produced  the  evidence  of  the  killing,  or  the  pris- 
I  oner  must  go  free,— rose  from  the  perusal  with 
I  the  belief   in  them,  and  a  somewhat  indignant 
j  one,  that  Powars  was  not  convicted  of  the  mur- 
jder  of  Timothy  Kennedy.    The  judge  and  the 
Ijury  had  previously  decided  otherwise,  for  the 
trial  lasted  but  one  day,  and  alter  the  Attorney- 
!  general  had  closed  his  argument  in  reply  to  Mr. 
[Webster,  Chief  Justice  Parker  rose  to  condemn 
[the^unhappy  murderer  in  his  charge  to  the  jury. 


JUDGE  PARKER'S  CHARGE. 

The  unim passioned  and  sternly  inflexible  Judge 

arker,  at  the  commencement  of  his  charge,  flung 

de  all  the  references  which  the  counsel  for  the, 


isoner  bad  adduced  in  relation  to  evidences  of 
.staken  cases  of  circumstantial  evidence,  such 
that  of  the  Boornes  of  Vermont,  and  others 
Hilar,  because  they  had  no  relation  to,  nor,  as 
I  said,  any  similarity  with,  the  case  before  the 
ry.    All  the  cases  produced,  he  said,  differed 
om  the  present  one  in  the  want  of  evidence  of 
e  cMTpus  dilecti.    The  Judge  told  the  jurymen 
lat  the  design  of  all  such  law  maxims  as  that 
it  is  better  that  ten  guilty  persons  should  escape 
ten  that  one  innocent  man  should  suffer,"  were 
leant  to  impress  the  minds  of  jurymen  with  a 
litable  caution,  and  not  to  induce  them  toac-, 
uit  the  guilty.    Jurors  were  disposed  in  those 
ays  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the  judge,  and  in 
venty  minutes  from  the  time  they  were  charged 
ley  came  into  court  with  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
Probably  no  previous  trial  in  the  town  and 
ounty  had  ever  produced  such  an  excitement  or 
greater  one.    Public  curiosity  was  at  its  extent 
tiroughout  the  whole  trial-the  court  house  was 
hronged,  and  the  populace  without  was  so  tu- 
anltuous  that  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty 
hat  order  could  be  maintained  in  the  passages 
,nd  court-yard.    While  Mr.  Simmons  was  deliv- 
ring  his  speech  for  the  prisoner,  the  hubbub  was 
0  great  that  Judge  Parker  stopped  proceedings, 
md  the  constables  brought  in  one  or  two  young 
nen  who  were  in   the    noisy  crowd,  who  were 
;ommitted  to  prison  in  default  of  $100  bail. 

THE  SENTENCE. 

On  the  morning  after  the  trial,  Powars  was 
placed  at  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  State  addressed  the 
Court,  stating  that  the  prisoner  had  been  con- 
victed of  the  crime  of  murder,  and  concluding 
with,  "I  therefore  move,  your  Honors,  that  the 
sentence  of  Death  be  now  passed  upon  the  pris- 
oner, as  a  just  retribution  of  the  crime  of  which 
he  stands  convicted  of  record."  Chief-Justice 
Parker  then  addressed  the  prisoner,  and  told  him, 
[if  he  had  anything  to  say  before  the  sentence  of 
the  Court  was  passed  upon  him,  he  might  now 

say  it. 

Here  arose  a  scene  of  painful  confusion  an  the 
Court,  as  Powars  appeared  to  be  almost  uncon- 
trollable from  passion  and  excitement.  In  a 
rapid,  agitated  and  angry  manner,  he  said,  "I 
think  the  Court  very  dishonorable.  I  am  not 
guilty.  It  has  not  been  proved  that  I  am  guilty. 
If  there  was  one  witness  that  proved  that  I  am 
guilty,  I  should  be  satisfied.  May  it  please  your 
Honors,  I  am  dissatisfied." 

When  the  confusion  had  been  quieted,  the  Chief- 
Justice  addressed  the  prisoner  in  his  stern  and  | 
1  impressive  manner.  He  went  through  the  routine 
of  stating  the  circumstances  of  his  conviction 
after  a  fair  trial,  being  allowed  all  the  privileges 
which  the  law  permits,  the  aid  of  able  counsel 
who  presented  to  the  jury  every  consideration 
which  could  be  urged  in  his  favor,  and  adding 
that  "the  verdict  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
evidence;  that  the  Court  were  satisfied  with  it, 
and  had  no  doubt  of  his  guilt."  Judge  Parker 
also,  in  his  severely  impressive  way,  remarked 
upon  the  proof  of  malignity  and  cruelty  whicli 
had  been  exhibised  on  the  trial,  the  providential 
train  of  circumstances  which  led  to  the  prisoner  a 
detection,  arrest  and  conviction,  and  "the  cer- 
tainty of  the  punishment  which  must  overtake 
the  guilty,  if  not  in  this  life,  at  a  higher  tribunal. 
After  proceeding,  at  considerable  length,  to  sug- 
gest to  the  unhappy  man  the  considerations  and  j 
reflections  which  should  occupy  his  mind  during 


the  short  time  he  had  to  live,  at  a  signal  from  the 
officers  of  the  Court  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar 
and  the  spectators  all  rose,  and  Powars  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  taken  to  prison  and  thence  to  the 
place  of  excecution,  there  to  be  hung  by  the  neck 
until  he  was  dead. 

Judge  Parker's  frantence  occupied  nearly  half  a 
dozen  pages  in  the  pamphlet  report  of  the  trial, 
and  it  must  have  been  terrible  for  the  culprit  to 
hear,  in  his  excited  state  of  mind,  and  with  his 
susceptible  feelngs.  It  was  divided  into  short, 
pithy  and  forcible  paragraphs,  evesj  one  of  which 
was  loaded  with  severity  and  reproach,  and  two 
of  them  are  copied  here  as  specimens  of  the  style 
of  that  day.  The  udg3  was  addressing  Powars, 
and  said, — 

"  You  were  hurried  by  the  worm  within  you  from 
the  scene  of  your  guilt,  for  the  guilt  of  blood  leaves 
no  peace  to  the  heart,  however  hard,  or  the  conscience, 
however  seared. 

"  The  fear  of  God  cometh  even  to  the  wicked,  when 
staiced  with  blood,  and  from  the  time  of  tlefirat 
murder  to  this,  its  parallel,  he  who  hath  imbrued  his 
hands  with  innocent  blood,  has  never  been  able  to 
holdTiis  head  erect  or  wear  the  part  of  Innocence." 

Such  exhibitions  of  forensic  terror  and  torture 
in  judicial  death  sentences  have  passed  away. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  Mr.  Webster  was  ex- 
ceedingly, and,  as  was  apparent  to  those  who 
were  present  in  the  Court,  very  disagreeably  sur- 
prised when  Michael  Powars  stated  to  the  Court 
that  he  selected  him  for  his  counsel.  The  great 
statesman  and  orator  of  a  later  day  had  not 
been  long  here  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where 
\  he  had  represented  a  district  in  Congress,  and 
had  brought  with  him  a  great  reputation.  He 
I  was  rather  annoyed  that  Powars  should  select 
i  him  as  his  counsel,  and,  as  has  been  stated  before, 
the  Suffolk  Bar  had  some  question  of  their  new 
brother's  ability  to  defend  so  desperate  a  case. 

Powars  addressed  a  petition  of  somewhat  un- 
usual character  for  persons  in  his  situation  to  the 
Governor  and  Council,  stating  in  the  commence- 
ment that  he  "  would  not  be  insensible  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Executive  in  extending  him  a  par- 
don, and  if  this  could  be  done,  he  trusted  that  his 
future  conduct  would  evince  his  gratitude."  It 
it  could  not  be  done  consistently,  however,  the 
petition  proceeded,  "  he  eiitreats  that  he  may  not 
long  be  continued  in  confinement  and  chains, 
whereby  his  mind  may  be  weakened,  and  his  for- 
titude diminished.  *  *  *  To  die  by  public 
execution  requires  corporal  strength  and  firmnes'^ 
of  mind,  as  well  as  lively  hopes  of  future  for- 
giveness, to  brave  the  world  under  such  circum- 
stances with  composure.  *  *  *  Kepentance 
should  be  felt  and  expressed  when  the  penitent 
suppliant  is  in  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties. 
*  *  *  Such  is  the  state  of  his  feelings  that 
he  does  not  wish,  if  he  must  die,  to  have  the  time 
protracted  until  his  breath  is  lost  and  his  courage 
gone.  Fortitude,  like  all  other  possessions,  is  of 
uncertain  tenure.  If  his  life  is  forfeited  to  the 
countrj^,  and  a  pardon  cannot  be  extended,  let  that 
forfeiture  be  paid  without  delay."  Probably  no 
similar  petition  was  ever  presented  to  our  Execu- 
tive from  one  under  sentence  of  death,  and  this 
was  not  exactly  complied  with,  for  his  execution 
was  ordered  on  the  25th  of  May,  six  weeks  after 
his  sentence  of  death. 

Powars  was  described  in  the  publications  as  a 
very  powerful  man,  fifty  years  of  age,  born  in 
county  Wexford,  Ireland,  and  came  to  Boston 
from  England  in  1802.  The  mother  of  Kennedy 
was  his  first  cousin.    He  had  been  engaged  in  the 


■isibgs  and  burnings  incident  to  Ireland  at  that 
lay,  and  was  forced  to  flee  for  his  life.  He  was  a 
'avorite  with  his  employers  in  Boston,  was  wil- 
ling to  do  the  hardest  work,  obtained  high  wages, 
laid  up  his  earnings  with  much  care,  and  lived 
with  frugality  and  temperance.  He  was  never 
sued  here,  nor  prosecuted  for  any  quarrel  or  riot. 
Still  the  West-End  boys  had  discovered  that  he 
was  very  passionate,  and  they  would  sometimes 
throw  stones  at  his  house  in  South  Russell  street, 
in  the  evening,  "to  bring  out  the  red-headed 
Irishman,"  who  would  be  very  savage  to  them  in 
word?,  and  they  took  good  care  to  keep  out  of  his 

reach.  .       .  , ,  ^ 

Powars  made  his  will  while  m  prison,  and  left 
small  sums  to  relations  or  friends  in  Ireland.  He 
gave  the  larger  part  of  his  money  to  the  Catholic  , 
Bishop  Chevereux  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  He 
had  previously  been  very  liberal  to  the  poor  pris- 
oners in  jail  with  him,  and  gave  a  half  eagle 
to  three  women  who  were  witnesses  against  him 
on  the  trial,  to  prove  that  he  bore  no  ill  will 
to  them. 

THE   EXECUTION. 

Powars  was  executed  on  the  day  appointed  on 
Boston  Neck,  the  gallows  being  erected  on  land 
belonging  to  the  town,  "  on  the  East  side  of  the 
main  street  and  near  the  Roxbury  canal."  The 
procession  moved  from  the  jail  in  the  following 
order :  High  Sheriff  of  Suffolk  county  and  four 
Deputies;  wagon  with  the  prisoner;  cart  convey- 
ing the  coffin ;  carriage  containing  the  Surgeon 
of  the  County  and  the  Superintendent  of  Burials; 
lastly,  two  Deputy  Sheriffs.  "All  the  horses  in 
the  procession  were  white;  and  the  appearance 
was  impressive."  The  wagon  was  surrounded 
with  constables  on  foot.  Powars  was  dress«d,  as 
on  his  trial,  in  a  handsome  brown  coat,  white 
pantaloons,  and  long  yellow  or  white-topped 
boots,  which  were  his  usual  Sunday  wear.  On 
the  platform  his  head  was  uncovered,  and  was 
partially  bald.  He  exhibited  occasionally  marks 
of  agitation,  and  his  countenance,  which  during 
his  trial  exhibited  great  sensibilty  and  strong  pas- 
sion, was  convulsed  with  his  mental  suffering. 
While  he  was  engaged  with  Father  Larrissey,  the 
R  jman  Catholic  priest  who  attended  him  in  prayer, 
as  a  part  of  the  programme  the  High  Sheriff 
made  an  appropriate  address  to  the  multitude  of 
spectators,  and  read  the  warrant  of  execution. 

CLOSING   SCENE. 

The  whole  closing  scene  was  singularly  charac- 
teristic. When  Father  Larrissey  was  giving  to 
Powars  his  last  embrace,  the  following  dialogue 
took  place  between  them. 

Prisoner-"  Have  1,  Father,  betiayed  like  a 
man?" 

Gmfessor—"  Yes,  child,  you  have." 

Prisoner— "Willyoureport.it  to  my  friends 
and  the  good  Bishop?" 

Confessor—"  I  will." 

The  prisoner  then,  raising  his  head,  added,  "I 
bid  the  world  farewell !"    The  rope  was  cut  at  the 
moment,  and  Michael  Powars  was  launched  into 
eternity,  dying  without  a  struggle.     He  hung 
about  half  an  hour,  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the 
I  vast  multitude,  as    his    body    swung    between 
LUfiam  ?M  earth,  when,  as  the  surgeou  deplarea 
him  to  be  bfficially  cteaci,  he  was  cut  down  and  | 
immediately  buried  in  the  South  burying-ground, 
very  near  to  which  the  gallows  had  been  erected,  j 
At  that  time  the  South-End  cemetery  was  not  j 
inclosed,  as  it  was  soon  afterwards,  by  a  substan- 1 
tial  stone  wall,  and  furnished  with  tombs,  paths  i 
and  other  melancholy  adornments  of  cemeteries,  1 
b«|||as  an  irregular  burying-place,  inclosed  with  | 


a  wooden  rail,  like  a  country  church-yard,  and 
where  paupers,  strangers,  etc.,  were  laid  to  their 
last  sleeping.  Michael  Powars  was  buried  there. 
A  report  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  execution 
that  his  body  was  to  be  given  to  the  surgeons; 
but,  by  the  law  of  the  day,  it  was  only  in  case  of 
murder  by  duel— a  special  abhorrence  of  our 
fathers— that  that  process  was  imperatively  neces- 
sary as  a  part  of  the  sentence.  In  all  other  cases 
the  delivery  of  the  body  of  a  man  that  had  been 
hanged  to  the  town  or  county  surgeons  for  dis- 
section was  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  and 
it  was  not  a  part  of  the  sentence  of  Powars.  The 
judge  presiding  might  hare  thought  that  the  ad- 
ditional degradation  to  a  man  of  his  nervous 
temperament  might  have  driven  him  to  madness. 

AFTERWARDS. 

The  hanging  of  Michael  Powars  was  an  event 
to  be  talked  of  for  some  time  in  Old  Boston  as 
a  consequence  of  the  notoriety  of  his  crime,  and 
his  peculiar  dress  on  that  day  is  remembered  to 
this  time,  and  described  by  the  witnesses  thereof; 
a  somewhat  light  joke  was  made  also  thereupon 
at  the  time.  The  day  afterwards  a  Boston  mer- 
chant, who  was  occasionally  suspected  of  being 
somewhat  penurious  in  his  habits  and  customs, 
appeared  upon  'Change  with  yellow-topped  boots 
of  similar  shade  with  those  of  Powars.  One  of 
the  State  street  loungers  accosted  him  with  mock 
gravity,  saying,  "Mr.  H.,  how  came  you  with 
•Mike  Powars's  boots?  Did  you  buy  them  of 
the  Sheriff?  They  appear  to  be  a  very  good  fit, 
and  I  suppose  you  got  them  cheap."  The  inter- 
rogator did  not  wait  for  a  reply  from  the  aston- 
ished and  exasperated  wearer  of  top-boots. 

Of  all  those  who  figured  ia  the  Powars  trial  of 
more  than  fifty-two  years,— judges,  jury,  counsel 
and  witnesses,  we  know  of  but  one  person  living 
amongst  us,— the  venerable  Samuel  D.  Parker, 
son  of  Bishop  Parker  of  Trinity  Church,  and  a 
gentleman  who  has  filled  a  large  space  in  the 
criminal  records  of  our  country  as  a  counsel  and 
as  prosecuting  attorney.  He  still  lives  with  a 
clear  intellect  and  fairly  retentive  memory, 
though  suffering  from  the  infirmities  of  age.  He 
was  merely  a  witness  in  the  case,  having  been 
employed  as  attorney  by  Powars  in  his  suit ! 
against  Kennedy. 

THE   TAEADE   OF     EXECUTIONS. 

The  apparently  honorary  procession  which  ac- 
companied Michael  Powars  to  the  place  of  his 
excntion  would  appear  strange  enough  if  re- 
peated in  our  own  times  of  Anno  Domini  1872. 
It  stood  far  behind  the  processon  of  the  United 
States  authorities,  which  was  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  hanging  of  some  pirates  on  Bos- 
ton Neck  the  year  before.  The  circumstances 
were  not  of  great  interest,  for  they  were  not  local, 
except  that  the  crime  of  piracy  was  always  held 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  enormities.  John 
Williams,  a  New  Yorker,  Francis  Frederick,  a 
Minorca  Spaniard,  John  P.  Rog,  a  Dane,  and 
Peter  Peterson,  a  Swede,-the  last  only  20  years 
of  age,  and  Frederick,  the  eldest  being  only  32,- 
were  hung  ii  Boston  for  murdei;  and  piracy  at 
sea,  Feb.  18, 1819.  They  were  tried  at  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  in  1818,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  a  month  previously  to  the  time  they  were 
finally  disposed  of,  but  were  reprieved  at  that 
time  by  President  Murroe.  They  were  seamen  on 
board  schooner  Plattsburg,  in  1816,  and  sailed 
w^r  f.n  """"'^  ^""^  Smyrna,  in  July  of  that  year, 
witn  3f40,CO()  specie  and  a  cargo  of  coffee.  They 
murdered  the  captain,  mate  and  supercargo  at 
sea^and  ran  for  the  coast  of-Norway,  where  theirj 


Wssel  was  seized  by  the  Danish  authorities,  and 
they  were  thrown  into  prison  at  Copenhagen,  and 
remained  there  nearly  two  years  and  a  half,  when 
they  were  brought  to  Boston  in  the  U.  S.  ship 
Hornet,  tried  and  condemned.  They  could  not 
complain  that  they  did  not  have  a  triumphant 
march  to  the  gallowf,  and  we  copy  below  the 
printed  programme  thereof,  with  the  capitals  and 
the  lines  as  originally  printed,  as  also  the  spell- 
ing:   

"ORDER  OF  TEE  PROCESSION. 

Two  Police  Oflicerp,  mounted  on  white  horses. 

Mb.  SPRAGUE,  deputy  MARSHALL, 

On  Horseback  with  the  S  Iver  Oar. 

DEPUTY  SHERIFFS    BILLINGS   AND  BROWN. 

On  Horseback. 
NATIONAL  SURGEON   AND    OFFICER  OF  PO- 
LICE in  a  Carriage. 
Two  Constables  on  Foot. 
CORONER  STEVENSON  OF  SUFFOLK,  on  Horse- 
back. 
DISTRICT  MARSHALL  PRINCE   and  SUFFOLK 
I     COUNTY  SHERIFF  HALL,  in  their  Carriage. 

Two  Constables  with  their  badges  on  Foot, 

PRISONERS  la   a  Carriage,  accompanied  by  their 

Clergyman,  and  Deputy  Sheriff  BELL. 

Keeper  of  the  Prison. 

Two  Constables  on  Foot. 

Cart  with  Coffins. 

Two  Aids  on  Horseback. 

Four  Constables  on  each  flank,  with  their  wands." 

Nothing  could  be  set  out  more  magnificently, 
except  that  the  programme  omitted  music.  Suffi- 
cient accommodation  was  given  to  the  public  to 
see  the  Execution  Show,  for  the  following  para- 
graph was  added  to  the  bottom  :— 

El^=""The  procession  will  pass  from  the  jail  down 
Court  street,  through  State,  India,  Custom-House  and 
Milk  streets,  to  the  Main  (Washingtoc)  street,  and 
thence  to  the  place  of  execution." 

In  the  morning  these  persons  were  taken  from 
the  jail  to  the  marshal's  room,  where  they  were 
dressed  in  blue  jackets  and  trowsers,  and  were 
furnished  w'th  hats  having  pendent  ribbons.    As 
it  was  quite  cold,  they  were  furnished  with  proper 
outside  garments  for  the  long    march.     Their 
place  of  execution  was  also  near  the  town  bury- 
ing-ground,  as  the    South-End   graveyard  was 
called,  but  on  the  west  side.    Father  Larrissey 
was  their  priest  and  confessor.    Notwithstanding 
the  cold  weather,  it  was  estimated  that  the  spec- 
tators on  the  occasion,  of  all  descriptions,  ex- 
ceeded   twenty    thousand.      Those    who    were 
present  will  remember  that  the  scene  resembled  j 
a  gathering  upon  Boston  Common  upon  some 
great  public  occasion.    There  were  women  with  ; 
infants,  children  of  different  ages,  wagons  from 
the  suburbs  full  of  people,  spectators  climbing 
up  upon  the  wheels,  and  all  the  usual  tumults  of 
a  large  misceHaneous  gathering.    At  the  request 
of  Marshal    Prince,    D  eputy-Marshal  Bell  ad- 
dressed the  assembly.    Then  the  marshal  read 
the  death  warrant,  and  made  a  speech  also,  to  j 
his  "fellow-citizens,"  and  the  prisoners,  being  j 
ready,  ascended  the  scaffold,  Williams  leading  the 
:  way.    White  caps  were  placed  on  their  heads, 
and  they  were  swung  off.    All  but  Williams  died  | 
hard.    Those  living  who  were  present  at  the  exe-  j 
cution  will  remember  that  the    double    halter  \ 
which  held  Rog,  who  was  a  man  weighing  three 
or  four  hundred  pounds,  gave  way  through  some  1 
defect  in  the  rigging,  or  the   rope  slipped.    As  j 
people  looked  on  the  scene  after  th-e  falling  of  the  j 
drop  or  platform,  but  three  white  caps  were  visi- 1 


ble  with  the  heads  and  bodies  to  which  they  were 
attached.  The  fourth  had  fallen  upon  his  coffin 
through  the  inadequacy  of  the  block  or  rigging 
to  support  so  heavy  a  man.  He  was  immediately 
hoisted  up  again,  and,  though  senseless,  vitality 
had  not  departed  from  him,  as  was  manifested  by 
his  struggles  and  other  indications. 

There  was  a  sort  of  tradition  or  superstition 
among  the  people  at  that  time  that  if  a  criminal 
escaped  death  through  the  act  of  cfflcials,  acci- 
dents and  blunders  not  being  barred,— he  was 
entitled  to  his  life,  and  when  Rog  was  hoisted  up 
again  to  finish  strangulation,  if  that  had  not  been 
eifectually  performed,  there  was  a  general  cry  of 
"Shame!"  from  the  spectators,  who  insisted 
that  he  had  finished  the  terms  of  his  sentence  by 
the  law,  and  should  go  free;  but  their  indignation 
and  sympathy  were  little  heeded  by  the  marshal 
and  his  assistants. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  Mr.  Low,  the  sexton 
of  Dr.  Lowell's  West  Church,  who  was  on  the 
spot  waiting  to  take  charge  of  the  bodies.  A 
sound  like  that  of  wind  came  from  the  fallen 
pirate's  throat,  so  that  Low  was  terribly  fright- 
ened, and  cried  out,  "  The  man's  alive."  Mr. 
Low  might  literally  be  called  a  "  sexton  of  the 
old  school,"  and  many  stories  have  been  told  of 
him.  He  liked  a  glass  of  toddy  occasionally  or 
semi-occasionally,  and  at  one  time  it  was  said, 
though  being  a  little  uncertain,  he  caused  an 
alarm  of  fire  by  ringing  the  nine-o'clock  evening 
bell  an  hour  too  soon.  Of  course  this  subjected  i 
him  to  whole  broadsides  of  jokes  the  following  '' 
day,  and  to  make  amends  he  struck  an  average, 
and  the  next  night  did  not  ring  his  bell  till  ten 
o'clock. 

NAMES   OP  STREETS. 

After  the  erection  of  Colonnade  Row,  in  1816, 
both  the  real    title  and  the  nickname  of  "  Cape 
Cod  Row"  became  alike  distasteful  tp  some  of 
the  residents,  who  wished  to  have  some  other 
name  given  to  the  handsome  block.    In  1818,  the 
proprietors  of    the  estates  generally  agreed  to 
change  the  name  to  Belle-  Vue,  which  they  de- 
clared to  be  peculiarly  appropriate  to   houses 
which  commanded  so  extensive,  so  vavied  and  so  i 
commanding  a  view,  and  that  the  only  objection 
to  it  was  that  it  was  a  foreign  name  and  not 
easily  understood.  Still,  as  one  newspaper  writer 
at  the  time  observed,  as  Boston  had  then  at  least 
two  instructors  who  possessed  the  miraculous  art 
of  making  perfect  French  scholars  in  forty-eight 
lessons,  the   French   language   would   without 
doubt  soon  become  as  common  as  the  native  ver- 
napular.    It  was  proposed  to  commence  the  num- 
bers at  David  Greenough's  (Jwelling  hougs,  on  the 
corner  of  West  street.    It  was  argued",  besides, 
that  the  successful  change  of  Devonshire  street 
from  Pudding  alley,  Congress  street  from  Quaker 
lane,    and  Exchange  street  from   "Damnation" 
alley,  Boston  people  "  should  not  despair  of  re- 
nioving  all  the  barbarous,  ill-sounding  and  inap- 
propriate names  ^h^ch  yijlgarity  njay  have  afHxed 
and  usage  confirmed."   The  proposition^  however, 
must  have  appeared  rather  too    outlandish  to 
obtain  favor,  andf  the  change  was  nof   made, 
though  the  name  of  Fayette  place  was  given  to 
the  Row  after  the  memorable  visit  of  Lafayette  ' 
to  Boston,  some  years  afterwards.    The  appella- 
tion applied  to  Exchange  street,  must  have  been 
a  soubriquet,  like  that  of  "Soap-suds"    alley, 
popularly  given  to  a  lane  at  the  Southend. 


A  POLITICAL  EXCITEMENT. 

At  the  time  that  the  whole  of  the  old  towti  ap- 
peared to  be  exercised  v/tth  eJcci'etticnt  and  Lnri- 
osity  In  relation  to  the  tti'ardcr  of  Timothy  Ken- 
nedy, there  was  a  political  excitcmeht  ot  a  deeper 
and  more  pervading  chal'act»^r>  ^^hich  Was  then 
for  the  first  ti're  sjsrung  upon  the  country,  and 
was  a  source  of  wrath  and  bitferness  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  North  and  South  until  it 
culminated  in  the  rebel  wat  of  1861.  The  great 
question  of  the  t^tansion  of  slavery  arose  with 
that  of  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  State  into 
the  Union  without  restriction,  although  the 
greater  part  of  the  Territory  was  north  ol  the 
slavery  line,  as  understood  by  the  compact.  It 
was  not  then  a  party  question;  for  the  Democrats, 
or  Republicans  as  they  called  themselves,  were  in 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  nation,  the  old 
Federal  party  was  virtually  dead,  though  it  had 
a  few  representatives  in  Congress  from  Massachu- 
setlf,  and  from  a  few  other  States,  includina  one 
of  the  two  delegates  from  the  little  Stafe  of  Del- 
aware, and  one  or  two  from  Philadelphia.  The 
vote  for  admission  without  restriction  was  carried 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  three  majority, 
— 90  to  87,— and  of  these  tvjo  were  from  Massa- 
chusetts, viz.,  Jonathan  Mason  of  Boston,  a  Fed- 
eralist, and  Henry  Shaw  of  Lanesboro',  in  Beri 
shire  County,  a  Democrat.  John  Holmes  ann 
Mark  Landon  Hill,  of  Maine,— which  State  had 
applied  for  admission  to  the  Ucion, — and  who 
were  elected  representatives  while  it  was  a  por 
tion  of  Massachusetts,  also  Democrats,  voted  for 
the  free  admission.  The  Senate,  which  contained 
a  msjority  for  the  unrestricted  admission,  had 
tacked,  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Maine  as  a  State,  the  proposition  to  admit 
Missouri  also,  without  restriction.  The  slavery 
majority  was  two  in  the  Senate  and  originally 
the  antislavery  majority  was  eight  in  the  House. 
Mr.  Shaw  was  the  only  member  from  New  Eng- 
land who  voted  tor  connecting  the  admission  of 
ItLe  two  Stales  in  one  bill.  He  was  a  man  of 
considerable  ability,  and  for  many  years  after- 
wards represented  Lanesboro'  in  the  General 
Pourt,  but  he  never  went  to  Congress  again.  He 
I'was  a  favorite  speaker  in  the  Massachusetts 
"House  of  Representatives,  being  dry,  sarcastic 
and  cynical;— but  his  Missouri  vote  shelved  and 
tbarred  him  from  national  public  life. 
fe;  PREVIOUS    BISCUSSIOX. 

The  subject  had  come  before  the  popular  mind 
the  year  before,  and  various  meetings  had  been 
bOlden  in  different  parts  of  the  Northern  States  in 
relation  thereto.  One  was  held  in  Boston  in  No-  ] 
Fcmber,  1819,  which  appointed  a  committee  of  six 
l^ntlemen  to  call  a  more  general  assemblage  at 
Ihe  State  House  December  .3,  and  they  did  this 
under  their  own  names.  The  committee  was 
equally  divided  in  politics;  Dr.  William  Eustis, 
who  was  afterwards  Democratic  Governor  of 
Massacnusetts,  being  the  first  signer,  with  Josiah 
Quincy,  the  most  extreme  of  all  Federalists,  also 
Marshal  James  P.-ince,  Daniel  Webster,  James  T. 
Austin  and  John  Gallison  following  afterwards. 

The  meeting  was  duly  held  at  the  State  House. 
Dr.  Eustis  Bominated  Marshal  Prince  as  chair, 
man,  and  William  Tudor  was  made  Secretary. 
James  T.  Austin  addre.^sed  the  company,  and  on 
his  motion  a  larger  committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  citiZ3nl^ 
I  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  of  which  Dr.  Eustis 
I  was  chairman ,  to  consider  and  decide  as  to  what  \ 


measures  were  necessary  to  be  adopted,  and  Mr. 
Eustis  and  his  colleagues  reported  that  "  the  ex- 
tirpation of  slavery  has  never  ceased  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  measure  deeply  concerning  the  honor 
and  safety  of  the  United  States."  The  resolves 
declared  that  Congress,  possessed  the  power  and 
should  exercise  it,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  any 
new  State  created  beyond  the  limits  of  the  origi- 
nal territories  of  the  United  States  except  by 
prohibition  of  slavery. 

COXSTITUTIONAL       ODJECTION. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  only  voice 
raised  against  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions 
came  from  Alden  Bradford,  then  Secretary  of 
State  under  Governor  Brooks,  and  a  Federalist  ot 
the  old  school.  He  said,  that,  though  he  detested 
slavery  as  much  as  any  man  could,  he  had  his ! 
doubts  whether  Congress  possessed  the  constitu- 1 
tional  right  to  legislate  on  the  subject.  Mr.  | 
Bradford  wanted  the  report  modified,  "so  that  it 
might  not  in  future  be  used  as  a  precedent  fur ! 
the  assumption  and  exercise  of  powers  not  ex-  i 
pressly  delegated  by  the  Constitution."  George  I 
Blake,  for  many  years  United  States  Attorney  for  I 
Massachusetts,  replied  to  Mr.  Bradford,  and  Dan- ' 
iel  Webster  followed  him  on  the  same  side.  It 
was  voted  to  obtain  signatures  to  the  resolutions 
adopted,  and  to  send  them  to  Congress. 

EXCITE3IENT   IN   CONGRESS.  , 

The  debate  in  the  U.  S.  House  of.  Representa- 
tives, as  also  in  the  Senate,  upon  this  question, 
was  the  most  exciting  which  had  ever  been 
known  in  Congress,  and  it  was  sectional  entirely. 
One  of  the  incidents  of  the  fiery  discussion  was 
that  the  Quaker  State  of  Pennsylvania  came  to 
the  front  in  the  contest,  and  showed  the  greatest 
pluck  and  determination.  John  Sergeant,  who 
was  a  dozen  years'  afterward  a  candidate  for 
Vice-President  on  the  ticket  with  Henry  Clay, 
was  so  eloquent  and  forcible  in  his  remarks,  that 
he  extorted  even  the  applause  of  John  Randolph, 
of  Virginia,  who  was  the  Thersiteg  of  the  slavery 
party,  and  a  constant  derider  of  the  whole  North. 
Senator  James  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  threatened 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union  unlets  the  North 
should  submit,  and  Senaor  Walter  Lowrie,  of 
Pennsylvania,  answered  with  all  calmness,  that 
'^the  dissolution  of  the  Union  or  the  extension 
of  slavery  aie  dreadful  alternatives,  but,  if  he 
must  decide,  he  should  choose  the  former." 

RESULT,— FIRST   DISUNION   THREATS. 

The  issue  is  a  matter  of  history  not  to  be  en- 
larged upon  here.  Maine  was  admitted  into  the 
Union,  and  Missouri  came  in  without  restriction, 
after  one  of  the  most  violent  discussions  which 
ever  shook  the  halls  of  Congress.  Ex- President 
Jefi-erson  alluded  to  it  as  striking,  and  affecting 
him  like  an  alarm  bell  at  midnight.  The  North 
was  mortifi-d  to  the  core:  the  South  was  fiercely 
exultant.  William  R.  King,  afterward  Vice-Presi- 
dent with  Franklin  Pierce,  then  a  new  member 
of  the  Senate  from  Alabama,  violently  threatened 
a  dissolution  in  the  Senate,  and  a  Virginia  mem- 
ber of  the  House  fr>:.m  the  Petersburg  district 
wrote  home,  that  the  Southern  Statfs  should  de- 
mand an  amendment  of  the  constitution  to  se- 
cure all  the  requirements  of  slavery,  and  if  re- 
fused to  "dissolve  instan  tly  at  all  hazards'."  With 
him,  he  said,  "the  Union  was  not  worth  a 
thought." 

The  surrender  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
came  upon  the  North  with  great  astonishment  as 
well  as  mortification.  On  the  last  day  of  Febru- 
aiy,  after  one  of   the -longest  and  ablest  debates 


tver  naa  in  Congress,  the  House  voted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  eisht  to  adopt  an  amendment  to  the 
Jlissouii  admission  bill,  restricting  slavery;  and 
on  the  first  day  of  March,  they  voted,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  three,  to  reject  the  amendment  they  had 
so  deliberately  agreed  to.  It  was  on  thisquesion 
that  John  Eatdolph  made  the  tirst  application  Df 
'•dough-faces'  to  Northern  Representatives.  He 
said  in  debate  after  the  matter  was  settled,  "They 
got  scared.  They  saw  their  dough-faces  in  the 
glass,  and  gave  ns  a  majority  of  three."  The 
sarcasm  was  admitted  to  be  deserved,  but  it  was 
a  trifle  ungrateful. 

THE      IMFOET. 

One  of  the  Massachusetts  Eepresentatives 
wrote  home  from  WashingtOD,  to  the  Boston 
Centincl,  that  this  was  looked  upon  as  "the  most 

I  momentous  question  which  had  ever  been  dis- 
cussed in  Congress;"  adding,  ''You  will  hear  with 
surprise  and  regret  that  the  friends  of  freedom 
have  at  last  found  themselves  in  a  minority  up- 
on tte  great  subject."    When  they  heard  the 
!  names  of  the  conferrcrs  between  the  two  Houses 
•  they  had  their  forebodings,  and  this  committee 
I  bad  been  in  session  bat  a  short  time  before  the 
{slavery    men   noised    it    abroad    that    they  had 
I  agreed  upon  aU  their  points,  and  this  was  con- 
i  sidered  equivalent  to   a  surrender  of   freedom. 
The  conference  committee  was  composed  of  two 
I  Southern   Siuators  and  Mr.  Thomas  of  lUinois, 
who  voted  against  restricdon,  and  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  headed  by  Mr.  Lowndes  of 
South    Carolina,  and  was  no  wonder  that  the  j 
friends  of   freedom  had  forebodings.    This  was  j 
Henry  Clay's  first  "compromise."  j 

THE  COMPEOIIISE.  j 

What  has  been  known  for  many  years  as   the 
"Missouri  Conference"  was  originally  proposed 
to  be  affixed  to  the  bill  for  admitting  Maine  into 
the  raion,  which  had  also  the  Missouri  admis- 
sion bill  attached  to  it.    After  the  final  vote  was  , 
i  taken  in  the  Senate  on  the  Missouri  admission  | 
Iwithoutrestriction.S-nator  Je.se  B.  Thomas  of 
'  Illinois  brought  up,  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill, 
a  new  section  declaring  the  inhibition  of  slavery 
in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  Xorth  of  ; 
►  360  30'    north  latitude,    which  was  agreed  to  ; 
without  debate.    Senator  David  Trimble  of  Ohio 
lendeavoredtohave  the  rule  applied  to  all  the 
Louisiana  purchase  except  the  States  of  Louisiana 
and  M'.ssonri,  and  the  then  territory  of  Arkansas. 
,  The  motion  had  only  Vl  oat  of  ^2  votes;  Senator  ; 
■  H.  G.  Otis  of  Massachusetts  voting  for  it,  and  ; 
Seftator  James  Lloyd  against  it.  ; 

This  was  the  first  question  in  which  the  South  ■ 
threatened  in  C-ongtess  to  make  a  dissolution  of  j 
the  Union,  as  it  was  the  first  great  sectional  trial  of  | 
strength]  and  the  Xorth  was  defeated.    Great  sor- . 
row  was  expressed  at  the  result,  in  prose  and  verse, 
while  the  Southerners  were  corresponctingly  elated. 
Charles  Pincknev,    representative    from    South 
Carolina,,  wrote  "home  to  his  Charleston  consatu- 
ents,  that  the  result  was  "considered  by  the  slave- 
holding  States  as  a  great  triumph,"  which  would 
give  the  Southern  interest  in  a  short  time  an 
addition  of  six  and  perhaps  of  eight  taembers  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  Spates.    The  territory 
which  was  restricted  by  the  Thomas  amendment 
(Mr.  Pincknev  voting  against  the  restriction)  he 
I  Pleasantly  described  as  "  a  vast  tract  inhab^ 
oSy"  tjy  "lavages  and  wild  beasts,  m  which  not  a 
foot  of  the  Indian  claim  to  soil  ha?  been  exti^; 
Rttished,  and  in  which  no  land  office  will  be  opened 
for  a  great  length  of  time."    This  was  the  divis^ 
lion  which  the  Southern  gentlemen  said  they  had 
jmatle  between  freedoth  and  slavery,  and  the  pnb- 


Hcatioh  of  such  letters  greatly  tended  to  the 
irritation  cf  the  Xorth.  In  thatdespised  territory 
now,  however,  that  "  howling  wilierness,"  are 
the  thriving  States  of  Mi^.higan,  Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnciora,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Nevada  and  Ore- 
gon, with  Colorado,  Dakota,  Montana,  Utah 
and  Wrt-hlngton  Territories,  though  at  the  time 
the  boast  was  made,  Northern  men  only  looked 
to  Michigan  with  Maine  to  offset  all  the  wains  of 
Senators  in  tne  new  States.  Soth  South  and 
North  looked  upon  the  result  the  same  way.  An 
Ohio  "bard,"amons  others,  sent  forth  his  grief  to 
the  world  in  mournful  verse,  onestanraof  which 
fan  thus! 

"  Ob,  rued  forever  be  the  day. 

When,  e'en  in  Freelom's  gacred  fane, 
Her  thankless  soi  s  arose  to  gay, 

'  Go,  bind  the  wilJemess  in  chains.' " 
AC1I02C  Of   the  fEOPt.E. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  admission  of  Mis 
.  souri  as  a  slave  State  was  received  in  Boston,  a 
meeting  was  called  at  Concert  Hall,  at  which  a 
large  and  respectable  number  of  citizens  attend- 
ed, and  at  which  some  very  animated  addresses, 
were  made,  Captain  William  Sturgis  presided, 
and  J.  Goddard  was  secretary.  The  meeting  was 
rather  an  impromptu  one,  but  a  committee  of 
first-class  citizens  was  appointed  to  determine 
what  course  it  was  expedient  to  ptjrsue,  and  this 
committee  was  composed  of  James  Savage,  Wm. 
Minot,  William  Tudor,  Stephen  Codman,  Lemuel 
Shaw,  George  Bond,  H.  G.  Otis,  Jr.,  and  Henry 
H.  Fuller,  and  they  reported  in  favor  of  having 
.^.public  meering  at  Faneuil  Hall  ten  or  twelve 
;&ays  afterward  for  a  general  expression  of  views 
upon  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  this  was  ac- 
cepted. At  the  first  moment  of  feeling  it  was 
proposed,  as  was  the  fashion  of  that  day,— one 
which  had  come  down  from  revolutionary  times,— 
to  call  a  public  meeting;  but,  when  the  citizens 
came  together,  n®  one  had  any  plan  to  derlse, 
and  so  it  was  only  preposed  to  meet  again. 

THE  MEETIXG  ABAXDOXED. 

The  meeting  for  the  exprts. ion  of  the  feelings 
of  the  citizens  at  Faneuil  Hall,  which  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Concert  Hall  committee,  was  never 
holden.  Probably  it  was  considered  to  be  too 
much  like  locking  the  stable  door  after  the  horse 
was  stolen:  at  any  rate  the  committee  issued  an 
address  on  the  i!3d  of  March,  giving  reasons  why 
the  meeting  should  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
The  reasons  were  not  of  an  extraordinarily  cogent 
character,  being  mainly  that  there  were  &  great 
many  political  meetings  to  be  holden,  as  it  was 
near  the  time  of  State  and  town  elections;  that 
the  public  sentiment  had  been  expressed  the 
previous  winter  in  an  able  and  dignified  memorial 
to  Congress  against  the  measure,  and  that  at 
some  future  time  further  movements  might  be 
made  in  the  same  direction.  More  than  this,  the 
Patriot,  then  the  organ  of  the  Democrats,  had 
professed  itself  satisfied  with  the  compromise, 
and  supported  the  action  and  vote  of  Mr.  Mason; 
so  that  all  further  movement  upon  the  subject 
must  necessarily  be  of  a  paitlsan  character.  Thus 
ended  successfully  the  first  attempt  to  extend 

j  slavery  in  the  States,  when  a  controversv  begun 
which  only  ended  with  the  great  Rebellion.    The 

■  clergymen  of  that  day  lifted  up  their  voices  in 
the  same  manner  and  upon  the  same  side  which 
they  took  during  the  rebel  war. 

I  _  JO.VATHAX   MASOy. 

^The  indignation  of  the  people  of  Boston  against 
their  representative,  who  had  by  his  vote  assisted 
Lffljhis  violation  of  what  thev  considered  to  be 


an  honorablo  compact,  -vyas  extreme,  and  Mr. 
Mason  addressed  a  letter  to  David  Sears,  his  son- 
in-law,  expreasins  his  regret  at  receiving  the  dis- 
approbation cf  his  constituents,  and  explaining 
the  reasons  for  his  vote.  Mr.  Mason  was  a  Fed- 
eralist of  the  strictest  school,  and  from  his  bluff, 
independent  manner,  he  was  rather  popular  with 
the  mass  of  the  people.  He  defended  his  vote  on 
constitutional  grounds,  as  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  subject  "was  not  within 
i  the  powers  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  Congress 
did  not  possass  the  authority  to  impose  the  re- 
striction." He  detestfr;!  slavery  as  "  at  war  with 
every  principle  of  our  free  governments,"  and  the 
traflBc  in  slaves  as  "  most  detestable  in  its  nature 
and  one  of  the  severest  judgments  that  the 
Deity  has  permitted  to  be  inflicted  on  our  land." 
He  did  not  consider  this  a  question  of  slavery, 
but  it  was  solely  confined  to  the  "  right  of  a  citi- 
zen to  travel  with  his  slaves  from  one  portion  of 
the  country  to  another,  thereby  lessening  the 
evils  of  their  condition  and  giving  them  more 
comfort  and  health."  Further,  he  said,  Missouri 
v?as  opposed  to  the  restriction,  which  had  some 
hardship  with  it,  as  "  for  seventeen  years  past  we 
"Ba'd  governed  Missouri  as  a  territory,  during  all 
of  which  time  we  had  permitted  slaves  to  be  pur- 
chaser], sold  and  brought  into  the  territory,  and 
never  until  the  moment  of  her  admission  did  we 
suggest  to  her  the  idea  of  any  such  restric- 
tion." 

NATHAN     HALE. 

The  letter  made  nearly  a  column  of  the  "re, 
stricted"  size  of  the  Dally  Advertiser  columns  of 
that  day;  and  the  late  Mr.  Hale,  on  printing  the 
note,  accompanied  it  with  disapproving  remarks 
of  considerably  greater  length  than  the  letter  | 
itself,  and  he  returned  to  the  attack  the  next  day 
in  an  article  still  more  elaborate.  As  they  were 
both  members  of  the  same  party,  the  editor,  we 
may  be  sure,  adhered  to  his  usual  formal  and 
respectful  style  of  courtesy. 

The  editor  declared  that  the  right  of  restriction 
was  supported  as  constitutional  by  many  distin- 
!  guished  lawyers  and  civilians;  and  in  opposition 
I  to  this  right  of  authority,  and  to  the  opinions  of 
I  his  own  constituents,  decidedly  expressed,  Mr. 
Mason  had  acted  upon  this  great  question  against 
;  their  earnest  wishes,  and  as  presumed  against  his  , 
own  feelings,  in  obedience  to  the  unaccountable  j 
dictates  of  his  judgment  and  conscience.     He  \ 
doubted  the  right  of  Congress  to  restrict  slavery 
in  Missouri,  and  yet  he  had  voted  to  restrict  North 
of  36°  30',  when  the  two  questions  were  the  same 
in  principle,  while  in  the  view  of  his  constituents 
one  was  of   inestimable  value,  while  the  other 
was  nearly  •  worthless.    Very  delicately  Mr.  Hale 
suggested  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  that 
there  was  a  mode  in  which  he  might  have  es- 
caped from  the  dilemma  in  which  he  was  placed. 
When  he  found  that  he  could  not  act  in  conform- 
ity with  the  known  and  decided  wishes  of  those 
by  whose  suffrages  he  wa«  elected,  he  misht  have 
resigned  his  office,  so  that  it  might  be  filled  by  a 
man  who  should  be  truly  their  representative  and 
capable    of   acting  from  some  of  the  motives 
which  would  influence  them. 

Mr.  Mason,  in  his  letter,  appeared  to  have 
rather  an  indefinite  idea  about  slavery  and  its 
extension,  professing  himself  to  be  opposed  to 
both,  but  Mr.  Hale  reminded  him  that  the  year 
before  a  law  was  passed  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Arkansas  territory  which  was  bounded  on 
one  side  by  the  new  State  of  Missouri.  Great 
efforts  were  made  by  the  friends  of  freedom  and 


numanity  to  introduce  into  the  land  a  chance  for 
prohibiting  slavery  in  the  territory.  A  motion  to 
strike  out  the  restriction  was  derided  in  the  af- 
firmative by  two  votes  only,  and  one  of  these 
was  that  of  Jonathan  Mason  of  Boston,  Massa- 
cnusetts.  Kepeated  efforts  were  made  under  dif- 
ferent forms  to  reinstate  the  prohibitory  clause  in 
the  bill,  all  of  which  failed  by  slender  majorities, 
and  on  every  one  of  which  questions  Mr.  Mason 
voted  in  favor  of  permitting  slavery  in  the 
Arkansas  territory,  and  there  it  still  remained. 
No  response  was  made  by  Mr.  Mason,  the  gen- 
eral opinion  was  against  him,  and  he  was  sen- 
sible enouj;h  to  understand  it  and  to  hold  his 
peace. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FOK  SAVANNAH. 
In  January,  1820,  a  terrible  fire  took  place  at 
Savannah,  Georgia,  which  destroyed  the  greater 
portion  of  that  flourishing  city,  the  loss  being 
estimated  at  $4,000,000.  Its  mayor  published  an 
appeal  to  the  sympathy  and  generosity  of  the 
North,  as  well  as  the  South,  to  help  rebuild  the 
desolated  town,  or,  as  the  mayor  expressed  it,  to ' 
"  create  a  fund  by  which  our  city  may  regain  a 
portion  of  its  beauty;"  and  many  large  collec - 
tions  were  made  at  the  North,  and  throughout  a)] 
New  England  contributions  were  made  in  the 
churches,  and  very  generous  contributions  were 
received  from  all  classes  of  the  people.  In  New 
York  city  some  $12,000  were  collected,  and  contri- 
butions of  clothing  and  such  like  necessities 
were  made  and  forwarded  to  the  burned  city,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  phrase  in  the  mayor's  letter 
quoted  above,  which  appeared  to  indicate  that  the 
contributions  were  only  for  the  rich  who  were 
losers,  the  New  York  committee  of  relief,  which 
;  had  charge  of  the  contributions,  passed  a  resolu- 
I  tion,  of  which  a  copy  accompanied  the  letter 
conveyed  with  the  donations,  that  the  money  and 
goods  to  be  remitted  to  Savannah  be  applied  ex- 
clusively to  the  relief  of  all  indigent  persons, 
without  distinction  of  color,  "  who  are  dependent 
j  upon  their  own  industry  for  their  support,  and 
I  who  have  been  sufferers  by  the  late  fire  at  that 
place." 

The  letter  of  instruction  was  received  with  rage 
and  indignation  at  Savannah,  the  mention  of  the 
color  of  those  whom  the  New  Yorkers  wished  to 
assist  as  not  being  confined  to  one  shade  was  ex- 
travagantly resented.  It  was  voted  by  the  city 
councils  to  send  back  the  donations,  which  was 
done,  with  a  letter  from  the  mayor,  full  of  anger, 
and  bristling  with  capitals,  bearing  allusions  to 
'.'traitors,"  "demagogues,"  etc.  A  further  sum 
of  a  few  hundred  dollars  from  New  York  was 
also  sent  back. 

DISCUSSION   IN  BOSTON. 

In  Boston,  where  some  $12,000  or  more  had 
been  obtained  by  ward  subscription,  etc.,  and 
had  been  sent  on  to  Savannah  without  any  sug- 
gestions, the  letter  of  the  Mayor,  from  its  char- 
acter and  language,  received  a  great  deal  of  in- 
dignant remark,  and  "A  number  of  Contributors" 
wrote  a  communication  to  the  Daihj  Advertiser, 
in  which  it  was  stated  thg.t  if  a  similar  condition 
had  been  made  by  Boston  contributors,  they 
should  not  have  been  grieved  had  the  same  fate, 
attended  their  donation.  It  was  not  their  object : 
to  afford  means  for  rebuilding  the  beautiful  city 
of  Savannah,  but  to  afford  relief  to  the  hungry 
and  naked,  and  to  provide  shelter  for  the  houuej; 
less  and  poor.  " ' 
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SAVANNAH     FIRE — NOETHEEN   CONTRIBUTIONS. 

After  some  of  the  indignant  Boston  contribu- 
tors to  the  Savannah  charity,i  or  to  the  ^all  for 
the  aid  of  tile  distressed,  had  expressed  their 
minds  tbro\igh  the  newspapers,  Marshal  Prince, 
who  was  treasurer  of  the  Savannah  fund  in  Bos- 
ton, also  wrote  a  note  to  the  press,  noticing  sev- 
eral publications  of  the  above  nature,  and  regret- 
ting their  appearance.  The  action  of  the  Savan- 
nah Common  Council  was  very  severely  repri- 
manded«by  one  or  fflote  of  its  own  city  journals, 
the  writers  in  which  took  the  ground  that  the 
Mayor  and  City  Councils  had  no  right  whatever 
to  send  back  money  which  was  intrusted  to  them 
for  distribution  among  the  sufferers. 

Ben.  Russell  in  his  Oenflnet  said  of  the  matter, 
"Our  Southern  frienris  seem  determined  to  ' 
have  nothing  with  restriction."  The  Boston  Com- 
mittee of  Relief,  consisted  of  William  Gray, 
Aaron  Hill,  T.  M.,  Benj.  Joy,  John  Lowell,  Jas. 
Prince,  Thomas  H.  Perkins  and  Benj.  Russell. 
Their  contribution  was  accompanied  by  a  very 
polite  and  sympathetic  letter,  in  which  the  Geor- 
gians could  smell  no  Missouri  restriction,  and 
the  Savannah  Mayor's  answer  to  it  was  extremely 
complimentary  to  Boston,  as  also  to  "Yankees'* 
in  general,  who,  he  said,  had  "first  unfolded  the 
standard  of  liberty,"  and  who  illustrated  the 
truth  that  patriots  like  thtm  are  ever  humano 
and  charitable.  "There  is  a  true  American  feel-' 
ine  pervading  every  sentiment  of  your  affection- 
ate communication,"  said  the  Mayor.  No  greater 
contrast  could  be  conceived  that  was  contained 
in  the  two  letters  to  New  York  and  Boston  from 
the  Georgia  city. 

CHARGES  AGAINST   MIKE  POWARS. 

During  the  time  of  the  Powars  trial,  and  while 
the  events  of  the  Kennedy  murder  were  so  freely 
discussed,  references  were  made  back  to  the  time 
when  other  mysterious  crimes  had  been  commit- 
ted in  Boston,  and  the  unextinguishable  gossip 
of  the  day  gave  the  commission  of  all  undis- 
covered villany  to  the  credit  of  Powars.  It  was 
stated  that  Susan  Campbell's  husband,  some 
years  before,  had  fallen  from  a  chamber  window 
in  the  night,  and  had  been  killed  forthwith;  that 
Powars  boarded  with  the  Campbells  at  the  time, 
and  probably  assisted  Campbell  to  lis  fall. 
Indeed,  it  was  stated  generally,  that  it  was  not 
improbable,  from  other  circumstances,  that  he 
was  accessory,  at  least,  to  the  death  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Campbell.  He  was  the  scapegoat  of  the 
day.  Another  charge  was,  that,  after  the  death 
of  the  latter,  his  wife  Susan  lived  with  a  man 
named  Sullivan.  This  man  had  disappeared 
mysteriously  some  time  previously  to  the  mur- 
der of  Kennedy,  and  had  never  since  been  heard 
of.  Powars  was  veiy  naturally  charged  with  this 
murder,  if  it  were  one,  which  Susan  disproved 
by  declaring  that  Sullivan  went  off  unaccounta- 
biy,— "  between  two  days,"— and  took  with  him 
every  cent  of  money  which  she  had. 

A  third  charge  was,  as  the  murder  of  Kennedy 
had  been  committed  stealthily  and  without  the 
personal  knowledge  and  assistance  of  any  one, 
that  Powers  was  probably  concerned  in  the  mur- 
der of  Hart  the  confectioner,  in  Adams  (now 
Kilby)  street,  in  1815,  a  mysterious  affair  which 
had  never  been  explained.  This  deed  had  been 
remembered  as  one  of  the  mysterious  incideats 
which  som  times  occur  in  a  community,  all  clew  to 
which  seems  to  have  disappeared,  if  there  ever 
was  any  which  could  lead  to  its  eluci;lation.  The 
curiosity  relating  to  it  was  never  very  active,  as 


11  was  one  01  tnose  dark  events  from  which  no  I 
light  appears  to  be  attainable,  turn  it  which  way 
you  will.  The  crime  was  spoken  of  occapionally 
as  a  contradiction  of  the  well-received  proverb 
that  "murder  will  out,"  that  such  a  cruel 
homicide  was  certain  to  be  discovered,  and  other 
popular  sayings;  but  its  memory  had  died 
away,  until  the  time  when  it  was  recalled  by  the 
cold-blooded  murder  of  Kennedy. 

THE   AT>AMS   STREET  MURDER. 

In  the  year  1815,  and  for  some  time  afterwards 
that  part  of  what  is  now  Kilby  street,  betweeii 
Liberty  £quare  and  Milk  street,  was  called  Adams 
street.  On  the  easterly  side  was  a  row  of  one-story 
wooden  buildings,  occupied  for  carpenters'  shops, 
and  for  such  like  purposes.   On  the  westerly  side,' 
Mr.  William  Perkins,  father  of  the  present  emi- 
nent merchant  of  our  city  of  the  same  name, 
had    a    "rough-cast"    dwelling-house  standing 
some  twenty  feet  back  from  the  street,  where  he 
carried  on    the  business  of   his  painted-carpet  | 
factory,  which  he  afterwards  removed  to  Roxbury. ! 
i'he  water  would  come  up  to  the  square  in  east- 
erly storms  and  during  high  tides,  and  the  whole 
landscape  at  that  time  was  very  different  from  the 
appearance  of  the  locality  now,    with   its  fine 
blocks  of  stone  stores.    An  Italian  confectioner, 
who  called  himself  Hart,  had  a  shop  among  the 
other  "ten-footeis"  of  the  street,  in  which  he  sold 
his  sugared  preparations— candy,  lozenges,  etc.— 
as  also  spruce  and  ginger  beer,   and  such  like 
drinks.    In  the  business  hours  of    the  day  he 
would  go  through  the  streets,  around  the  wharves 
and  other  populous  places,  with  a  sort  of  tray 
hanging  in  front  of  him  from  his  shoulders,  on 
which  were  cardies  and  other  productions  of  his 
little  shop.    He  was  very  civil  and  polite,  a^d 
was  a  favorite  with   people  as  a  general  thing, 
though  very  little  wa* thought  of  such  a  stran- 
ger.    He   lived  alone  in  this  little  domicile  in 
Adams    street,    and   from   his   close   industry, 
strict  attention  to  business  and  his  economical 
habits,  was  reported  to  have  laid  up  moneyj  which 
he  kept  by  himself,  some  vulgar,  gossipping  re- 
ports declaring  that  he  had  *' stockings  full  of 
gold  and  silver  hidden  in  his  bed-room."    On 
Saturday  evening,  June  3, 1815,  the  poor  Italian 
confectioner  was  barbarously  murdered,  by  some 
persons  unknown;  and  he  lay  weltering  in  bis 
blood,  as  the  accounts  stated,  until  late  the  next 
day,  when  some  persons,  who  might  have  desired 
to  have  entered  the  shop  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing confectionery,   were   reported    to   have 
looked  through  the  keyhole  of  the  locked  door, 
and  thence  to  have  seen  his  body  laving  on  the 
floor,  and  they  gave  the  alarm,  upon  which  the 
door  was  burst  open  and  the  murder  discoveied. 

DISCOVERY. 

The  body  of  Hart  was  not  discovered  until  Sun- 
day evening,.and  on  Monday  morning  John  W. 
tolsom,  Esq.,  held  an  inquest  over  the  remains, 
ihe  deceased  had  been  stabbed  in  six  or  seven 
p]aces,-one  stab  was  in  his  throat,  two  or  three 
m  his  sides,  &c.,  and  from  the  state  of  the  body 
as  described  when  found  Hart  must  have  been 
dead  many  hours.  The  j  ury,  having  no  evidence 
m  relation  to  the  deed  before  them,  returned  a 
verdict  of  "wilful  murder  by  some  persons  un- 
i^Bown.  The  only  incitement  to  the  commis- 
sion of  the  deed  was  supposed  to  be  robbery,  as 

stood  to  have  accumulated  more  or  less  property; 
but  the  shop  was  not  robbed,  and  considerable 
waffhTl  '  ""touched.  The  theory  assumed 
was,  that  the  intent  was  to  plunder,  as  well  as  to 


taurder;  but  some  persons  passing  by  knocked 
at  the  door  on  Saturday  night,  when  a  light  in- 
side was  extinguished,  and  the  persons  supposed 
to  be  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  made  their 
escape  Irom  the  back  window  over  some  low 
buildings,  into  a  passage  way  which  kd  to  Liberty 
square,  north  and  east,  and  where  there  are  now 
iron  gratings  at  the  exterior. 

NO      EXCITEMENT. 

No  event  of  the  kind  could  apparently  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  public  and  the  press  more  sum- 
marily. The  Daily  Advertiser  of  the  day  after 
the  discovery,  merely  mentioned  that  Hart  had 
been  inhumanly  murdered  in  his  shop,  and  that 
an  inquest  had  been  holden'©V6r  tltebody.  BBiir 
Russell  expressed  more  feeling  in  his  Centinel 
the  day  afterwards,  when  he  added  to  the  fact  of 
the  rhurder,  "Many  years  have  elapsed  since  a 
crime  of  the  above  description  has  been  commit- 
ted in  this  town.  We  hope  a  hue  and  cry  will  be 
raised  to  bring  the.  murderers  to  condign  punish- 
ment." No  advertisement  oflferiog  a  reward  for 
the  murderers  appears  in  the  files  of  the  news- 
papers of  that  day.  The  account  of  the  coro- 
ner's inquest  occupied  but  a  few  lines,  and  not  a 
word  in  regard  to  the  evidence  or  as  to  who  fvere 
the  witnesses  was  reported.  The  murder  was 
undoubtedly  as  coldblooded  and  as  deserving  of 
public  execration,  as  the  afterwards  famous  "Sa- 
lem murder,"  in  which  old  Captai^n  White  was 
assassinated  in  his  b.>d  at  midnight,  which  was 
the  topic  of  discussion  the  whole  country  through ; 
but  the  poor  Italian  confectioner  had  no  friends 
to  mourn  him  or  to  avenge  his  death,  and  the 
deed  soon  appeared  to  be  altogether  forgotten, 
save  when  some  other  horrible  incident,  like  that 
of  the  Kennedy  homicide,  brought  it  to  remem- 
brance. 

THE       THEORY. 

At  that  time,  Liberty  square  was  a  stand  for 
truckmen,  who  were  generally  Yankees  from  the 
country  towns,  rough,  hardy  and  honest  fellows, 
who  had  their  own  peculiar  sports  when  not  at 
work,— while  waiting  for  jobs;  and  they  occa- 
sionally visited  Mr.  Hart's  shop  to  drink  his  beer 
or  "pop"  and  to  take  a  lunch.  Those  who  re- 
membered the  murder  have  reported,  in  speaking 
of  it,  that  some  of  these  truckmen  went  to  the 
shop  that  night,  and  finding  the  door  fastened, 
though  there  was  a  light  within  when  they  came, 
shook  it  violently  several  times,  as  they  supposed 
that  Hart  might  be  on  the  premises,  but  as  they 
met  with  no  response,  they  turned  away  and  left 
the  street.  A  woman  who  lived  in  one  of  the 
houses  on  the  north  side  of  Milk  street  stated 
that  on  the  fatal  Saturday  evening  she  saw  fiom 
a  chamber  window  tA^o  men  come  out  of  the 
rear  part  of  the  confectionery  shop,  apparently 
in  haste,  and  go  over  the  back  sheds  and  pass 
down  into  the  passage-way  which  has  been  men- 
tioned. The  theory  was,  that  they  entered  the 
shop  intent  upon  murder  and  robbery,  fastened 
the  front  door,  and,  being  alarmed  by  the  truck- 
men, escaped  without  accomplishing  the  latter. 
No  one  was  charged  with  the  crime,  though  a 
burly  chimney-sweep,  Vv'ho  absented  himself  for 
some  time,  was  suspected. 

THE   KOE-BUCK  TAVERN   HOMICIDE. 

_   One  Other  murder  ia  the  times  of  the  Old  Ex-;j 


fchange  Coffee  House  was  a  tausc  i)f  gfsat  dis- 
cussion and  dispute  at  that  day,  and  this  not 
from  the  commission  of  the  crime  itself,  but  from 
the  hat  thdt  the  popular  mind,  after  the  circum* 
stances  were  made  known  by  the  publication  of 
the  report  of  the  trisll,  v/sm  greatly  iii  fai^or  of 
the  prisoner,  who  was  sentenced  to  death,  while  the 


feelief  was  that  the  killing  was  done  in  the  heat 
of  blood,  and  It  was  certain  that  the  deed  was 
not  premeditated,  but  was  iias  result  of  unfortu- 
ate  and  unforseen  circumstances.  Such  a  result 
as  this  verdict  was  could  by  no  means  be  attained 
in  these  more  modern  times;  but  in  those  days  all 
killing  was  set  down  as  murder,  the  Selfridge 
case  being  dn  eiitrdoditiafy  exteptfon.  Tl?e  un- 
happy fate  of  the  unfortunate,— arid  as  most 
people  thought,  almost  innocent  sufferer,— was  a 
theme  for  conversation  a  long  time  afterwards, 
and  the  execution  was  by  a  majority  of  the 
people  looked  upon  as  a  judicial  murder.  Per- 
sons who  have  occasionally  recurred  to  the  event 
in  more  modern  ticjes;  have  often  been  heard  to 
use  the  expression,  "Uy  father  always  said  that 
Phillips  should  not  have  been  hanged." 

THE    LOCATION  AND    QUARREL. 

The  Roe-Buck  Tavern  was  situated  near  the 
old  Fish  Market,— which  was  north  of  Faneuil 
Hall,— the  front  being  on  a  passage^waj  which 
led  from  Ann  street  to  the  market,— set  down  in 
the  Directory  as  "  Roe-Buck  passage  from  Ann 
street  to  Town  Dock,"-and  the  rear  on  a  back 
passage  running  parallel  rrlth  that  in  front.  Over 
the  front  door  was  a  large  pair  of  horns,  5^'hich 
were  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  roe  or  buck 
deer.    A  part  of  the  ground  on  which  the  tavern 
stood  is  now  occupied  by  the  store  No.l  North  Mar- 
ket street.    It  was  kept  at, the  time  by  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte Foster,  who  had  a  bar  in  the  rear  of  the 
house,  and  had  living  with  her  a  young  son  and 
.4«flg*ter.    On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  1st  of 
December,  1816,  Mrs.  Foster  and  her  son  Nathan 
had  been  to  a  lecture  at  the  North  Bennett  street 
Methodist  church,  and  when  they  remrned  some 
of  the  company  in   the  house  were  probably  a 
little  elevaied.    Nathan,  the  son,  ^t  down  in  the 
kitchen  with  a  Bible,  in  which  lie  was  endeavor- 
ing to  find  the  text  froth  Which  the  sermon  had 
been  preached  that  evening,  heard  by  him  and 
his  mother.    Gaspard  Denegri,  an  Italian,  who 
had  been  in  the  employment  of  Lawrence  Nich- 
ols, the  well-known  confedtiotier  of  No.  H  Court 
street,  some  eleven  months,  was  in  the  house, 
and  blew  out  the  candle  used  by  young  Foster 
several   times,    as   was   charged.       The  young 
fellow  became  irritated  at  this,  and  Henry  Phil- 
lips, a  sailor  who  Was  present,  took  the  candle 
from  young  Foster,  and  threatened  to  blow  out 
the  brains  of  any  person  who  should  again  put 
out  the  light,  or  "  give  him  a  clip,"  using  some 
such  words.    Gaspard  "Van tier,— called  a  French- 
man,—one  of  Deneg-ri's  acquaintances,  was  in 
another  room ;  some  one  told  him  of  the  affair,  and 
he  came  into  the  kitchen  and    endeavored   to 
quarrel  with  Phillips,  thrust  his  fist  in  his  face, 
&c,;  but  Phillips  refused  to  fight,  and  Mrs.  Foster, 
coming    in  from  the  bar-room,    took  him  out 
of  the  room,  beg-ing  him  not  to  get  her  into 
difficulty  by  alarming  the  neighbors  and  havfng 
such  a  noise.    He  said  that  the  young  man  was 
very  abusive,  but  that  he  would  not  make  a  riot, 
bhe  begged  him   to  make  peace,  and '*  go  drink 
together."    There  was  great  confusion,  and  three 
or  tour  difl^erent  languages-French,  Italian  and 
angnsh-all  being  spoken    at    the    same  time, 
i^eace  was  restored  soon  afterwards,  and  as  Mrs. 
Foster  stated  in  evidence,  "ihe  French  gentlemen 
went  away  and  took  Denegri  with  them."    Pre- 
viously, however,  Denegri  had  come  back  to  the 
Kitchen,  and  wanted  to  fight  Phillips,  who  was 
not  there.    He  was  very  "  wranglesome." 

NEW      ALTERCATION. 

.^,:-?f°..?^'^^^  Charles  Rogers  had  takea  De 


^ 


fTTTBUBga  luio  anotuer  room,  and  put  on  his  coat, 
la  less  than  an  hour  after  he  Went  oft",  however, 
Denegri  came  back  to  the  Roe-Buck  alone.    He 
went  into  the  kitchen,  and  Mrs.  Foster  asked  him 
to  go  home.    He  refused,  and   she  then  offered 
him  a  bed  if  he  would  retire.    He  followed  her 
as  if  to  do  so,  then  turned  and  went  into  the 
kitchen  again,  and  she  went  to  the  bar.    There 
was  no  quarrel  then,  all  was  quiet,  but  some  one 
said  Denegri  had  a  knit'e.    The  Foster  girl  called 
him  to  her,  and  searched  his  arms,  sleeves  and 
pockets  for  the  knife,  found  nonej  but  thought 
she  felt  a  knife  in  his  bosom,  and  told  this  to 
Mary  Davis,  who  was  a  visitor  there,  and  who 
repeated  it  immediately  to  Mrs.  Foster  at  the  bar. 
The  latter  went  to  the  kitchen,  called  out  Dene- 
gri, sftjing,  "Come  here  my  son,  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you;"    told  him  she  "heard  a  dreadful 
thing"  of  him,— that  he  had  a  knife  about  him; 
and  that  in  this  country  to  have  a  knife  was  a 
bad  thing.    She  then  put  him  out  of  the  house, 
and  told  him  to  go  home  to  his  master,  but  he 
went  round  and  kicked  at  the  front  door.    Then 
1  all  the  men  in  the  house  went  out  at  the  back 
door,  3,nd,  recollecting  about  the  knife,  one  took 
a  roiling-pin,  and  young  Foster  took  a  logger- 
head   from  the  fireplace.     This  once  constant 
companion  of  the  chimney-corner  of  every  tav- 
ern in  town  or  country  where  hot  or  mixed  drinks 
were  sold,  has  now  for  a  long  time  gone  out  of 
fashion  with  flip,  mulled  wine,  &c.    The  logger- 
head was  an  iron  rod,  between  two  and  three  feet 
in  length,  having  a  loop  to  hang  it  up  with  at 
one  end,  and  a  soft  of  bulb,  two  or  three  inches 
round,  and  five  or  six  inches  long,  at  the  othen 
One  or  two  of  them  were  always  kept  in  the  fire- 
coals  red-hot,  to  warm  the  mugs  of  flip,  &c.,  for 
the  customers.    Fo&tar  and  Rogers  returned,  and 
Denegri  came  to  the  back  door,  which  was  partly 
glazed,  and  began  knockiag  at  it.  While  there, 
Phillips  and  a  Mr.  McCann  went  Up  to  him,  and 
Phillips  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  head  with  the 
1  loggerhead,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground.    McCann 
stepped  up  and  struck  him  across  the  body  with 
the  rolling-pin,  and  then  the  two  men  turned  him 
over  and  found  a  knife  j  but  it  was  a  small  tea- 
knife  belonging  to  Mrs.  Foster,  and  may  oi  may 
not  have  been  upon  Denegri  at  the  time. 

Phillips  and  McCann  brought  Denegri  into  the 
house.  All  he  was  heard  to  say  was, 'Tow*  Ze 
m.eme--tout  le  meme."  He,  however,  asked  Mrs. 
Foster  for  a  bed,  and  they  laid  him  on  a  sofa  in 
the  dining  room  and  covered  him  With  blankets,  as 
there  was  no  fire  in  the  room.  Mrs.  Foster  brought 
m  some  spirits,  as  she  thought  he  was  in  a  fit, 
and  Phillips  bathed  Denegri's  head.  They  all 
thought  he  would  be  better  in  the  morning,  but 
Phillips  was  evidently  frightened,  as  one  of  the 
witnesses  deposed  that  he  said,  "he  would  go 
off— he  would  not  stay  in  that  house  any  longer 
in  danger  of  his  life."  He  evidently  then  feared 
that  he  had  killed  the  man. 

THE   DEATH   AND  AKKEST. 

Denegri  was  taken  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence Nichols,  where  he  remained  in  an  uncon- 
scious state  one  week,  and  then  died.  The  public 
apparently  had  no  notice  of  the  circumstances, 
for  not  a  word  concerning  them  had  been  printed 
in  the  newspapers,  and,  when  Denegri  died,  all 
that  was  stated  was  the  mere  fact  of  his  decease 
at  the  age  of  24,  among  the  deaths  in  the  Daily 
Advertiser  of  that  day,  with  the  further  state- 
ment that  the  funeral  would  take  place  at  Mr. 
Nichols's  house.    None  of  the  papers  which  pub- 


lished the  notice  of  the  death  alluded  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  it,  or  mentioned  that 
there  had  been  any  quarrel  or  fight,  much  less  a 
fatal  altercation  at  the  Roe-Buck  Tavern.  This 
was  in  the  time  of  Constable  George  Raed,  who 
never  let  slip  an  opportunity  to  make  an  arrest. 
The  constables  had  found  out  the  murder,  though 
the  public  had  not,  and  the  unfortunate  but  hot- 
blooded  Welchman,  Henry  Phillips,  was  arrested 
and  committed  to  jail  for  murder. 

THE   TEIAL. 

On  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  the  Grand 
Jury  of  Suffolk  and  Nantucket  counties,  John 
Jarvis,  foreman,  brought  in  a  true  bill  of  indict- 
ment for  murder  against  Phillips  as  principal, 
and  McCann  as  accomplice,  and  they  were 
brought  up  for  trial  on  the  9th  of  January,  1817, 
before  Chief-Justice  Isaac  Parker,  and  Judges 
Gt!xfleS'-Ja:6ks(ra  iand  Samuel  Putnam,  Phillips 
being  first  placed  at  the  bar.  The  Court  assigned 
him  as  counsel  George  Sullivan,  son  of  Governor 
Sullivan,  and  Lemuel  Shaw,  the  late  Chief-Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
The  jury  consisted  of  Banj.  P.  Homer  (foreman), 
Henry  Blake,  James  Davis,  George  Darracott, 
John  Eliot,  Joshua  Emmons,  Josiah  Gilmore, 
Andrew  Homer,  Daniel  Messinger,  Joseph  Powell, 
Jr.,  Seth  Pierce,  and  Wm.  Wells.  Among  the 
'challenged,  was  the  late  Joseph  P.  Bradlee,  and 
the   venerable   Timothy  Hall,  but  receutly  de- 


All  the  evidence  which  the  Government  decided 
to  have  before  the  jury  was  put  in  about  noon, 
and  the  Court  adjourned  for  an  hour.    It  may  be 
stated,  in  relation  to  the  mode  of    conducting 
criminal  cases  in  those  days,  that  Chief-Justice  ! 
Parker  told  the  j  ury  that  the  sheriff  had  provided  i 
moderate  refreshments  for  them;  that  they  were  , 
not  allowed  to  drink  spirituous  liquors  of  any 
kind;    that  it  was  but  lately  jurors  in  capital 
cases  were  allowed  refreshments  of   any  kind; 
that  they  must  not  converse  with  each  other  con-  j 
cerning  the  cause,  as  the  whole  case  was  not 
before  them;  and  must  not  make  up  their  own 
minds  until  they  had  heard   the  whole.    They 
were  then  temporarily  dismissed  in  charge  of  an 
officer. 

In  the  afternoon  the  testimony  for  the  prisoner 
was  put  in.  Phillips  had,  from  those  whs  knew 
him,  the  best  of  characters  as  a  peaceable,  quiet 
man.  He  was  a  seaman  on  board  the  United 
States  revenue  cutter,  and  Lieutenant  Benjamin 
Trevet,  the  first,  officer,  said  he  was  a  steady, 
faithful,  peaceable  man,  whom  the  officer  never 
knew  to  be  quarrelsome.  His  messmates  spoke 
very  warmly  in  praise  of  him,  as  did  boarding- 
house  keepers.  He  had  acted  as  second  mate  on 
a  brig  hence  to  New  Orleans,  thence  to  Havre, 
and  back  to  Marblehead,  and  was  a  trusty,  peace- 
ful, agreeable  man.  At  five  P.  M  ,  Mr.  Sullivan 
commenced  his  argument  for  the  prisoner,  and 
closed  at  eight.  The  court  concluded  to  adjourn, 
after  repeating  the  directions  to  the  sheriff  con- 
cerning "  moderate"  refreshment  to  the  jury,  &c. 
Mr.  Shaw  made  his  address  to  the  jury  the  next 
morning.  Both  counsel  claimed  an  acquittal  on 
the  ground  that  the  deceased  was  about  making 
a  felonious  assault  on  persons  in  the  house,— at 
most,  it  could  be  but  manslaughter.  Solicitor- 
General  Davis,  however,  was  very  severe  on  the 
prisoner,  and  claimed  that  he  had  committed 
murder. 


THE   CHARGE.  j 

Judge  Parker,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  gath- ; 
ered  all  the  evidence  against  Phillips  in  a  most 
ingenious  and  powerful  manner,  giving  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  guilty  of  murder  under  the 
law,  saying  to  them,  in  conclusion,  "If,  after 
duly  weighing  the  facts  in  your  minds,  you  can 
conscientiously  acquit  the  prisoner,  I  shall  be 
heartily  glad.  Kindness  and  mercy  are  natural 
and  congenial  to  the  heart  of  man;  firmness  and 
justice  are  the  virtues  of  citizens:  I  leave  the 
!  prisoner  in  your  hands." 

After  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  were  pub- 
lished, parallels  were  drawn  between  this  charge 
of  Judge  Parker  and  that  which  he  delivered  ten 
years  before,  when  Judge  Parsons  was  Chief-Jus- 
,  tice,  upon  the  Sslfridge  trial  for  manslaughter. 
Those  who  did  not  put  all  faith  in  the  technicali- 
ties of  the  law  could  not  but  compare  the  cases, 
—one  being  that  of  a  man  who  went  out  armed 
with  a  deadly  weapon  to  kill  some  one  if  he 
found  it  necessary  to  do  so;  the  other  being  a 
case  where  a  man  had  accidentally ,  or  on  the 
spur  of  a  moment,  caught  up  a  dangerous  weap- 
on of  peaceful  character,  and  applied  to  domes- 
tic uses,  while  in  the  same  spirit  one  of  his  asso- 
ciates, in  the  flurry  of  the  moment,  took  with  him 
a  cook's  rolling-pin.  Yet  in  one  case  the  Judge 
inferred  that  the  accused  was  guilty  of  wilful 
murder,— in  the  other  the  individual  on  trial  was 
not  even  deemed  guilty  of  manslaughter. 

THE  TERDICT  AND  SENTENCE. 

The  jury  retired  a  few  minutes  past  two  o'clock, 
the  court  adjourned  until  three,  and  as  soon  as 
the  court  was  re-opened  the  jury  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  guilty.     The  next  day  the  Solicitor 
General  addressed  the  Court,  asking  for  the  sen- 
tence of  Phillips,  and  Chief- Justice  Parker  rose 
and    called    "Henry    Phillips;"    the    prisoner 
answered,  "Here."     The   Judge  asked-"Have 
you  aught  to  say  why  judgment  should  not  be 
passed  upon  you?"    Phillips  answered,  "I  was 
led  into  it;"  and  Judge  Parker  proceeded  to  de- 
liver the  cruel  sentence  of  death,  in  his  most 
severe  and  impressive  manner,  against  the  un- 
happy young  man.    He  accused  him  of  "lifting 
the  fatal  and  terrible  weapon,  with  a  force  which 
ferocious  malice  alone  could    fupply,"   and  of 
"repeating  the  blow  with  a  barbarity  unnecessary 
for  your  savage  purpose."     Poor  Phillips  was 
sentenced  to  he  hanged,  at  the  close  of  the  re- 
marks, during  which  he  was  greatly    affected 
shedding  tears  involuntarily  and  profusely,  and 
axhibitin'r     other      marks    of    agitation    and 
grief.    The  Governor  and  Council  ordered  his 
execution  to  take  place  on  the  13th  of  February, 
but  it  did  not  take  place  at  that  time. 

RET.    CHARLES   LOWELL. 

No  man, 'lay  or  clerical,  ever  lived  in  Boston 
who  was  universally  regarded  with  greater  affec- 
tion and  respect,  not  only  by  his  parishioners  of 
the  West  church,  by  whom  he  was  almost  idol- 
ized, but  by  all  who  knew  him,  than  Rev.  Charles 
Lowell,  better  known  in  later  years  as  Rev.  Dr. 
Lowell.  He  was  truly  a  minister  of  good,  being 
full  of  charity,  humanity,  and  compassion  for  all 
in  distress.  He  fulfilled  in  his  daily  life  and  in 
his  sacred  profession  the  requirement  of  the  poet, 
who,  in  symbolizing  a  preacher,  gives  reverence 
to  a  man  "whose  heart  is  warm;  whose  hands 
are  pure;  whose  doctrine  is  his  own."  Mr.  Lowell 
was  informed  of  the  hard  case  of  the  unhappy 
young  man,  Henry  Phillips,  "a  stranger  in  a 


strange  land,"  condemned  to  an  ignominious 
death  for  a  deed  which  he  never  premeditated 
for  a  crime  which  he  never  believed  it  possible 
that  he  should  commit  under  any  circumstances- 
and  the  reverend  gentleman's  heart  was  filled  with 
genuine  pity  for  his  sad  and  terrible  misfortune. 
The  "  man  of  Ross"  visited  the  prisoner  in  his 
cell  daily,  and  administered  to  him  all  the  com- 
fort which  kindly  and  compassionate  a  heart 
could  bestow  upon  a  fellow-being  in  such  sore 
affliction  and  distress.  The  doomed  and  despair- 
ing man,  who  saw  himself  about  to  be  cut  off 
from  this  world  in  the  prime  of  life,— being  only 
twenty-five  years  of  age,— received  the  sympa- 
thetic teachings  of  his  reverend  adviser  and 
counsellor  with  the  utmost  gratitude,  and  was 
filled  with  trust  in  his  counsels  and  admira- 
tion of  his  disinterested  kindness  and  attention. 
The  devoutly  earnest  and  good  man  was  faithful 
to  his  piousandhumanecharge  to  thelast,  and 
attended  the  condemned  man  to  the  scaffold 
where  he  prayed  with  and  took  leave  of  him;  and 
.many  old  members  of  the  West  church  congre- 
gation, who  were  lads  at  the  time,  have  distinct 
memories  now  of  the  appropriate  sermon  which 
their  pastor  preached  upon  the  sad  event. 

CITIZENS'    PETITIOIT. 

,     Great  efforts  were  made  by  compassionate  citi- 
zens to  procure  the  pardon  of  Phillips,  or  a  com- 
mutation of  his  punishment  to  imprisonment. 
The  impression  was  so  general  that  the  crime  was 
committed  "without  malice  aforethought,"  that 
a  large  number  of  persons  signed  the  petition  to 
the  Governor  and  Council  for  that  purpose.    The 
Centinel,  of  February  5,  said,  "The  fate  of  Phil- 
lips appears  of  late  to  excite  much  conversation 
and  interest,  and  the  public  sentiment  will  un- 
doubtedly   have    its  influence."     The  popular 
"santiment,"  however,  appears  to  have  been  un- 
heeded, for   the  Committee  of   the  Council  to 
-    which  the  paper  was  referred  declined  to  endorse 
the  views  of  the  petitioners.    Mr.  Bell,  the  keeper 
of  the  Court  street  jail,  was  very  active  in  endeav- 
oring to  procure  a  commutation  of  the  sentence. 
Mr.  Nathan  Hale  in  the  Advertiser  of  February 
3,  in  alluding  to  the  pamphlet  report  of  the  trial, 
said  that  "the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  pe- 
culiarily  calculated  to  excite  our  sympathy  for 
the  unhappy  convict.    The  fatal  blow  was  given 
by  him  under  a  strong  though  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  the  deceased  was  armed  with  a  knife  for 
some  wicked  purpose,  and  probably  without  any 
intention  of  taking  away  Denegri's  life."     It 
was  stated  at  the  time  that  Judge  Parker  had 
been  exceedingly  offended  because  one  of  the 
convicts  of  his  sentencing  had  been  pardoned  out 
of  the  State  prison,  and  that  he  was  very  strong 
against  any  alteration  of  the  sentence  of  Phil- 
lips.    The  Chief-Justice  was  possessed  of  consid- 
erable influence,  political  and  otherwise,  and  it 
was  not  easy  to  controvert  him.    A  day  or  two 
after  the  article  alluded  to  appeared  in  the  Adver- 
tiser, a  communication  was  printed  in  the  same 
journal,  signed  "Legum  Vindex,"  in  which  the 
editorial  remarks  were  judicially  "blown  up," 
with  such  an  appearance  of  authority  that  the 
article  might  have  proceeded  from  the  Chief-Jus- 
tice himself.    The  consequence  was  that  the  exe- 
cution   of  Phillips  was  ordered  on  Thursday, 
March  13, 1817. 

THE   EXECUTION. 

Though  SO  little  was  known  of  the  affair  that 
▼ery  httle  interest  was  taken  in  the  trial,  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  people-estimated  at  more 
Lthan  twenjy  thousand,  of  every  age  and  condl- 


*tion—  attended  the  execution  of  Phillips,  the  de- 
tails of  which  were  performed  at  the  town  lot  on 
the  Neck,  near  the  burying  ground.  The  prison- 
er rode  in  a  carriage,  accompanied  by  Rev.  Chas. 
Lowell,  and  Mr.  Bell,  the  jail-keeper,  with  Sheriff 
Bradford  in  a  carriage  before  them,  and  accom- 
panied by  some  deputies  on  horseback.  They 
arrived  at  the  place  of  execution  at  2  P.  M.  A  , 
temporary  stage  and  gallows  had  been  erected, 
and  Phillips  ascended  the  stage  (which  had  a 
moving  platform  in  the  centre)  with  alacrity : 
the  Sheriff  read  the  death  warrant,  and  Mr.  Low- 
ell made  one  of  his  brief  and  appropriate  pray- 
ers Then  Phillips  handed  Sheriff  Bradford  a 
paper,  which  he  requested  might  be  read  as  his 

DYING   WOBDS. 

He  spoke  of  his  life  as  not  having  been  remark- 
bleforany  particular  evil  until  he  committed 
the  crime  for  which  he  was  to  suffer;  and  in 
committing  this,  he  solomnly  declared  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  taking  the  life  of  Denegri, 
but  that  he  "imprudently  dealt  the  blow  without 
considering  at  the  moment  the  instrument  with 
which  he  was  about  to  inflict  it,  or  the  fatal  con- 
sequmces  that  might  ensue."  He  gave  thanks 
to  those  who  had  petitioned  for  his  pardon,  as 
also  to  his  counsel,  the  jailor  and  his  assistant, 
the  clergymen  who  had  visited  him  in  prison, 
&-  When  it  was  finished  he  mounted  the  mova- 
ble platform,  and  the  pap  being  placed  over  his 
face  he  signified  a  wi/B  to  be  Uearc},  when  he 
sung  with  a  distinct  and  audible  voice  the  follow- 
ing stanzas  :— 

"  All  hail,  my  dear  companions ! 

All  hail  to  you  again ! 
You  wish  to  know  my  station, 

And  it  I'm  free  from  paia. 
"I'm  free  from  pajn  and  sorrow, 

And  every  senae  of  woe, 
And  happy  in  my  Saviour,  | 

Where  pleasures  ever  How, 

"  The  pleasures  of  His  grace 
Cannot  be  here  revealed. 
Be  virtuous,  dear  companions! 
My  joy  you  soon  shall  feel." 
In  a  moment  afterwards  he  dropped  a  handker- 
chief as  a  signal  that  he  wished  no   more  delay; 
braced  his  body  to  sustain  the   shock;  the  plat- 
form fell,  and  he  died  without  a  struggle. 

JOSEPH    m'CANN, 

who  was  arrested  with  ^hiilips,  wag  trie^  on  the 
20th  of  March,  and  was  instantly  acquitted,  as 
soon  as  his  case  was  given  to  the  jury,  Judge 
Parker  having  intimated  that  no  defence  was 
necessary. 

THE  EACIIEL  WALL  EXECUTION. 

Many  living  persons,  to  whom  have  come  the  I 
traditions,  will  remember  that  one  execution  in 
Boston,  which  preceded  that  of  Henry  PhilUps 
less  thaa  thirty  /ears,  has  been  hf^^nded  down  to 
them  with  a  sentiment  of  peculiar  horror^  from 
the  fact  that  the  sufferer  was  a  woman,  and  that 
she  was  put  to  death  for  what  was  considered  to 
be  a  very  venial  crime.  Boston  people  are  living, 
and  not  at  a  very  old  ase,  whose  fathers  attended 
the  execution  of  Rachel  Wall,  and  who  related 
to  them  the  circumstances  connected  therewith, 
though  the  narrators  must  themselves  have  been 
very  young  at  the  time,  and  must  have  caught 
thiu  impreggioBS  Fith  jresard  to  the  woman  and 
lier  story  from  those  who  were  much  older  than 
themselves.  It  is,  however,  a  Boston  tradition, 
and  those  who  were  sorrowful  or  indignant  at  the 
fate  of  Henry  Phillips,  and  thought  he  was 
"done  to  death,"  judicially,  without  due  cause, 


heard  at  the  time,  in  the  conversations  which 
were  made  concerning  him,  the  old  story  of 
Rachel  Wall,  with  comparisons  and  suggestions 
relating  to  the  two  hangings.  Somewhere  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  in  the  year  1789,  a 
respectable  young  woman,  who  was  a  seamstress 
or  a  dressmaker,  who  was  employed  by  the  day 
in  families,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  time,  while 
going  home  one  evening,  passing  through  Board 
alley,  leading  from  High  to  Purchase  street,  near 
to  its  southern  end,  was  met  by  a  woman  whom 
she  knew  by  the  name  of  Rachel  Wall,  a  tall, 
masculine,  brawny  creature,  who  was  in  destitute 
circumstances,— a  sort  of  outcast,— and  who  was 
at  the  time  in  a  desperate  condition.  She  seized 
the  affrighed  and  defenceless  girl,  threw  her 
down,  and  robbed  her  of  her  silver  shoe-buckles, 
which,  of  course,  she  wanted  only  for  their  com- 
paratively small  value  in  money.  The  young 
woman  sustained  little  or  no  injury,  but  her 
parents  and  friends  took  up  the  matter,  and  the 
offender  was  easily  found  and  arrested  for  the 
outrage.  They  hardly  thought  that  it  was  a  cap- 
ital crime,  or,  as  the  story  is  told  by  tradition, 
they  would  not  have  moved  in  the  matter.  But 
before  the  court  it  was  a  bold  and  unpalliated 
case  of  highway  robbery,  the  penalty  of  which 
was'death,  and  Rachel  Wall  was  tried,  committed, 
and  hanged.  Most  people,  particularly  the 
young,  thought  that  this  was  an  awfully  severe 
punishment  for  the  apparently  inadequate  of- 
ifence,  but  such  was  the  law.  No  one,  however, 
suffered  so  severely  on  account  of  the  result  as 
the  young  girl  who  was  robbed,  and  through 
■■^i'^lBi  came  this  execution,  the  thoughts  of  which 
distressed  her  almost  to  madness.  Her  friends 
were  careful  ever  afterwards  to  keep  all  allusions 
to  the  unhappy  event  from  her  ears,  as  any  men- 
tion of  it  was  extremely  painful  to  her  feelings. 
She  was  afterwards  married,  and  reared  a  respect- 
able family,  one  of  which, — it  may  be  more, — and 
grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren  of  hers--, 
reside  in  Boston.  The  event  is  sometimes  referred 
to  by  old  lawyers  when  persons  speak  of  a  case 
of  any  peculiar  hardship  under  the  law,  and  are 
told  that  "  a  woman  was  once  hung  on  Boston 
Common,  for  stealing  property  valued  at  less 
than  a  dollar!" 

Rachel  Wall  was  the  last  woman  who  was  exe- 
cuted on  the  gallows  in  Massachusetts,  or  at  least 
for  any  such  venial  crime,  as  is  the  opinion  or 
assertion  of  elderly  legal  gentlemen.  A  young 
woman  was  executed  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  about  that  time — perhaps  afterwards,  for 
the  murder  of  her  illegitimate  child,  and  efforts 
were  made,  though  in  vain,  to  procure  her  par- 
don. A  Rachel  Wall  of  this  present  day,  or  one 
who  committed  her  crime,  would  think  her  sen- 
tence a  hard  one  if  she  got  therefor  six  months 
in  the  House  of  Correction. 

PCNISHMEXTS   IN   OLD   TIMES. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  mode  of  doing  "justice" 
to  criminals  in  those  times  as  well  as  of  recording 
them  by  the  papers,  the  Boston  Centinel  of  Sept., 
1789,  stated  that,  at  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
just  held  in  the  town,  William  South,  Rachel 
Wall  and  William  Dennoffe  were  severally  con- 
victed of  robbery  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
Nicholas  Livingston  and  John  Burnes,  convicted 
of  shopbreaking  and  theft  on  three  indictments, 
were  sentenced  to  pay  treble  damages,  to  "  set " 
on  the  gallows  three  hours,  be  whipped  64  stripes, 
and  confined  to  hard  labor  for  four  years.  Said 
Barns,  on  a  fourth  indictment  to  pay  treble 
^paage,  to  be  gallowsed  one  hour,  whipped  20 


stripes,  and  confined  to  hard  labor  one  year. 
James  Burns  and  Edward  Whalen,  on  two  indict- 
ments for  shop-breaking  and  theft,  to  severally 
pay  trebble  damages,  be  gellowsed  two  hours, 
whipped  35  stripes,  and  confined  to  hard  labor 
three  years,  Richard  Dean  and  James  Barry,  for 
a  like  offence,  gallowsed  one  hour,  whipped  30 
stripes,  and  confined  to  hard  labor  two  years. 
William  Brown,  John  Peters,  and  John  King, 
severally  convicted  of  house-breaking  and  theft, 
to  pay  treble  damage,  gallowsed  one  hour, 
whipped  30  stripes,  and  confined  to  bard  labor  for 
five  years.  Katharine  Townsend  and  Katharine 
Simonds,  for  theft,  to  pay  treble  damage, 
whipped  20  stripes— Townsend  gallowsed  one 
hour— if  unable  to  pay  damage,  to  be  sold  two 
years,  and  Simonds  one  year.  Betsey  Simonds 
and  Elizabeth  James,  for  trespass— Simonds  to 
be  whipped  15  stripes,  and  James  imprisoned  one 
montb.  John  Flint,  for  theft,  to  pay  treble 
damage— in  default  of  paying  4o  shillings  in 
eight  days,  to  be  whipped  20  stripes.  Cherry 
Barrin-?ton  for  theft,  to  pay  damage,  gallowsed 
one  hour,  whipped  15  stripes— and,  if  unable  to 
pay,  sold  for  two  years.  It  is  probable  that  the  ' 
women  mentioned  in  the  list  were  negroes,  else 
ji.np  such  sentence  would  have  been  passed  upon 
them,  cruel  as  were  the  laws  less  than  a  century 
ago. 

Following  this  announcement  of  sentences, 
was  a  statement  that  the  Supreme  Executive  of 
this  State  (Governor  Hancock)  has  been  pleased 
to  order,  that  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of 
death  pronounced  on  William  Smith,  William 
DtnuofiFe,  and  Rachel  Wall,  for  robbery,  shall  be 
on  Thursday,  the  8th  of  October  next." 

Nothing  more  was  said  relative  to  the  sen- 
tenced criminals,  except  that  on  the  10th  of  Oc- 
tober the  editor  observed,  "Oa  Thursday  we'^e 
executed  William  Dennoffe,  William  Smith,  and 
Rachel  Wall,  pursuant  to  sentence  for  highway 
robbery."  The  two  men  were  both  ot  a  gang 
who  had  attacked  a  Mr.  Rosseau  on  the  Neck, 
and  robbed  him  of  one  dollar! 

EXECUTIONS  AND   PARDONS. 

Executions  were  much  more  common  in  those 
"good  old  days"  than  they  are  now,  as  the 
records  of  the  doings  of  the  Governor  and 
Council  at  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  will  tes- 
tify. In  almost  all  cases  there  were  petitions  for 
pardon,  which  were  acted  upon  by  the  Council, 
and  the  reports  were  almost  invariably  opposed 
to  any  pardon  or  commutation.  The  greater 
part  of  the  offences  were  committed  in  the  coun- 
try towns  or  in  the  then  District  of  Maine, 
Boston  presenting  but  a  compatively  small  por- 
tion of  the  candidates  for  the  law's  intervention. 
Among  those  whose  cases  were  reversed  by  the 
Governor  and  Court  was  that  of  the  famous 
Henry  Tufts,  whose  history  was  in  some  measure 
similar  to  that  of  the  celebrated  Stephen  Bur- 
roughs,  though  the  latter  bad  the  advantage  of 
a  college  education.  They  were  the  two  most 
accomplished  thieves  of  their  day  in  New  Eng- 
land. Tufts'  offence  was  committed  in  Essex 
county,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  death;  a  request 
for  commutation  or  pardon  was  rejected  and 
afterwards  reconsidered,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment  in  Castle  Island,  Boston  harbor. 

ANOTHER.  KILBY   STREET  MYSTERY. 

An  old  Buston  Boy,  of  Liberty  square,  re- 
minds the  writer  that  there  was  another  deed 
of  mystery  in  Kilby  street  besides  that  of  the 
undiscovered  murder  of  the  confectioner  Hart, 
though  not  performed  in  the  Adams  street  sec- 


tion. After  the  fire  in  Kilby  and  Doane  streets 
in  April,  1825,  when  workmen  were  removing  old 
walls  and  laying  foundations  for  new  buildings, 
at  the  north  corner  of  Central  street,  it  was 
determined  to  dig  deeper  than  had  been  done 
before,  and  to  enlarge  the  wall.  While  doing 
this  the  skeleton  bones  of  a  man  were  discovered 
near  the  corner  of  the  old  wall.  The  discovery 
caused  considerable  excitement  at  the  time,  and 
more  curiosity,  while  memories  were  racked  and 
incidents  and  circumstances  overhauled,  but  no 
satisfactory  solution  was  ever  made  of  the  mys- 
tery. People  remembered  strange  disappearances 
of  individuals,  which  had  never  been  accounted  for 
afterwards,  but  the  bones  had  lain  too  long  in 
this  unwonted  resting  place  for  human  remains 
to  afford  any  clew  of  recognition,  and  no  positive 
interpretation  could  be  made  in  regard  to  them. 
The  general  opinioQ  was  that  there  had  been  foul 
play  in  the  matter,  but  the  curiosity  in  relation 
to  the  skeleton  under  the  wall  very  soon  subsided. 

THE  WINE  BARREL  MYSTERY. 

A  discovery  of  a  human  body  not  far  distant 
from  Kilby  street  was  made  a  year  or  two  pre- 
viously, which  did  not  carry  with  it  any  tragic 
accompaniments,  and  was  rather  a  source  of 
amusement  than  otherwise.  The  New  York 
packet  schooners  of  that  time  used  to  have  their 
berths  in  the  dock  between  Long  and  Central 
wharves,  near  to  India  street,  and  they  did  a 
great  deal  of  business.  Mr.  George  Dana  kept  a 
grocery  store  on  Long  wharf,  wholesale  and  retail 
and  the  various  packet  masters,  officers,  &c.,  were 
quite  intimate  with  him.  One  captain,  -^yho  had 
dispharged  aU  his  freight  and  was  yeady  to  setum 
to  New  York  with  a  new  one,  had  a  wine  cask 
with  certain  marks  upon  it  belonging  to  the  for- 
mer which  no  one  called  for,  and  as  he  was  ready 
for  sea,  he  asked  Mr.  Dana  to  take  charge  of  the 
cask,  and  if  the  owner  called  to  collect  the  freight 
money  and  deliver  it  over,  ^o  one  ^ame  for  it 
however,  and  the  iugitive  pask  v^as  hoisted  up 
into  ^x.  pana's  loft,~wheTe  i|  re^^a^ned  about  a 
year,  Tfte  packet  master  §poke  of  tl|e  iflatte^"  at 
one  time,  and  it  was  proposed  to  see  wh^t  the 
freight  was  whicl^  was  |iof  cpnsjf^ered  worth 
calling  for.  The  master,  tije  stQrerJjgeper^  and  a 
few  others  ascended  to  the  loft,  where  the  cask 
was  found  apparently  in  good  preservation  •  the 
bung  was  started,  and  a  proof-glass  let  down,  but 
it  would  not  sink  far,  though  it  had  liquor  in  it 
when  drawn  out.  The  store-keeper  tasted  it  and 
thought  it  might  be  port  wine,  and  he  handed  it 
to  the  master  and  others  present,  who  ^.o'^ld  ^^ly 
decide  that  |t  was  lic|uoi;  of  sppae  kind,  but  they 
thought  'f  it  had  a  fi^ueer  taste.''  So  the  buiig 
W4S  driven  f^apk  to  jts  pjfiqe,  tjje  b^ff^U|iyne4  o^ 
one  bead,  the  chine  hoojis  looseaed^  and  one 
head  taken  out,  when  there  appeared  before  them, 
in  a  sitting  posture,  with  hands  stuck  up  in  front 
of  his  face,  and  well  packed  in  shavings,  etc.,  the 
form  of  a  young  negro  boy,  perfectly  preserved 
in  the  spirits  which  had  been  poured  into  the 
cask.  The  tasters  of  {be  lij^ujd  gyew  audde^ly 
sifik  at  their  stomachs",  at^d  \^e're' loath  ever  after- 
ward?  to  a4m|t  that  they  'ha^  anything  more 
\\\m  §me}(;  of  tt)e  li(j[uor  jp  the  proofjglass^  but 
the  store-keeper  was  oot  aiterwards  called  upon 
to  select  port  wine  on  account  of  his  quick  and 
correct  taste.  The  supposition  was,  that  the 
negro  boy  had  died,  and  his  body  had  b  en  for- 
warded to  some  surgeon  in  Boston,  who  did  not 
find  it  convenient  to  call  for  it. 


"^  XT.tIT. 

paddy's  tomb  stone. 
Another  discovery  of  an  underground  relic 
connected  with  the  mortality  of  the  past  was 
made  in  State  street  about  forty  years  ago,  the 
interest  connected  with  which  was  purely  that  of 
curiosity,  and  a  great  many  conjectures  and 
learned  opinions,  archteological  and  otherwise, 
were  made  concerning  it,  and  divers  observations, 
rather  more  pleasant  than  might  be  supposed  to 
belong  to  such  a  dismal  subject,  were  perpetrated 
thereupon.  Some  laborers  who  were  excavating 
the  ground,  near  to  the  old  pump,  which  stood 
for  so  many  years  in  front  of  the  Old  State  House, 
for  some  purpose  connected  with  its  repair  or 
supply  of  water,  came  upon  an  old  graveston?, 
imbedded  in  the  earth,  and  containing  a  much- 
defaced  inscription.  The  stone  was  taken  to  the 
surface,  brushed  and  cleaned,  when  it  was  found 
to  be  a  regular  head-stone  of  the  fashion  cf  old- 
en days,  such  as  are  seen  in  Copp's  Hill  burying- 
ground,  very  thick  in  comparison  with  the  usual 
form  of  gravestones,  with  date  of  the  century 
which  began  in  1601,  and  the  inscription  was  to 
the  memory  of  "blessed  William  Paddy."  The 
singularity  of  finding  a  tombstone  in  such  a 
locality  drew  much  attention  to  it,  and  it  was 
said  that  the  Irish  workmen,  who  dug  it  from  the. 
ground  claimed  kindred  with  its  deceased  subject, ; 
and  declared  that  the  stone  gave  proof  that  Irish- 
men were  the  original  settlers  of  Boston— that 
the  Paddies  were  here  before  the  Yankees  were. 
This  was  at  the  time  when  Harrison  Gray  Otis 
was  mayor  of  the  city,  and  the  Merchants'  Insur- 
ance office  was  even  more  than  now  a  rendezvous 
for  elderly  gentlemen,  past  merchants,  &c.  Ex- 
Mayor  Quincy— one  of  Boston's  greatest  bene- 
factors—and Mayor  Otis  were  old  friends,  of  old 
Boston  families  and  old  Boston  politics.  The 
story  was  told  that  the  two  distinguished  gentle- 
men met  at  the  resort  at  the  corner  of  Exchange 
State  streets,  with  other  friends  while  the 
grave  subject  was  under  discussion,  and  Quincy 
said  to  Otis,  in  a  quizzical  tone,  "Well,  Mr. 
Mayor,  they  criticised  my  administration  pretty 
severely  and  thoroughly  when  I  was  in  ofiice,  but 
they  never  accused  me  of  disturbing  the  bones 
of  my  ancestors."  Mayor  Otis  replied  on  the 
moment,  "No:  you  'made  no  bones'  of  any- 
thing." Mr.  Otis  was  always  ready  with  an  an- 
swer, and  his  repartee  courteous  was  enjoyed  by 
those  present  as  much  as  the  joke  of  the  lively 
ex-mayor. 

AS  OLD   FASHIONED  HIGH-TARIFF  BILL. 

The  commercial  community  of  Boston  was 
thrown  into  considerable  excitement  during  the 
same  session  of  Congress  at  which  the  Missouri 
question  was  discussed  by  the  presentation  of  a 
tariff  bill  by  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 
which  proposed  a  large  increase  of  duties  on  im- 
ports, which  passed  the  House  by  13  majority 
under  the  auspices  principally  of  Henry  Clay  of 
Kentucky  and  Henry  Baldwin  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  which  was  lost  in  the  Senate  by  only  a  single 
vote.  The  duties  on  most  staple  articles  were 
considerably  higher  then  than  they  are  now,  and 
it  was  proposed  to  raise  the  duty  on  India  cottons 
from  25  to  40  per  cent,  and  higher  still  on  low. 
priced  cottons;  China  and  crockeryware  duties 
were  to  be  raised  from  25  to  40  per  cent;  on  cot- 
ton, castings,  copperas,  shoes,  cigars,  molasses, 
and  "  bohea  tea,"  they  were  to  be  doubled.  The 
lowest  duties  then  were  at  7i  per  cent.  These 
were  to  be  raised  to  12i;  those  of  15  to  20  per 


cent,  and  those  of  20  to  25  per  cent.  The  duty  on 
books  was  advanced  from  15  to  38i  per  cent,  and 
upon  all  descriptions  of  printing  paper  the  new 
duty  was  to  run  from  75  to  150  per  cent.  The 
double  duty  on  molasses  v/as  specially  supported 
by  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Butler,  the  then  sole  repre- 
sentative from  Louisiana,  and  opposed  by  the 
members  from  Maine.  Massachusetts  made  no 
figure  in  the  debate  whatever  in  the  House,  but 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  made  a  very  strong  speech  in 
opposition  to  it  in  the  Senate,  while  his  friend 
and  neighbor,  Johnathan  Mason,  with  Henry 
Shaw,  Marcus  Morton,  and  all  the  Massachusetts 
delegation  which  voted,  save  Nathaniel  Silsbee  of 
Salem,  and  Jeremiah  Nelson  of  Newburyport, 
went  for  the  new  and  higher  duties.  Massachu- 
setts had  then  thirteen  representatives,  but  only 
ten  voted— Timothy  Fuller  of  Groton,  who  was 
opposed  to  the  bill,  Samuel  Lathrop  of  West 
Springfield,  the  last  of  the  Federal  candidates 
for  governor,  and  Samuel  C.  Allen  of  Northfield, 
being  absent.  Mr.  Otis  owned  a  store  on  Central 
wharf,  and  wharf  and  ship  owners  were  peculiar- 
ly opposed  to  protection  to  manufactures,  which, 
as  they  supposed,  would  tend  to  the  injury  of 
commerce,  in  which  they  were  more  or  less  inter- 
ested. 

The  Boston  papers,  particularly  the  Centinel 
and  Daily  Advertiser,  were  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  bUl,  as  were  papers  in  Essex  county,  and 
they  declared  that  it  should  be  entitled  "A  bill  to 
encourage  and  sanctify  smuggling."  When  the 
Senate  rejected  the  bill,  Ben.  Russell's  journal , 
declared  that  "the  early  removal  of  the  cloua  ol-i 
apprehensions  which  has  so  long  overshadowed 
the  commercial  community  was  received  in  Bos- 
ton with  much  joy  and  gratitude."  New  Hamp- 
shire went  unanimously  against  the  bill  in  the 
House;  but  every  vote  from  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware,  cast  in  that  branch,  was  for  this 
high  tariff,  except  those  cf  Foot  of  Connecticut, 
and  FuUerton  of  Pennsylvania.  Vermont  only 
gave  one  vote  for  it  among  the  six  Representa- 
tives which  she  then  had  in  the  House,  two  vot- 
ing against  it,  and  three  being  absent,  two  of 
[  whom  had  previously  voted  to  indefinitely  post- 
pone the  bill.  Foot,  of  Connecticut,  was  after- 
wards famous  for  the  resolutions  which  he  intro- 
duced into  the  Senate  in  1830,  upon  which  rose 
the  famous  Webster  and  Hayne  debate.  He  was 
originally  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  he  was  once 
referred  to  by  Henry  Clay,  when  the  latter  was 
asked  how  his  tariff  bill  stood.  "Oh,"  said  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  reply,  "we  stand  very  well,  though 
we  have  lost  both  our  feet." 

FEEE  TKADE  AND  PROTECTION. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Mason  was  a  man  of  great 
independence  and  with  no  desire  for  public  ofiice, 
or  he  would  not  have  braved  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  his  constituents  as  he  did  by  his 
votes  upon  the  Missouri  and  tariflf  questions. 
He  not  only  declined  to  run  again  that  Fall  for 
the  new  Congress,  but  resigned  his  seat  in  that 
in  which  had  served  one  session,  and  his  party 
nominated  Benjamin  Gorham  for  both  places. 
Mr.  Gorham  was  the  candidate  of  the  Federalists, 
and  was  understood  to  be  opposed  to  the  proposed 
tarifi'  law.  Those  who  supported  him  said, 
"We  want  a  man  who,  on  matters  of  vast  impor- 
tance, at  least,  will  be  likely  to  have  feelings  and 
opinions  in  which  we  can  take  a  share,"  so  that 
'the  people  should  not  be  mortified  by  having  a 
man  whom  they  had  aided  to  elect  to  Congress 


using  the  influence  they  had  given  him  to  oppose 
their  wishes  and  to  disappoint  their  hopes."    At 
the  election  which  succeeded,  the  lines  were  first 
drawn  in  Boston  between  Protection  and  Free 
Trade,  though  rather  indefinitely.    The  Boston 
Free  Traders  had  a  meeting  at  Concert  Hall,  and 
nominated  Samuel  A.  Wells,  a  merchant  on  India 
street    and  residing  on  Sumner  street,  novy  the 
easterly  portion  of  Mount  Vernon  street.    The 
Democrats  nominated  Colonel  Orne,  but,  after 
one  trial,  supported  Mr.  Wells,  and  Mr.  Gorham 
was  elected.    Ten  or  a  dozen  years' afterwards, 
there  came  the  famous  Free  Trade  and  Protec- 
tion straight  contest  between  Henry  Lee,  th§n 
the  champion  of  the  former,  and  Nathan  Apple- 1 
ton    a  decided  Tariff'  man,  in  which  the  latter 
was  chosen.    It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  1 
state  that  in  a  very  few  years  afterwards  Mr.  ^ 
Lee  was  as  decided  a  Protectionist  as  before  he 
had  been  a  Free  Trader,  when  his  prominence  as 
an  advocate  of  that  policy  gave  him  the  vote  of 
nullification  South  Carolina  for  Vice-President.  , 
His  able  and  voluminous  pen  was    constantly 
employed  in  defence  of  his  newly  formed  opin- 
ions. 

BOSTON  BOARD  OF  TRADE  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 

Few  if  any  people,  even  among  the  oldest  of , 
our  Boston  merchants,  appear  to  have  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  tbere  was  an  institution  in  the 
old  town  nearly  eighty  years  ago  of  the  same 
character,  and  having  the  same  objects  with  the 
present  Boston  Board  of  Trade.    The  association 
was  called  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  it  was  established  March  17, 179i.    The  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Chamber  were  very  brief: 
they  provided  for  monthly  and  quarterly  meetings, 
at  which  fines  of  twenty-five  and  fifty  cents  were 
laid  for  non-attendance   of    members,  and   the 
Chamber  had  a  president,  vice-presidents,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  united  in  one,  and  door-keeper. 
Merchants,  and   insurance   brokers— as   under- 
writers were  termed— only  could  be  admitted.    A 
committee  of  five  members  was  chosen  monthly 
by  ballot,  called  "the  committee  of  the  Chamber," 
whose  duty  it  was  to  "hear  and  determine  all 
causes,  controversies,  and  disputes  referred  to  the 
Chamber  for  decision;  to  give  an  opinion  on  all 
questions  submitted  to  their  judgment  respecting 
commerce,  insurance,  oy  maritiijis  affairs,  three 
to  be  a  quorum.    The  members  were  chosen  sep- 
arately by  ballot;  no  one  could  serve  two  months 
successively,  or  more  two  months  in  the  year,  and 
their  names  were  to  be  in  the  Boston  newspapers. 
Any  members,  or  merchants  not  of  the  phamber, 
having  disputed  accounts,  or  doubtful  questions 
respecting   commerce,   insurance,    or   maritime 
affairs,  which  they  agreed  mutually  to  submit  to 
khe  Chamber,  could  do  so  by  notifying  the  secre- 
tary; and  previous  to  hearing  any  controverted 
f  cause,  the  parties  were  to  exhibit  in  writing  to 
the  committee  the  points  they  intended  to  submit, 
and  legally  bind  themselveg  to  abide  the  award. 
This  was  always  to  be  given  in  writing,  aficompa- 
nied  by  such  observations  and  reasons  as  the 
committee  might  think  proper  to  assign,  whiph 
was  to  be  recorded  by  the  secretary,  and  delivered 
to  the  parties. 

All  the  members,  at  every  meeting,  were  re- 
quested to  lay  before  the  Chamber  such  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject  of  commerce  as  they  might 
think  would  be  useful. 

_  Whea  a  ww  member  was  proposed,  three- 
Rourths  of  those  present  must  vote  in  his  favor, 
Bn;  he  would  be  rejected.  The  admission  fee  was 
■pi  dollars, —the  yearly  assessment  fifty  cents 


members  were  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum. 
The  writer  has  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  the 
little  book  containing  the  original  list  of  mem- 
bers, with  the  regulations,  printed  in  1794  by 

1  Ezra  W.  Weld  and  William  Greenough.    There 

1  were  one  hundred  and  eighteen  members,  and  a 
list  of  them  is  given  below,  with  a  note  of  them- 
selves, their  business  and  residence,  for  the  bene- 

I  fit  of  their  successors,  both  in  family  and  trade. 
They  constituted  the  elite  of  the  business  men  of 

1  old  Boston  in  1794. 

BOSTON  MERCHANTS    OF  1794. 

1     The  names  of  the  members  are  printed  alpha- 
betically, and  there  are  seven  beginning  with  the 
first  letter.  A,  six  of  which  are  of  the  old  Boston 
family  of  Amory,  viz.,  Jonathan,  John,  Francis, 
John  junior,  Thomas,  and  Jonathan  junior.    The 
;  first  two  on  thelist— John  and  Jonathan  Amory— 
were  merchants,  importing  largely  from  Eng- 
'  land  from  1750  to  1776,  and  accumulating  large 
estates.    Their  letters  to  their  English  correspond- 
ents keeping  them  informed  of   the  course  of 
events  during  the  disputes  that  led  to  the  War  of 
Independence,  as  stated  in  the  Genealogical  Beg- 
ister,  have  been  preserved,  and  are  interesting  as 
j  showing  the  state  of  feeling  here,  and  also  in  the 
'accounts   they   gave    of    important    incidents. 
I  Jonathan  Amory,  who  resided  on  Washington 
street,  where  Temple  place  enters  it,  had  no  chil- 
dren; but  John,  who  married  Catharine  Greene, 
I  and  who  built  a  house  on  Beacon  street  at  the 
corner  of  Tremont,  where  the  Albion  stands  now, 
^fefid  afterwards  dwelt  at  the  corner  of  Washington 
and    West    streets,    had    a   numerous   family. 
He  went  to  England  at  the  breaking  out  of  hos- 
tilities to  attend  to  the  aff'airs  of  the  house,  but 
both  himself  and  his  brother  were  attached  to 
the  cause  of  independence,  though  not  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  contest.    The  four  following 
members  of   the   commercial  society  were   his 
:  sons.    Thomas,  the  eldest,  erected  the  mansion 
still  standing  at  the  corner  of  Park  and  Beacon 
streets,  and  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Ives,  of  Prov- 
idence, and  also  of  Mrs.  Lee,  wife  of  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Raymond  Lee.    Jonathan  was  the  father  of 
the  wife  of  John  Lowell,  who  founded  the  Lowell 
Lecture  fund. 

John  Andrews,  Esq.,— the  title  is  in  the  book,— 
was  a  hardware  merchant  at  No.  4  Union  street. 
He  had  a  fine  estate  opposite  to  the  Park  street 
church  in  Tremont  (then  Common)  street,  which 
extended  to  Winter  street,  but  by  some  misfor- 
tune he  was  obliged  to  mortgage  it  to  William 
Phillips,  who  afterwards  took  possession  of  the 
property.  He  was  father  of  Henry  Andrews,  a 
very  respectable  broker  in  State  street. 

Joseph  Blake  was  of  the  firm  of  Parkman  & 
Blake,  at  Merchants'  Row,  near  the  Town  Dock, 
and  resided  in  Bowdoin  Square  opposite  the 
Revere  House.  He  was  the  father  of  George  and 
Francis  Blake,  distinguished  lawyers,  and  of 
Edward  and  Joshua  Blake,  eminent  merchants, 
and  grandfather  of  the  late  Samuel,  son  of  Fran- 
cis Blake. 

Peter  C.  Brooks,  a  man  that  was  maoy  years 
familiar  to  the  merchants  of  Boston,  was  for  a 
long  time  engaged  as  an  underwriter,  and  left 
one  of  the  largest  estates  in  New  England.  He 
was  the  father  of  Edward,  Peter  C,  Jr.,  Gorham 
and  Sydney  Brooks,  and  of  Mrs.  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Mrs.  Edward  Everett,  and  of  the  wife  of 
the  late  Dr.  N.  L.  Frothingham. 
I  William  Brown  was  the  brother-in-law  of 
Mr.  Brooks, 
[    Benjamin  Bussey,  Jr.,  merchant,  State  street^ 
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tived  long  in  Summer  street,  in  the  house  former- 
ly owned  by  Joseph  Barrell.  He  left  his  large 
estate  at  Roxbury  and  other  property  to  Harvard 
College  for  an  agricultural  school. 

Kirk  Eoott  was  long  in  business  with  William 
Pratt,  firm  of  Boott  &  Pratt,  extensive  dry  goods 
merchants.  State  street,  and  resided  in  the  house 
which  is  now  part  of  the  Revere  House,  in  Bow- 
doin  square.  He  was  the  father  of  Kirk  Boott, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  city  of  Lowell. 

Joseph  Barrell  lived  on  Summer  street,  where 
he  had  a  large  property,  which  extended  back  to 
Franklin  street,  taking  nearly  the  whole  of  it, 
and  which  was  called  Barren's  pasture.  His 
Summer  residence  was  where  is  now  the  McLean 
Asylum  estate  at  Somerville.  His  daughter  mar- 
ried Mr.  Benjamin  Joy. 

I  Martin  Bricker,  Jr.,  shop-keeper  in  Ann  street; 
Luke  Baker,  of  the  firm  of  Luke  Baker  &  Son, 
shop-keepers,  14  Cornhill  (Washington  street); 
Nathan  Bond,  Nevins  &  Green's  wharf,  near 
Town  Dock;  Mathew  Bridge;  Samuel  Blagge, 
merchant,  Long  Wharf;  Joseph  Barrell,  Jr., 
merchant,  Codman's  wharf. 

John  Codman  was  of  the  firm  of  John  and 
Richard  Codman,  Codman's  wharf,  and  resided  * 
in  Hanover  street.  He  was  much  in  public  life, 
being  a  member  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the 
Governor's  Council.  His  first  wife  was  a  Miss 
Russell;  his  second,  Catharine  Amory.  His  de- 
scendants are  numerous. 

Stephen  Codman,  brother  of  John,  merchant, 
Long  wharf,  resided  in  Sudbury  street,  where  are 
now  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  John 
i  Codman.  He  was  the  father  of  Henry  Codman. 
j  Joseph  Coolidge,  merchant,  Kilby  street,  resid- 
ed in  Bowdoin  square;  was  father  of  the  present 
Joseph  Coolidge. 

Samuel  Cabot  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
father  of  Samuel  Cabot,  who  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Col.  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  and  m  as  grand- 
father of  the  present  Dr.  Cabot. 

Samuel  Cobb  was  a  distiller  in  Orange  (Wash- 
ington street);  Benjamin  Cobb, merchant.  Orange 
street;  Thomas  Curtiss,  merchant,  house  Rains- 
ford  lane,  which  ran  from  Essex  to  Beach  street, 
and  is  now  part  of  Harrison  avenue. 

"Hon.  Caleb  Davis,  Esq.,"  was  a  "sugarbiler" 
I  on  Cambridge  street,  and  resided  in  Common 
street;  Amasa  Davis  was  at  one  time  Adjutant 
General  of  the  State,  and  had  store,  house  and 
lumber-yard  on  Orange  (Washington)  street. 
Isaac  and  Rufus  Davenport  were  merchants  on 
the  same  street;  Robert  Davis  and  Joshua 
Davis,  Jr.,  resided  on  same  street;  Edward  Davis, 
Jr.,  insurer.  State  street;  John  Dow. 

Thomas  Dennie,  merchant.  Long  wharf,  was 
long  a  resident  at  the  head  of  Allen  street,  where 
he  left  a  large  estate,  having  lived  to  a  ripe  old 
age.  He  had  three  sons,  James  and  Thomas,  now 
deceased,  and  Daniel  Dennie,  Esq.,  our  respected 
fellow  citizen,  who  resides  on  McLean  street,  and 
is  father-in-law  of  Hon.  William  W.  Clapp,  of 
the  Boston  Journal. 

George  Deblois,  ship  chandler,  Long  Wharf, 
residing  in  South  street,  and  William  Deblois, 
auctioneer,  No.  1  Cornhill,  residing  in  Franklin 
place,  were  sons  of  Gilbert  Deblois  who  built 
Concert  Hall,  and  whose  residence  was  where 
now  stands  Horticultural  Hall  on  Tremont  street. 

Samuel  Eliot,  merchant,  Cornhill,  was  the 
father  of  Mayor  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  and  grand- 
father of  the  president  of  Harvard  College. 

Simon  Eliot,  snufF  manufacturer,  State  street, 
^  business  that  made  the  famous  Lorillard  of 


I  New  York  a  millionaire,— was  known  as  General 
I  Eliot,  and  was  father  of  the  wife  of  Colonel  T. 
I  H.  Perkins. 

I  Thomas  English,  merchant,  house  and  count- 
ing house.  Church  Square,  Cornhil),  married  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  George  Bethune,  and  niece  of 
Peter  Faneuil,  who  gave  Faneuil  Hall  to  the  town 
of  Boston. 

Joseph  and  William  Foster  were  brothers,  the 
former  being  a  merchant  in  State  street.  Wil- 
liam Foster  was  a  merchant  at  the  wharf  which 
still  bears  his  name,  and  lived  at  Nassau  (Wash- 
ington) street.  He  was  father  of  Mrs.  Harrison 
Gray  Otis,  senior,  Mrs.  Colonel  Apthorp,  of  the 
late  William  and  Leonard  Foster,  and  the  present 
Dr.  Charles  Foster  of  Cambridge. 

Nathaniel  Fellows,  merchant,  Long  Wharf,— 
house  in  Beacon  street;  Jonathan  Freeman  Jr  • 
Stephen  Fales  (Fales  &  Athearn)  merchants. 
Spear's  wharf,  Nathan  Frazier,  merchant,  KUby 
street, 

David  Greene,  merchant,  Greene's  wharf;  John 
Gregory;  Stephen  Gorham,  merchant.  State 
street;  Benjamin  Goldthwaith,  heel-maker.  Corn, 
hill;  Bejamin  Gray,  merchant.  Long  Wharf; 
John  Gray,  merchant,  Minot's  T;  Daniel  Gilman,' 
merchant,  Kilby  street. 

Frederick  William  Geyer  was  a  merchant  living 
in  Summer  street.  He  was  the  grandfather  of 
Mrs.  Dr.  Jefi'reys,  of  Capt.  Marryatt,  the  British 
novellist.  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  who  gained  a  sci- 
entific reputation  in  the  British  navy,  and  who 
was,  also,  a  great-grandson  of  the  Colonial  Gov- 
ernor Belcher. 

Hon.  Stephen  Higginson  ( first  Tice-presi(Jent ), 
merchant.  Long  wharf,  left  many  descendants 
still  surviving' in  the  third  generation.  He  was 
father*  of  Stephen  Higginson,  Jr.,  celebrated  as 
a  political  writer  under  the  signature  of  "Laco." 
Benjamin  Homer,  merchant,  was  father  of  Ben- 
jamin  P.  Homer,  who  lived  at  the  corner  of  Bea- 
con and  Walnut  streets.  i 
Joseph  Head,  merchant,  of  §tate  street,  lived 
where  the  Masonic  Temple  now  stands.  He  was 
the  father  of  Mr.  Joseph  Head,  now  living,  and  ' 
of  the  late  George  Head, 

Jonathan  Harris,  merchant,  Cornhill.  He 
built  the  large  estate  which  was  formerly  at  the 
corner  of  Pearl  and  High  streets,  called  the 
'Harris  Folly;"  did  a  large  commercial  business 
at  Harris's  wharf,  foot  of  Pearl  street,  and  had 
"■3  sons  Richard  D.,  Samuel  D.,  and  others. 

Moses  Hays,  -Btjaerwriter,  State  street,  who 
afterwards  removed  to  Richmond,  fa.  Tl4e  well- 
known  Jewish  philanthropist,  Judah  Touro,  of 
New  Orleans  and  Newport,  fell  in  love  with  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Hays,  when  both  were  young, 
but  the  fotjiej:  Q{  the  lady  refused  his  assent  to 
,  their  union.  Neither  of  them  was  e^er  m^rrjed, 
and  they  died  within  a  month  of  each  other,  and 
were  interred  together  in  the  same  grounds. 

Daniel  Hubbard,  merchant,  Greene's  wharf, 
married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  David  Greene,  and 
was  father  to  John  and  Henry  Hubbard. 

John  Haskins,  Jr.,  merchant.  Orange  street; 
Growell  Hatch;  Lewis  Hayt,  Rowe's  wharf. 

jfohn  Coffin  Jonps,  ?||eFchant,  then  resided  in 
Hanover  street.  He' was  father  of  Mrs.  Chad- 
wick  and  of  Mrs.  Benj.  Gorham,  whose  husband 
preaeded  and  sneceeded  Daniel  Webster  in  the 
National  House  of  Bepresentatifes, 

Thomas  K.  Jones  was  a  famous  auctioneer  in 
nis  day,  and  continued  in  business  a  great  many 
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'  Josiah  Kaapp,  West  ladia  goods,  Orange 
(Washington)  street.  He  had  large  estates  on 
what  is  now  Harrison  avenue. 

Theodore  Lyman,  merchant,  Lyman's  wharf. 
He  traded  largely  on  the  Northwest  Coast  of 
America,  and  wUh  China.  He  was  father  of  Gen- 
eral Theodore  Lyman,  Jr.,  who  was  Mayor  of 
Boston  during  the  Charlestown  Convent  riot; 
also  of  George  and  Charles  Lyman. 

William  Little,  merchant,  State  street.  He 
resided  in  the  celebrated  old  Hutchinson  House, 
Garden  Court  street,  near  North  square. 

Caleb  Loring,  merchant,  residence  Cambridge 
street.  He  was  father  of  Edward  G.  and  Charles 
G.  Loring,  well-known  counsellors  at  law. 

James  Lloyd,  Jr.,  merchant,  Kilby  street.  He 
was  son  of  Dr.  James  Lloyd,  and  at  one  time 
represented  Massachusetts  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 
James  S.  Lovell,  Thomas  Lamb,  merchants. 
John  McLean,  merchant,  Long  wharf,  resi- 
dence in  Franklin  place.  Mr.  McLean  will  be 
remembered  as  the  muniecent  patron  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  of  the 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  which  bears  his  name. 

Mungo  Mackey,  merchant,  Long  wharf,  was  , 
father  of  Captain  Mungo  Mackey,  a  famous 
joker  in  his  day,  of  whom  many  droll  stories  are 
told  even  down  to  this  time,  but  who  was  at  last  the 
subject  of  a  very  severe  practical  one.  He  gave 
a  commission  merchant,  in  whom  he  confided, 
checks  or  notes  for  blank  amounts  to  make  pur- 
chases with,  died  suddenly,  and  the  notes,  filled 
up  to  large  sums,  were  presented  to  his  father, 
who  settled  his  estate.  The  executor  refused  to 
pay  them,  denying  the  consideration,  but  the 
Court  held,  that  if  a  merchant  was  so  careless  as 
to  give  out  paper  with  his  name  attached  in  such 
I  a  reckless  manner,  he  or  his  estate  must  be 
answerable  therefore,  and  these  notes  were  thus 
made  valid. 

George  Makepeace  and  Joseph  May,  merchants,  j 
Long  wharf;  Charier  Miller  and  Charles  Miller,  Jr, 
merchants,  east  end  of  Faneuil  Hall  Market. 

William  Parsons  was  a  merchant  on  Hancock's 
wharf,  and  in  later  years  was  president  of  an  in- 
surance company  on  State  street. 

Henry  Prentiss,  Esq.,  merchant,  residing  on 
Hanover  street;  Jesse  Putnam,  an  eminent  mer^ 
chant,  then  firm  of  Putnam  &  Gallender,  Spear's 
wharf;  he  was  run  for  Congress  by  the  Demo- 
crats, when  Daniel  Webster  was  first  chosen. 
Aaron  Putnam,  Esq.;  Joseph  Pierce,  shop-keeper, 
Cornhill. 

James  Perkins  and  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  mer- 
chants, then  at  No.  86  Long  wharf.  Both  have 
been  mentioned  in  these  sketches  before  as  emi- 
nent China  and  East  India  merchants,  and  as 
generous  philanthropists. 

Samuel  Parkman,  Patkman  &  Blake,  Mer- 
chants' row,  and  residence  rear  Bowdoin  sQiiare. 
i  He  had  a  large  number  of  children.  Samuel,  who 
died  abroad;  John;  the  Reverend  Francis,  of  New 
North  Church;  Daniel,  Dr.;  George,  of  tragic 
inemory;  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Shaw,  &c.  He  left  a 
very  large  estate. 

John  Parker,  merchant,  at  No.  20  Long  wharf, 
residence  Orange  street,  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  Boston  merchants,  and  accumulat- 
ed sufficient  property  to  be  called  a  millionnaire. 
ae  was  an  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  j 
by  diligence  and  perseverence.     He  served  an  | 


apprenticeship  as  cierK  on  Lcong  wnari  witn  a 
merchant,  who  wished  to  retain  his  services,  but 
young  Parker  determined  to  work  for  himself  on  I 
becoming  of  age,  and  started  business  at  No.  20  ! 
as  a  commission  merchant.  Trade  was  rather 
dull,  and  he  was  but  little  known,  so  that  his 
affairs  were  not  very  prosperous  at  the  beginning, 
when  late  one  Saturday  afternoon,  when  most  of 
the  counting  houses  were  closed,  the  master  of  a 
Portland  brig,  who  had  jnst  discharged  a  cargo 
of  molasses,  save  one  hogshead,  which  was  his 
own  adventure,  was  looking  round  the  wharf  for 
a  purchaser  for  that  one,  as  he  wished  to  start  for 
home.  Young  Parker  took  the  molasses  to  sell 
on  commission,  and,  notfinding  a  ready  buyer  for 
the  whole  package,  sold  it  in  smaller  quantities, 
got  a  good  price,  and  his  account  of  sales  was 
far  more  favorable  than  the  Portland  captain 
expected.  The  latter  was  so  oveijoyed  that  he 
Doised  round  his  merchant's  qualifications,  de- 
claring that  he  had  found  the  one  honest  man  in 
Boston,  and  Mr.  Parker  soon  had  cargoes  of  mo- 
lasses lo  dispose  of  instead  of  single  hogsheads. 
^  Jhere  was  a  great  lumber  trade  between  Portland 
and  the  West  Indies  and  Cuba  ports  at  that 
time. 

Once,  however,  in  his  early  business'career,  he 
came  very  near  being  very  seriously  injured  in 
money  affairs.  He  purchased  a  house  to  live  in, 
and  one  day  a  gentleman  called  there,  saw  Mr. 
Parker,  and  told  him  that  the  house  did  not  belong 
to  him,  though  he  had  honestly  purchased  it,  but 
those  v.ho  sold  it  to  him  had  no  title  to  the  prop- 
erty. Mr.  Parker  was  amazed;  the  strange  gen- 
tleman claimed  the  house,  it  was  found  that  his 
title  was  a  good  one,  ana  Mr.  Parker  sought  a 
compromise,  which  was  successful.  He  after- 
wards stated  that  had  the  property  been  taken 
away  from  him,  on  demand,  he  should  have  been 
seriously  put  back  in  his  business.  Parser's  Hill, 
in  Roxbury,  takes  its  name  from  him.  He  had 
several  sons,  one  of  whom  was  for  many  years 
of  the  firm  of  Parker  &  Swift,  of  Central  wharf; 
Mrs.  Decon,  whose  husband  built  the  "  chateau'' 
at  the  South  End,  on  Washington  street,  was 
daughter  of  his  son  Peter  Parker,  and  one  daugh- 
ter was  married  to  William  Shimmin. 

Joseph  Russell,  Jr.,  merchant,  residing  in 
Franklin  place. 

"Hon.  Thomas  Russell,  Esq.,"  son  of  James 
Russell,  we  believe,  lived  in  Charlestown.  He 
was  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
died  in  1796,  leaving  the  largest  estate  which 
any  one  had  been  possessed  of  before  in  Massa- 
chusetts, seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. His  daughters  married  two  of  the  sons  of 
Governor  James  Sullivan. 

David  Sears,  Esq.,  merchant,  came  from  Cape 
Cod,  and  was  father  of  David  Sears,  also  of 
Beacon  street,  who  was  the  only  son  and  heir, 
and  had  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
from  his  father's  estate.  Mr.  Sears,  Senior, 
married  a  sister  of  Lieut.  Governor  Thomas  L. 
Winthrop. 

William  Smith,  merchant.  State  street,  was 
father  of  Thomas  G.  Smith,  for  some  time  Presi- 
dent of  the  Merchants'  Insurance  Company. 

Daniel  Scott  formerly  commanded  a  packet 
ship  running  between  Boston  and  London.  He 
married  the  widow  of  Governor  John  Hancock, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Edward  Qaincy. 

Daniel  Sargent  and  Daniel  Sargent,  Jr.,  No. 
65  and  15  Long  wharf,  were  both  merchants 
largely  engaged  in  the  fish  and  Mediterranean 
trade.    The  junior  gentleman  was,  we  believe. 
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I  the  first  captaia  of  the  Bostoa  Light  Infantry. 
I  He  was  exceedingly  popular,  and  at  one  time 
I  was  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  was 
j  twenty  years  older  than  his  brother  Lucius  Man- 
I  lius,  as  elder  ^Iso  of  his  brothers  Ignatius  and 
I  John  F.  Sargent. 

!  Russell  Sturgis  was  the  father  or  grandfather 
j  of  the  Russell  Sturgis  who  is  now  of  the  firm  of 
Baring  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  London. 

William  Stevenson,  merchant.  Long  wharf, 
was  father  of  our  excellent  fellow-citizen,  Thos. 
H.  Stevenson,  Jr. 

William  Stackpole,  wine  store.  State  street,  r 
and  house  in  Milk  street,— the  Stackpole  estate, 
occupied  as  James  Ryan's  cofFte-house,  and  which 
now  has  given  place  to  the  new  Post  Office  build- 
ing,—was  a  genial  gentleman,  who  was  famous 
for  his  love  of  fast  horses.  He  had  a  remarkably 
swift  animal  called  Winslow  Blue. 

Samuel  Salisbury,  firm  of  Samuel  &  Stephen 
Salisbury, hardware,  Marlborough  (Washington) 
street,  was  the  grandfather  of  Stephen  Salisbury 
of  Worcester,  and  Professor  Salisbury  of  Yale 
College.  Samuel  Salisbury,  Jr.,  his  son,  wasfatht  r 
of  Waldo  Salisbury.  The  Salisburys  of  W'v  ■ 
cester  have  been  noted  as  being  among  the  richest 
families  of  Middle  Massachusetts,  and  the  Bost*":) 
family  had  a  very  handsome  estate  on  Summer 
street. 

Charles  Sigourney,  Wm.  Shattuck,  merchants. 
Long  wharf;  Nshemiah  Somes,  ditto,  Dawes's 
wharf;  Nathl.  Skinner,  Cornhill;  Elisha  Sigour- 
ney, Spear's  wharf;  Samuel  Soley;  Andrew 
Spooner. 

David  Tilden,  James  Tisdale,  merchants,  Bat- 
terymarch  street  and  Merchants'  Row.  Mr. 
Tilden's  former  estate  has  on  it  now  the  Broad 
street  Tilden  block. 

Charles  Vaugn,  merchant,  Cambridge  street. 

John  Williams,  merchant.  Long  wharf,  resi- 
dence Liberty  square;  William  White;  William 
and  Thomas  Walter,  merchants,  Codman's  wharf. 

Arnold  Welles  and  Arnold  Welles,  Jr.,  mer- 
chants, at  Nos.  12  and  14  Long  wharf.  The 
senior  resided  near  Boylston  Market,  where  he 
had  a  fine  estate.  The  son,  who  lived  in  Park 
street,  was  known  as  General  Welles.  Another 
son,  John  Welles,  who  was  a  merchant  on  Long 
wharf,  will  be  well  remembered  by  many  modern 
Bostonians,  and  lived  in  Summer  street.  Arnold 
Welles,Senior,  was  uncle  to  Benjamin  and  Samuel 
Welles,  the  latter  being  the  well-known  Paris 
banker,  whose  widow  married  the  Marquis 
Lavallette. 

By  some  queer  oversight  the  name  of  George 
Dennie,  Esq.,  of  McLean  street,  and  son  of  Thomas 
Dennie,  was  printed  last  week  Daniel,— •which 
Christian  appellative  belonged  to  Daniel  Denny, 
an  eminent  BDSton  dry  goods  inerchant. 

A   LATER  FIEM 

than  any  of  those  mentioned  above  has  just 
been  dissolved  by  death,  which  was  nearly 
half  a  century  old  Amos  Coolidge,  of  the  firm 
of  Babcock  &  Coolidge,  died  at  Cahasset  some 
few  days  ago,  and  his  remains  were  brought  to 
Boston  for  funeral  services  and  interment.  Dexter 
Babcock  and  Amos  Coolidge  commenced  business 
as  grocers  in  the  region  of  the  old  *'green  stores" 
at  the  SouthEnd  in  July,181-9— fifty  years  ago  ne^tt 
July.  They  removed  to  South  Market  street 
aftet  the  erection  of  stores  in  that  locality, 
and  from  thence  removed  to  Market  square, 
where  they  remained  until  about  the  time  of  the 
close  «f  the  late  war,  when  they  settled  up  and 
closed  their  business,  but  their  partnership  was 
never  formally  dissolved  until  the  recent  decease 
of  Mr,  Coolidge. 


Peter  Paul  Francis  Degrand,  merchant,  broker 
in  merchandise,  foreign  and  domestic  exchange 
j  and  specie,  editor,  publisher,  auctioneer,  pdliti- 
\  cian,  et  catera,  et  cmtera,  who  lived  in  Boston 
j  more  than  half  a  centiiry,  was  probably  more 
universally  known  among  all  classes  of  business 
men  here  than  most  if    not  all  others  of  our 
citizens.      He  was  born  in  Marseilles,  France, 
was  educated  for  a  merchant,  and  came  to  this 
country  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  to  es- 
'  cape   the   sweeping    conscription   of    the   first 
Napoleon  Bonaparte*    Ha  was  the  type  of  a  well- 
educated  French  gentieiiian  and  merChantj  with 
an  abundance  of  suavity,  always  polite  and  gec- 
I  tlemanly,  and  at  the  same  time  shrewd  and  cau- 
.,  tious,  extremely  reticent  when  it  suited  himself  to 
keep  his  own  counsel.  He  was  a  good  Frencb.Span- 
ish  and  English  scholar,  and  spoke  our  language 
very  correctly,  but  with  the  peculiar  accen't  that 
■marked  the  native  Frenchman.    He  was  gener- 
ous and  charitable,  tiiough  he  was  sharp  at  a 
bargain,  and  could  not  be  easily  overreached.  He  ! 
encountered  some  vicissitudes  in  the  course  of 
his  stirring  mercaatiie  and  financial  career,  but 
he  always  appeared  to  be  cheerful  and  agreeable 
under  all  dispensations.    He  had  his  eccentrici- 
ties and  peculiarities,   and  those  who  knew  him 
but  partially  wer?  sometimes  Inclined  to  throw 
ridicule  upon  him,  but  he  generally  preserved  his 
equanimity,  and  could  be  at  all  times  aeraeable 
He  might  well  be  called  the  father  of  the  West^ 
em  Railroad,  and  upon  this  great  subject,  as  it 
was  at  the  day  of  its  inception,  his  naturally 
phlegmatic  nature  became  actually  warm  and  en- 
thusiastic, when,  with  .William  Savage  and  other 
staunch  Iriends  of  the  project,  he  was  discussing 
the  means  for  its  construction,   and  the  grea't 
results  which  he  foresaw  would  result  therefrom. 

FIEST  IN  BOSTON. 

When  Mr.  Degrand  first  came  to  Boston  he  was 
m  the  employ  of  Cornelius  Coolidge  &  Co.,  then 
commission  luerobant?  on  Long  wharf.  He  was 
!  afterwards,  in  1805  and  thereabouts,  in  the  firm 
\  of  Gilman,  Langdon  &  Co.,  a  Portsmouth  (N.  H.) 
i  house,  located  on  Spear's  wharf,  then  next  north 
,  of  Long  wharf,  but  his  name  did  not  appear  in 
I  the  Boston  directory  until  1808  9,  when  he  was 
j  located  in  State  street,  where  now  stands  the  Suf- 
jfolk  Bank  building,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Broad  street.  He  carried  on  business  during  and 
I  after  the  war,  and  always  conducted  his  corres- 
pondence in  the  French  language.  He  was  the 
agent  of  the  famous  privsteer  Neufchatel,  some 
of  the  exploits  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
these  sketches,  as  well  as  of  the  fact  of  her  cap- 
ture. After  the  war,  Mr.  Degrand  had  a  very 
;  extensive  business,  foreign  and  domestic.  One 
unfortunate  scheme  of  his  was  an  attempt  to 
lestabhsh  a  hat  factory  at  South  Boston,  in  con- 
ij unction  with  another  Frenchman  named  Gueria, 
whom  he  imported  for  the  purpose;  but  the  enter- 
prise was  a  disastrous  one,  «nd  caused  him  to 
.suspend  payment  at  the  time,  f  he  old  hat  faC- ^ 
I  tory  where  the  money  was  sunk  is  now,  or  was 
!  unhl  recently,  standing  on  Broadway.  This  was 
a  misfortune  resulting  from  a  too  sanguine  ex- 
pectation in  relation  to  a  business  with  which  he 
had  no  acquaintance,  and  which  might  naturally 
come  upon  a  person  of  Mr.  Degrand's  warm 
temperament.  Though  he  coula  be  phlegmatic 
I  enough  on  proper  occasions,  he  was  Very  ardent 
l^hen  in  the  pursuit  or  prosecution  of  favorite 
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^'r  degeand's  duel. 

Many  people  who  had  casual  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Dagrand  knew  that  he  had  fought  and 
been  wounded  in  a  duel;  but  it  was  an  old  stoty 
for  some  thirty  years  of  his  life,  and  he  was 
usually  silent  upon  the  dabjcct.  As  it  was  fotisht 
with  a  Frenchman,  many  thought  it  might  have 
proceeded  from  French  politics,  with  which,  how- 
ever, it  had  no  concern.  A  vessel  from  Cayenne, 
consigned  to  Mr.  Degrand,  came  into  Boston  in 
1817,  and  a  French  *aerchant  who  was  on  board 
died  on  the  passage,  having  some  effects  which 
were  disposed  of  by  Degrand^  and  their  proceeds 
paid  over  to  parties  having  a  legal  claim  upon 
them.  Some  two  years  afterwards  an  ugly  look- 
ing Frenchman,  who  had  been  in  wars  and  duels, 
came  to  him  and  demanded  the  value  of  the 
deceasol  man's  property.  Degrand  endeavored 
to  explain  to  his  desperate-looking  countryman 
that  the  proceeds  had  been  properly  disposed  of 
and  the  account  closed,  but  to  no  avail.  The 
matter  was  then  submitted  to  Messrs.  Isaac  Wins- 
low  and  Jesse  Patnam*  two  eminent  merchants 
who  understood  the  French  language,  and  after 
bearing  both  sides,  and  considering  the  matter 
two  hours,  they  decided  that  Mr.  Degrand  was 
right  in  his  manner  of  disposing  of  the  dead 
man's  goods.  Bremoad,  the  claimant,  was  in  a 
frantic  passion,  and  burst  out  of  the  room  with 
great  violence,  and  the  next  day  he  sought  De- 
grand on  'Change,  and  deliberately  spat  in  his 
face.  This  insult  was  too  much  for  our  French- 
man to  bear,  notwithstanding  his  usual  phleg- 
matic tevnperament,  whatever  might  be  the 
fighting  character  of  his  assailant,  so  a  hostile 
meeting  was  resolved  upon,  a  challenge  sent,  and 
the  parties  went  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
obtain  mutual  satisfaction  by  a  mortal  duel. 

At  the  meeting  Degrand  won  the  first  fire.    He 
shot  and  missed.    Bremond  took  deliberate  aim, 
;  and  his  shot  struck  his  opponent's  right  elbow 
I  and  entered  his  side,  whence  it  was  extracted  by 
'Dr.  Wm.    Ingalls,  as  the  parties    immediately 
returned  to  Boston.    Mr.  Degrand  was  always 
afterwards  noted  for  the    peculiar    manner  in 
which  he  carried  his  right  arm,  and  for  a  slight 
leaning  to  that  side.    Though  duelling  ivas  always 
discountenanced  here,  Degrand  was  not  blamed  by 
the  public,  and  there  was  more  concession  to 
him  in  the  affair  because  he  was  a  foreigner.    In 
illugtrating  some  case  at  a  political  meeting  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  some  fifteen  years  afterwards,  De- 
grand called  attention  incidentally  to  his  own 
case,  by  observing,  with  his  peculiar  accent, — 
"I  broke  my  arm:  that  was  hard,  but  it  was 
better  to  do  that  than  to  lose  my  life." 
degeand's  eepoet. 
In  1819  Mr.  Degrand  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Weekly  Report,  a  commercial   and 
financial  journal,  mainly  of  the  former  character, 
in  the  columns  of  which  were  mingled  sage  ob- 
servations upon  commerce  and  the  politics  of  the 
day,  and  eulogiums  of  Dupont's  gunpowder,  of 
which  he  was  agent.    To  all  his  lucubrations  he 
signed  his  name,  as  to  an  advertisement,— P.  P.  F. 
Degrand.    He  was  a  warm  advocate  of  the  elec- 
tion of   John  Quincy  Adams,    in  the  canvass 
which  preceded  the  election  of  1824,  and  he  inter- 
spersed short,  quaint  paragraphs,  written  in  his 
peculiar  style,  in  praise  of  his  favorite  or  in 
opposition  to  his  opponents,  along  with  puffs  of 
his  powder,  and  observations  upon  commerce  or 
trade.   The  Report  was  an  excellent  medium  for 
advertising  himself  and  his  goods  or  stocks,— 


whatever  he  had  for  sale  or  wished  to  purchase; 
and  he  did  not  advertise  but  one  thing  at  a  time 
usually.    Thus: 

"  MONEY  WANTED P.  P.  P.  Degeakd." 

"  DOLLARS  FOR  SALE.  . .  .P.  P. F.  DEGRAND." 
la  those  days,  commerce  with  China  was  car- 
ried OQ  with  Spanish-milled  dollars,  the  Celestials 
being  willing  to  take  nothing  else  in  exchange 
for  tea,  Chinaware  or  other  exports.  When  such 
importers  as  William  Gray,  James  &  Thomas  H. 
Perkins,  and  Theodore  Lyman  were  about  to  send 
a  vessel  to  China,  if  the  demand  exceeded  the 
supply,  or  was  fully  up  to  it,  they  would  some- 
times rise  to  a  premium  of  fifteen  per  cent.  Peo- 
ple who  received  these  dollars  in  trade  or  other- 
wise, particularly  if  they  appeared  fresh  and  but 
little  worn,  would  lay  them  by  for  such  an  emer- 
gency, and  thrifty  women  were  particularly  noted 
for  saving  these  precious  coins,— as  their  hus- 
bands or  friends  would  say,  "  in  their  old  stock- 
ings." Mr.  Degrand,  as  well  as  other  brokers, 
always  dealt  in  them.  As  a  reporter,  he  gave  an 
account  of  all  sales  of  merchandise,  public  or 
private,  in  his  2?eporf,  with  observations  in  regard 
to  quality,  &c.,  all  of  which  was  not  altogether  ac- 
ceptable to  wholesale  merchants.  He  continued 
its  publication  about  ten  years,  when  it  was 
merged  in  the  Commercial  Gazette,  one  of  the 
half  dozen  or  more  Boston  journals  that  were 
finally  united  with  the  present  Daily  Advertiser. 

THE   WESTEEN   EAILROAD. 

About  the  time  of  the  relinquishment  of  the 
publication  of  his  commercial  journal,  the  ques- 
tion of  railroad  communication  between  Boston 
and  the  West  was  started  and  discussed  with  great 
vigor  by  people  of  all  conditions,  meetings  were 
held  in  Faneuil  Hall  and  at  other  public  places,  the 
object  at  first  being  to  have  Boston  subscribe  to 
a  large  portion  of  its  stock  in  its  corporate  capacity, 
a  plan  which  was  defeated  in  the  Legislature, 
which  refused  to  give  the  city  the  power  to  do  so. 
There  was  very  little  known  at  that  time  about 
railroads,  for  the  system  then  had  not  been 
established  in  this  country,  though  Mr.  Degrand, 
among  others,  was  one  of  its  most  earnest  advo- 
cates, as  he  favored  all  movements  for  internal 
improvements.  To  remedy  this  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, or  to  dispel  it,  he  took  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  best  means  of  enlightening  the  public. 

THE   DISCUSSIONS. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  discus- 
sions upon  the  project,  Mr.  Ddgrand  sent  out  to 
Europe  and  procured  from  France  and  England  all 
the  information  which  could  be  obtained  in  rela- 
tion to  railroads,  their  cost,  the  expense  of  working 
them,  their  capacity,  &c.,  with  all  such  books, 
plans,  and  drawings  as  would  apply  to  ihe  pur- 
pose, and  all  at  his  own  expense.  The  friends  of 
internal  improvement,  which  was  then  in  its 
infancy,  co  uprising  Mr.  Savage  and  other  gen- 
tlemen, would  then  be  invited  to  his  house  in 
jPinckney  street,  where  the  works  and  the  infor- 
j  rnation  would  be  discussed  as  thoroughly  as  posi 
j  sible,  and  when  the  conversation  was  exhausted, 
]the  host  invited  them  to  a  well-prepared  and 
I  agreeable  supper,  which  was  discussed  with  equal 
I  avidity  and  probably  with  more  appetite,  and  it 
was  always  seasoned  with  the  quaint  pleasantries 
of  the  giver.  The  Western  Railroad  was  his  pet 
aiid  darling  project,  and  no  means  were  left  un- 
tried which  could  aid  in  its  completion ;  no  im- ' 
pediment  or  partial  tailure  could  discourage  him. 

p.  p.  F.  DEGRAND— THE  SECOND  LOAN. 

The  first  part  of  the  end  was  attained,  the 
charter  was  granted,  the  State  took  a  liberal 
share  of  the  stock,  which  gave  it  much  credit, 
committees  crowded  the  city  to  obtain  subscrip- 
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tiouf,  the  first  loan  had  been  obtained  trom 
the  Commonwealth,  the  -work  was  progressing;, 
when  again  there  came  a  want  of  funds.  It 
was  about  thirty  years  ago  when  the  Western 
Railroad  corporation  (now  Boston  &  Albany) 
was  an  applicant  for  additional  State  credit. 
Mr.  Degrand,  who  was  a  large  holder  of  the 
shares,  used  to  have  weekly  evening  meetings 
of  the  friends  of  internal  improvement  at  his 
house  iu  Pinckney  street,  which  he  facetiously 
called  "a  monitorial  school  where  the  taught 
become  teachers."  It  was  there  that  the  famous 
committee  of  forty  was  chosen  to  mould  public 
opinion  by  pen  and  voice  in  favor  of  the  enter- 
prise, visit  the  lobbies  of  the  State  House,  but- 
tonhole the  members  of  the  Legislature, 
write  for  the  press,  and  look  after  the 
loan.  The  Democratic  party  in  the  Legisla- 
ture was  generally  opposed  to  having  the  State 
mix  itself  up  any  farther  with  the  financial  af- 
1  fairs  of  the  corporation,  and  the  questic-^  ^"^ 
'  assuming  a  political  nature,  when  Mr.  Degrand 
engaged  Mr.  Robert  RantouJ,  the  principal 
leader  of  the  party,  who  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  road,  to  deliver  addresses,  in  the 
Marlboro'  Chapel,  in  favor  of  the  loan,  and  for 
this  he  paid  the  gentleman  two  hundred  dollars 
for  each  address.  The  joint  railroad  committee 
finally  reported  in  favor  of  granting  the  State 
aid,  and  when  the  Hon.  Linus  Child,  the  chair- 
man, was  stating  the  case  to  the  Senate,  he  in- 
advertently made  some  palpable  errors,  which 
so  excited  one  of  the  "working  forty,"  who  was 
present,  that  he  ventured  to  go  to  the  senator, 
and  privately  explain  the  facts  to  him.  Mr. 
Child  was  quick  to  understand  the  correction, 
and,  in  resuming  his  speech,  said,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  just  been  admonished  by  a  gentle- 
man friend,  who  seems  to  be  more  conversant 
with  the  subject  matter  and  requirements  of 
the  Western  road  than  I  am,  that  I  have  made 
some  important  mistakes  in  regard  to  the  views 
of  the  petitioners,  which  I  am  most  happy  to 
correct."  When  Mr.  Degrand  next  met  that 
"  one  of  the  forty  "  on  the  same  day,  he  took 
him  heartily  by  the  hand,  saying  in  his  emphatic 
way,  "Eat-on,  you  are  a  devil  of  a  fellow,  and 
you  have  done  yeoman  service  for  the  cause,  the 
committee,  and  for  the  public.  You  shall  dine 
with  me  at  five.  It  was  most  courageous  bold- 
ness to  interrupt  a  senator  in  the  midst  of  his 
speech,  but  the  friends  of  the  great  measure  had 
too  much  at  stake  to  stand  upon  ceremony  in 
such  an  emergency."  The  pertinacious  railroad 
men  were  successful. 

THE   GEEAT   CHARGE. 

Aftei*  the  completion  and  equipment  of  the 
road,  Mr.  Degrand  was  elected  a  director,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  for  one  year  only.  While 
he  was  in  office  he  presented  a  bill  against  the 
corporation  for  past  services,  namely,  five  per 
centum  commission  on  the  four  millions  of  State 
credit,  amounting  to  the  round  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars!  This  enormous  charge 
he  advocated  in  a  long  and  plausible  speech,  but 
the  committee  to  whom  it  was  referred  reported 
leave  to  withdraw,  virtually  a  rejection  of  the 
claim,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  san- 
guine applicant.  Still  the  corporation  gave  him 
a  long  credit  on  the  unpaid  assessments  on  his 
twa<thousand  shares,  without  interest,  and  he 
wa|^ot  required  to  sell  the  stock  until  it  reached 
par,"  or  one  hundred  dollars  a  share,  which  gave 
^i"»  ^W  thousand  dollars  profit. 

Th^gtock  has  largely  been  watered  since  then, 


and  brings  fifty  per  centum  premium.  Mr.  D. 
used  to  predict  that  the  road  would  ultimately 
pay  quarterly  dividends  of  ten  dollars  a  share, 
equal  to  forty  dollars  a  year;  and  when  doubts 
were  expressed,  in  his  hearing,  he  would  say, 
"Take  off  one-half,  and  you  have  enough  left,  and, 
if  you  think  that  is  too  much,  you  can  divide 
again."  The  last  named  clause  of  the  prophecy 
is  verified;  namely,  ten  dollars  a  year,  in  divi- 
dends. 

THE  ELEPHANT. 

There  were  people  in  older  days  than  the  pres- 
ent who  were  fond  of  having  their  joke,  and  who 
never  waited   for  the  first  of  April  to  play  on  a 
hoax  upon  their  friends  and  the  public  when  a 
good  opportunity  was  given  to  them  at  any  otlier 
time.     Most   of   our   older   citizens   remember 
I  Mr.  Samuel  Richardson,  who  was  for  many  years 
j  connected  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of 
Boston,  a  powerful  singer,  a  genial  companion, 
!  and  a  great  favorite  among  those  who  were  ac- 
j  quainted  with  him.    "Sam,"  as  was  his  usual 
I  appellation,     was   a   gentleman   of    monstrous 
dimensions,  of  good  height  and  most  rotund  fig- 
ure, bearing'  a  most  majestic  appearance,   his 
capacious  body  being  apparently  made  to  con- 
tain his  deep,  sonorous  voice.  When  he  appeared 
\  at  the  Handel  and  Haydn's  concerts  at  the  old 
!  Boylston  Hall,  and  afteiwards    at    the    Melo- 
i  deon,  as  Goliath,  in  the  oratorio  of  "David,"  he  was 
certainly  the  best  representative  of  the  part  which 
j  could  be  produced  in  this  community,  if  so  good 
a  one  could  be  presented  in  any  other  musical 
circle  in  the  country.    As  a  contrast  to  himself, 
he  wa«  usually  accompanied  in  the  street  by  a 
small  terrief  Jog,  and  "love  me,  love  my  dog," 
was  his  motto,  for  woe  would  come  upon  the  per- 
son who  threw  any  indignity  or  cast  a  blow  upon 
his  canine  follower.    Sam  was  a  clerk  to  Mr.  De- 
grand in  his  younger  days,  having  been  brought 
up  in  his  counting-room,  ana  about  the  year  1817. 
his  employer  sent  him  out  to  Calcutta  as  super- 
cargo of  the  brig  Miles  gtandish.    He  was  great 
when  he  went  out,  and  his  greatness  bad  increased 
during  his  voyage  to  and  short  residence  in  the 
East  Indies.    When  he  came  back,  some  of  his 
cronies  raised  a  report  that  the  Miles  Standish 
had  returned  with  a  Calcutta  eiepiiafjt,— meaning 
him,  of  course.    The  joke  induced  the  collection 
of  a  host  of  gratuitous  sight-seers  on  the  wharf, 
who  were  somewhat  cbagrjoed  when  they  found 
that  they  were  sold,  and  it  was  circulated  for  some 
time  at  Bichardson's  expense,  who  would  laugb 
with  the  narrators,  and  but  who  would  sometimes 
illustrate  rather  forcibly  how  he  entered  into  the 
humor  of  the  thing  by  one  of  his  friendly  pats 
between  the  shoulders  of  the  joker,  whlph  would 
give  the  latter  some  idea  of  the  strength  of  an 
elephant's  fore  paw. 

FAMILY   CONNECTIONS,  &C. 

A  large  number  Of  the  merchants  of  the  pres- 
ent day  will  remember  Captain  Henry  Oxnard,  at 
one  time  a  shipmaster  in  an  American  and  Liver- 
pool packet,  &c.,  and  afterwards  a  distinguished 
merchant  and  shipowner  connected  with  the  New 
Orleans  trade.  His  brother,  Thomas  Oxnard, 
was  also  a  shipmaster,  and  voyaging  to  Mar- 

j  seilles,  among  other  ports,  being  in  the  employ  of 
William  Gray,  was  consigned  to  a  mercantile 
house  where  Mr.  P.  P.  F.  Degrand's  sister  was 

I  principal  book-keeper.    He  took  a  liking  to  the 

[lady,  married  her,   and    settled   at   Marseilles. 

j  When  Mr.  Degrand  died,  by  his  will  a  portion  of 
his  property  was  devised  in  annuity  to  Thomas 
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Oxnard's  children,  his  nieces  and  nephews,  and 
the  children  of  0,  D.  Ashley  and  of  George  \V. 
Long-,  and  others. 

He  never  appeared  to  be  disposed  to  chiinge 
his  bachelor  life,  and  for  many  years  had  a  high- 
ly respectable  lady  as  a  house-keeper.    When  he 
was  a  younger  man,  he  boarded  for  many  years 
at  the  house  No.  1  Brattle  square,  which  now 
forms  a  part  of  the  Quincy  House.    This  was 
established  some  fifty  years  ago  by  Abraham 
Peirce    who  died  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  when 
it  was'  continued  by  Mrs.  Lois  Peirce,  his  widow; 
and  theie  lived  iu  their  bachelor  days,  with  Mr. 
Degrand,  James  K.  Mills,  t!je  emident  commis- 
sion merchant;  Jonas  B.  Brown,  a  most  popular 
gentleman  in  his  day,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
his  senior  partner;  the  gepiftl  Wiljian)  Tijeston, 
popularly  known  as  "the  Count."  or  "  Count 
Indigo,"  from  being  a  large  dealer  in  this  article 
of  coloring;  Arthur  French,  another  well-known 
merchant,  —  all    now    deceased,  —  also   James 
McGregor,  president  of  the  State  Bank,  Dr.  G.  K. 
Bemis,  the  dentisC,  m  Qtfjpr?  like  them.    They 
formed  a  society  of  eminent  t^lkets^  g^11^4  the 
"  Logoracy,"  or  "  Logomachy,"  and  were  most 
wordy  disputants.    Mr.  Degrand  was  by  early 
education  a  Catholic,  which  few  people  knew, 
and  at  one  time,  being  asked  what  meeting  he  at- 
tended, replied.  "Meeting!  oh,  Mrs.  Peirce  goes 
(0  Brattle  street,"  »s  tfeougl^  the  head  of  the 
house  was    responsible  for  tfie  r^llgm  fl^  in- 
mates.    When  Mrs.  Peirce  died,  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Nash,  did  not  feel  like  taking  the  responsi- 
bility of  continuing  the  est9,bUsl^meBt,  and  as 
Mr.  Degrand  was  disinclined  to  seek  new  quar- 
ters or  to  form  new  associations,  he  purchased 
the  house  ia  Pinckney  street,  where  he  always  af- 
terwards resided,  and  installed  her  as  house-keep- 
er. She  was  an  exceedingly  lady-like  woman,  an 
exemplary  member  of  the  Charles  street  Baptist 
church,  and  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
married  0.  D.  Ashley,  now  af  ^ew  Jork,  and 
the  other  George  W.  Long,  eminent  brokers.  TJie 
younger  he  always  introduced  at  the  railroad 
meetings  mentioned  above  as  "Miss  Mary  Eliza- 
■  beth,  our  private  secretary,"  and  she  made  notes 
of  the  doings.    Mr.  Dagrand  died  in  1855,  and 
'  his  rewaleB  )jg  ja  one  corner  of  a  lot  in  Forest 
Hills  c^etery,  unm*rke4  Ijy  any  mm  or  tablet 
in  memory  of  the  genial  and  bustling  spirit  that 
once  inhabited  the  decaying  body,  which,  as  he 
left  a  regpeetable  property,  is  hardly  justice  or 
proper  reverence  to  such  »  m&n^  '^ho  had  been 
always  so  great  an  advocate  fo):  ^orks  Qf  inter- 
nal improvement  as   to   be   set  dowu   among 
Boston's  public-spirited  citizens. 

degkand's  will. 
i  The  will  of  Mr.  Degrand,  made  the  yeer  before 
his  death,  and  which  has  been  proved  and  ad- 
minister^ upon  ift  tbe  Suffolk  Court  of  Probate, 
I  partook  of  hjs  pec^U^r^ties  ^ncj  ecp,efjtripities, 
while  U  was  intended  to  jcarpy  put  hi?  ideas  of 
justice  and  generosity,  or  pharity.  He  had  ac- 
cumulated his  property  in  BostoH,  and  while  he 
remewbered  his  near  relations  in  France,  he 
directed  that  in  the  end  the  whole  should  be  dis- 
posed of  here.  Thus :  to  Mrs.  Degrand,  of  Paris, 
|te  gave  $1,200  a  year  for  her  expenses  during  her 
life,  and  after  her  death  the  same  to  his  brother 
Elezean,  her  husband,  during  his  life,  and  after 
them  both  to  their  children  during  their  lives. 
In  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  sum  he 
bequeathed  annuities  to  Mrs.  Clarissa  Oxnard, 
TBidow  of  Thomas  Oxnard  of  Marseilles,  and 


after  her  the  $1,200  to  be  divided  among  her 
children  during  their  lives.  The  same  to  Mrs. 
Bartolomie  of  Leghorn,  with  proviso  that  "it  is 
to  be  paid  to  her  only  in  case  she  needs  it, 
and  her  stating  in  writing  to  my  executor  that 
she  needs  it  is  to  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  fact.  Frances  Adelaide  Tuttle  of  Boston 
$1,200  a  year  during  her  life.  Also  to  T.  Henry 
Perkins,  Mrs.  Nash  and  daughters,  and  to  Misses 
Sarah  Loring  Dunn,  Ann  Elizabeth  Lee  Wil- 
lard,  Mary  Frances  Ashley,  $200  a  year  during 
their  lives."  The  money  was  not  to  be  liable  for 
the  debts  of  any  of  the  legatees,  and  the  trustee 
had  full  power  in  the  matter. 

It  was  also  provided  that  if  the  income  of  the 
property  would  not  pay  the  whole  amount  of  the 
annuities  they  were  to  be  reduced  p-o  ra<a.  If 
there  was  a  reserve  or  overplus,  it  was  to  be  kept 
to  make  up  any  future  deficiency.  A  codicil  of 
the  same  date  with  the  will  annulled  the  annuity 
to  T.  Henry  Perkins,  and  another  one  changed 
somewhat  the  phraseology  in  relation  to  the 
other  annuities.  The  executor  named  in  the  will 
was  John  Eliot  Thayer  (now  deceased),  after  him 
his  brother  Nath'l  Thayer,.^  present  executor 
and  then  the  Actuary  for  ttie  time  being  of  the 
Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company. 
If  that  incumbent  rejected  tbe  charge,  then  it 
was  to  fall  upon  the  President  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity for  the  time  being. 

All  the  legacies  were  to  be  paid  quarterly,  and 
when  the  persons  to  whom  the  annuities  were 
deceased  the  property  was  to  be  finally  divided 
in  yearly  incomes  as  follows :  To  Harvard  Uni- 
verfity,  Cambridge,  three-twelfths,  in  trust,  the 
income  to  be  employed  in  the  purchase  of  French 
works  and  periodicals  on  the  exact  sciences,  and 
on  chemistry,  astronomy  and  others  applied 
to  the  arts  and  navigation.  One-twelfth  in 
like  manner  to  each  of  the  following  charities 
Association  for  the  relief  of  Indigent  Females; 
Boston  Lying-in  Hospital;  Boston  Female  0 
phan  Asylum;  Boston  Fatherless  and  Widows' 
Society ;  Fem  ale  Medical  Education  Society ;  How- 
ard Benevolent  Society;  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Fe- 
male Orphan  Asylum;  concluding  with,  "to  City 
of  Boston  for  amusing  picture  books  for  infant 
schools."  The  last  mentioned  of  the  legacies 
was  the  off"spring  of  the  simple  and  genuine  hu- 
mor as  well  as  love  of  children  which  he  dis- 
played through  life. 

ORIGIN   OF  'DUPONT  POWDER.' 

E.  Victor  and  E.  T.  DuPont  de  Nemours, 
young  French  gentlemen  and  brothers,  came  over 
to  the  United  States  from  France,  to  avoid  con- 
scription. They  belonged  to  the  famed  French 
family  of  that  name.  When  first  in  this  country 
they  amused  themselves  by  gunning,  and  finding 
that  no  good  powder  was  to  be  had,  also  being 
practical  chemists,  they  undertook  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  article  themselves  as  an  occupation, 
having  no  particular  employment.  They  pur- 
chased large  tracts  of  land  on  the  Brandywine 
River  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  where  they  erect- 
ed powder  mills,  have  been  engaged  in  that  busi- 
ness over  60  years,  and  it  continues  to  this  day  as 
the  oldest,  most  extensive  and  best  powder  man- 
ufactory in  the  United  States. 

At  the  commencement  of  their  business,  they 
found  a  diflSculty  in  introducing  their  powder 
into  the  different  markets  in  the  United  States, 
the  prejudice  being  strong  among  the  gunners 
and  others  in  favor  of  English  powder.  Their 
first  shipment  to  Boston  was  made  to  their  agent, 
Jno.  Hancock,  who  could  not  sell  it  because  it 


fwas  American  powder.  He  wrote  to  the  X>uPonts 
if  they  would  send  him  some  English  powder  it 
would  sell  readily.  They  accordingly  made  him 
a  shipment  in  some  English  barrels,  and  the 
powder  sold  readily  and  was  much  liked,  so 
Mr.  Hancocli  wrote  to  them  to  send  him  more  of 
it.  They  returned  woifd  that  they  could  procure 
no  more  English  barrels  to  put  their  powder  in, 
but  they  would  send  him  some  smaller  casks  of 
the  article,  q-ncj  the  arrangement  was  mutually 
satisfactory,  fifr.  DegraRd  tooli:  the  agency  for 
the  sale  of  this  powder  about  1812-13,  and  contin- 
ued it  witii  bis  partners  afterwards  Elisha  Cope- 
land,  deceased— for  soqie  tjtme  citi'  auditor,  and 
Charles  Smith  of  Central  wharf,  who  was  brought 
up  in  his  pounting-room  from  a  lad,  was  his  part- 
ner from  1S35  to  }§§5,  slpce  when,  Mr,  Smith, 
who  is  the  youngest  old  merchant  of  Boston,  has 
had  the  agencj?, 

THE   OLD  POM'DER  TEADK. 

Mr.  John  Hancock  was  a  commission  merchant 
in  Merchants'  row,  for  many  years  occupying  a 
store  where  now  stands  the  western  end  of  the 
Quincy  Market  house.  He  was  a  nephew  of 
Governor  John  Hancock,  being  a  son  of  the  gov- 
ernor's brother,  Ebenezer  Hancock,  who  at  the 
time  was  keeper  of  the  State  powder  house, 
which  was  located  on  the  high  bank  in  West  Bos- 
ton, which  rose  from  Charles  river,  and  about 
half  way  between  the  toll-house  of  Cambridge 
bridge  and  the  Charles  street  Baptist  meeting 
house.  This  was  before  the  depository  was  re= 
moved  to  Pine  Island,  Roxbury,  in  1803. 

Mr.  Timothy  Dodd,  now  the  oldest  merchant  in 
Boston,  whether  we  repkop  years  or  tjme  of  being 
in  business,  had  been  cierk  with  Mr.  John  Han- 
cock, but  in  July,  1803,  he  commenced  business 
for  himself,  in  Merchants  Eow,  as  one  of  the 
firm  of  Parker  &  Dodd,  but  from  his  acquaint- 
ance with  gunpowcjer  and  its  care  and  handling 
he  was  requested  by  the  powder-house  keeper  to 
attend  to  the  removal  of  the  dangerous  com- 
bustible from  the  Hill  depot,  to  that  which  had 
been  prepared  at  Pine  Island.  Mr.  Dodd  had 
recently  in  his  possession  a  sample  of  the  French 
powder  whiuh  was  bjsotig'fit  pyer  to  this  country 
for  the  use  of  the  fleet  of  the  Count  de  Grasse, 
which  lay  in  Newport  (R.  I.)  harbor  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  rules  were  in 
those  times,  as  no\y,  ypry  stript  in  relation 
to  the  loading  an4  storage  of  guj+powder.  The 
ship  Minerva,  then  run  as  a  packet  between 
London  and  Boston,  almost  always  had  this  arti- 
cle in  its  list  of  consignments,  and  by  the  law  at 
that  tjtue  s\\.^  was  obliged  to  lie  off  in  the  stream 
until  she'could  discharge  dev  powder,  which  was 
taken  in  boats  and  landed  at  Tileston's  long 
wharf,— so  called  because  there  were  two  wharves 
of  thp  f  ileston  name.  When  the  master  could 
ascertain  that  he  ijad  deli^eyefl  all  Jjia  gunpawder 
according  to  law,  he  was  permitted  to  come  up 
to  the  town  wharves,  and  discharge  the  other 
portions  of  his  cargo. 

In  the  parly  parf  gf  this  ^entury,  during  fhe 
wars  of  the  great  Napoleon,  saltpetre,  that  very 
material  component  of  gunpowder,  was  a  very 
scarce  artjjsle  in  tjje  markets  of  both  Europe  and 
America,  and  was  sold  at  a  very  higl}  price.  It 
used  to  be  manufactured  from  the  earth  under 
old  barns,  stables  or  through  the  process  of  leech- 
ing. Bonaparte  h^d  a  l^rgp  ni^fipber  fif  the  sta- 
bles of  France  placed  at  his  command  for  thi^  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Phillips,  of  l^ostQP,  a,fterwards  Jaeut. 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  had  a  powder  mill  at 


Andover,  but  the  article  which  he  manufactured 
was  a  very  poor  one,  and  at  one  time  saltpetre 
became  of  so  high  a  price  th£|,t  he  sej^t  h^s  stock 
to  Mr.  John  Hancopk  jn  Boston  to  sell,  and  it 
brought  a  dollar  a  pound.  At  the  present  time, 
Calcutta  saltpetre  is  quoted  at  ten  cents  a  pound, 
but  the  article  w^s  not  e^sjly  procured  in  those 
days. 

BENJAMIN  FRENCH. 

It  should  be  considered  fit  and  peitinent  to  fol- 
low fke,  sh^etph  of  Mr.  Degr^nd  wUb  tb^t  of  one 
file  best  remembered  of  Boston  merchants,  who 
was  as  widely  known  among  out  commercial  men 
and  traders  in  West  India  goods  as  any  other 
man  of  his  day,  ^.nd  most  favorably  known  also. 
Benjamin  French  commenced  business  as  a  grocer 
in  Merchants'  row  about  the  year  1818,  where 
he  hired  a  store  until  1826,  or  thereabouts,  when 
he  rerapve^i  to  India  street,  but  did  not  remain 
there  but  a  comparatively  short  time,  going 
thence  to  South  Market  street,  where  he  contin- 
ued uniil  thfi  time  of  his  death. 

South  Market  street,  in  the  olden  time,  had 
many  higljly  tespectatjle  an^  responsible  tenants 
as  well  as  now,  some  of  whom  it'  may  be  proper 
to  speak  of  hereafter.  Among  (fee  numerous 
men  most  worthy  of  note  was  the  distinguished 
firm  of  Benj.  French  &  Co.,  at  Nos.  13  &  14.  This 
place  was  one  of  the  principal  commission  houses 
in  Boston,  for  the  sale  of  what  was  termed  "East 
Ind|a  |opdg,"  or  teas,  cassia,  mace,  nutmegs  and 
cloves,"  Thf  gi-eat  importers  like  Tlios.  H,  Per- 
kins &  Co.,  Theodore  Lyman,  Bryant  &  Stnrgis, 
Sargent  &  Brooks,  Mark,  He^ly,  and  a  host  of 
Salem  and  New  York  merchants,  sold  their 
goods  thiough  this  hou?e,  for  they  had  small 
knowledge  or  desire  to  know  Ihe  jobbing  trade  of 
Nesy  England  lif  suq1|  articles,  ^n^  the  guaranty 
of  Benj.  Frencl^  &  Co.  was  ^mply  sufficient'  and 
entirely  satisfactory  if  required,  where  any  doubt 
Of  susiplc'Qii  with  respect  to  the  buyer  existed. 

Jeremiah  H|ll  was  the  con^pauy "of  this  firm,  a 
son-in-law  of  Mr.  French,  a  man  little  gifted  with 
conversational  powers,  and  not  so  good  a  salea- 
man  as  the  honorable  clerk  of  the  establishment, 
Joseph  Gilmore,  but  a  very  worthy,  sensible  man, 
of  gieat  prudence  and  foresight.  The  senior 
partuer,  Mr.  irench,  or  ''Uncle  Ben,"  as  he  was 
sgn^e^liat  familiarly  called,  was  a  man  of  enter- 
prise,  kind  iteart'  and  secial  disposition. '  His 
sense  of  justice  was  so  exact  and  so  fully  carried 
out  in  every  transaction  of  business,  that  he 
never  gave  cause  for  enmity  to  any  one,  and  the 
man  must  have  been  cold  and  selfish  indeed  who 
did  not  feel  warmed  and  chee|efj  |n  j^i^  presence^ 
%r  hi?  f^jje  wj|,s  t]fte  emblem  pi  his  life!  He  was 
always  a  friend  to  the  young  men  coming  for- 
ward in  life  without  much  capital,  bat  industri- 
ous and  of  good  habits,  and  eager  to  engage 
^  the  jjgnijgetifiQn  gf  l>^s\neBs  styled  ^ttpg  tiiie 
the  retai}  West  India  goo^i  trade,  'and  many 
and  oftpnwise  the  times  bia  firm  helped  them  to 
a  fair  line  of  cxedit  by  which  they  prospered 
when  o^her  commission  establishments  from 
greater  caution  refused. 

The  aid  and  encouragement  which  Benjamin 
French  &  Co.  gave  to  young  men  upon  com- 
nienping  buginpss  ^as  ^hp  ppint-distiflguj^hing 
feature  whiph  embalmed  theip  gr^'tefuiry  in  the 
Memory  of  Ijundre^s  of  their  pustomers. 

xtvi. 

BENJ.   FlRENClt— THfe   dltlSIS    OF   1837. 

In  tbo  great  trade  revolutions  which,  under 
changes  and  tariff,  the  "pet"  bank  system  and 
..aiSfiSfiagses,  brought  ruin  on  marty  enterprising 


eatablishments,  especially  CulitiinaBtlgiti  the  great 
crisis  of  183?,  many  ?,  roerk^atitila  lloUse  was  over- 
borne, atid  distrust  and  panic  existed  everywhere, 
but  the  house  of  Benj.  French  &  Co.  stood  firm 
and  unquestioned  to  the  last,  and  throuf!;h  all  the 
lengthened  years  of  their  busihess.  tn  the  spring 
and  summer  of  thi^  year,  iiiost  if  not  all  the  "pet" 
banks  had  failed,  and  all  the  banks  of  the  coun- 
try stopped  specie  payment,  exchange  was  per- 
plexed and  the  whole  system  of  collection  so  dis- 
organized that  funds  due  at  tbfe  f=^outh  and  West 
could  only  with  difBculty  be  collected,  and  then 
at  the  most  ruinous  rates  of  discount.  A  thou- 
sand dollars  in  bills  then,  on  a  safe  bank,  .wotild 
count  for  moie  than  ten  thousand  'tiQto,  and  bor- 
rowing had  become  difficult  and  almost  impossi- 
ble. Many  enterprising  grocers,  cut  short  or  de- 
prived of  expected  resources  at  this  time,  were 
constantly  pressing  their  wants  on  the  ricL  itu- 
porters  an-d  commission  houses  of  whom  they 
bought  their  goods.  Among  these  Ben j.  French 
&  Co.  stood  conspicuous.  They  had  long  been 
famed  for 

THEIft  E,I«EnALITY 

as  lenders  of  money  to  their  customers.  It  is 
needless  to  say  from  day  to  day  many  thousand 
dollars  of  spare  or  surplus  money  were  loaned 
bv  them  at  only  simple  interest,  when  onC)  two, 
and  even  three  percent  a  monlh  was  paid  in  the 
street  for  responsible  paper.  But  the  accommo- 
dation did  not  stop  here.  One  morning,  when 
the  spiiit  of  accommodation  among  neighbors 
had  done  its  utmost  for  them,  a  man  of  reputed 
honor  could  borrow  Jtyg  thousand  dollars  for  a 
fevr  days  whose  note  would  not  pass  for  merchan- 
dise on  six  months,  for  one  thousand,  because 
such  debts,  under  the  existing  laws  then,  were 
considered  sacred,  and  sure  to  be  paid  if  the 
debtor  bad  property  enough  in  possession)  though 
it  took  his  last  dollar  and  deprived  him  of  his 
discharge  from  creditors  for  merchandise.  One 
morning  when  failures  weie  coming  thick  and 
fast  on  the  community,  and  the  financial  sky  was 
at  the  darkest  of  its  gloom,  Uncle  Ben  made 
his  appearance  in  the  places  where  he  knew  the 
struggle  for  cash  was  the  hardest,  and  in  his 
cheerful  and  benign  manner  said,  "Boys,  don't 
be  discouraged,  nor  frightened;  if  tt  is  money  ye 
want,  mt)ney  jq  shall  have— I  have  just  raised 
thirty  thousand  dollars  to  help  ye;  I've  had  to 
pay  double  interest  for  it,  and  you  may  have  it  all 
among  yon  in  sums  of  three  or  five  thousand 
dollars  on  thii-ty  or  sixty  days  on  your  own  plaia 
notes;  now  go  ahead,  trust  carefully,  colled.fast, 
and  if  any  of  ye  fail,  pay  the  b'^rro'^ed  money 
first,  and  then  talk  abeut  business  debt's."  But 
none  of  those  who  were  recipienti  of  his  k'n'diiess, 
or  the  fii-ms,  he  was  heai'd  lortg  alter  to  say,  did 
tail,  and  all  remembej^'d  ever  after  his  Confidence 
and  Favor,  and  when  he  ended  his  longahd  active 
life  there  was  a  feeling  of  universal  regiSt  for  the 
loss  of  a  worthy  and  hohofable  merchant,  whose 
character  was  Without  a  stain  or  cause  of  re 
proac})..  there  are  many  young  merchants  of 
the  present  day  who,  in  these  pinching  tim^s  fur 
money,  would  be  immeftsely  gf atefu.1  if  one  of 
the  good  genii, liM  Benjamin  French,  could  come 
to  thei?  asigistance  when  they  have  before  them 
notifications  of  drafts  or  notes  to  pay,  and  no 
deposit  in  the  bank  or  good  fi  lend  strong  enough 
to  help  ihem  out  of  difflcnlty,  with  the  libeMity 
which  charac'.erized  that  nlost  wiarthy  gentleman. 

ECCENTRIC    SAVINGS. 

Having  in  .ittstlce  noticed  some  of  the  siiining 
and  benevolent  traits  of  this  remairfcable  and  good 


man,  of  whom  it  might  most  truly  De  said,  ••  Me 
was  ofie  of  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  it  may  not 
seem  out  of  place  to  say  a  word  about  his  old- 
fashioned  and  peculiai-  manner.    He  was  a  rnan 
without  education,  and  matty  t)f    his  pecuhar 
sayings  and  expivgsioils  are  still  remembered  by 
those  who  khew  him  best,  and  still  survive  him. 
On  one  occasion  a  debtor  who  had  speculated  in 
eastern  lands  in  1835,  as  also  in  other  real  estate, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  who  failed  in '87,' 
owing  Mr.  French  a  large  amount,  came  to  him 
with  the  usual   gloomy  story  of  his  losses  and 
misfortunes,    when     Uncle   Ben,    quite   oht  of 
patience,  stopped  him.     "  Mt.  0.*'  said  he,  "  give 
us  your  facts  and  what  you  are  prepared  to  pay 
I  don't  Want  any  of  your  luxuries!"  (suptrrfiuous 
particulars).    At  another  time,  when  two  grown- 
up boys  were  ec  gaged  in  a  fierce  fight  in  front  of 
his  counting-room,  he  rushed  upon  them  sudden- 
ly, dechring  he  would  have  none  of  their  hospi- 
talities (hosdlities)  shown  in  ftont  of  Lis  store 
and  seizing  a  piece  of  lathing  which  was  stuck 
down  in  a  molasses  hogshead,  raised  it,  with  aU 
the  dripping  fluid,  to  give  them  both  a  "  goo,l 
bastinff,"as  he  termed  it,  but,  unfortunately  for 
him,  at  that  momeat  a  gUst  of  wind  came  against 
,  him  and  th&  upraised  stic'?,  and  showered  hfs  fine 
broadcloth  and  beaver  all  over  with  the  glittering 
''and  precious  drops,  causing  the  fighters  at  once 
to  delist  with  a  shout  of  genuine  mirth   that 
could  be  heajtl  from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the, 
other.    When  Uncle  Ben  was  having  his  hat  atid 
clothes  sponged  with  warm  water,  a  neighbor, 
who  had  witnessed  the  afiair,  came  into  hij°offlce 
and  asked  him  how'  he  came  iu  that  sad  condi 
tion.    "I  got  so/'  said  he,  "intrvingtostopa 
mealy  1  {melee)  and  I  stopped  it."     Once  when 
asked  where   Elias  Howe   kept   in  Cambridge, 
he  baid,  "Go  down   Cambridge  street,  —  cross 
the    bridge,    and    you    WiU    find    him  on  the 
right,  third  block  contagious  (coiitignous)  to  the 
bridge. 

The  venerable  notary  public,  the  late  Thomas 
Stevenson,  Esq.,  conducted  his  official  business  in 
good  style.    He  always  rode  about  the  city,  when 
he  protested  notes,  drafts  and  acceptances,  in  a 
handsome    carriaae,   drawn    bv  whi'e    horses 
Whereever  the  carriage  went  at  the  close  of  bank 
hours,  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  it,  for  it  was 
omraous  of  mischief    There  was  not  a  notary 
m  Boston  whose  presence  iu  the  business  marts, 
was  so  much  dreaded  as  was  Mr.  Stevenson,  jet 
he  was  personally  a  gentleman  in  the  strictest 
sense   of  the  old  school.    It  so  happened  in  1837 
that  he  had  frequent  occasion  to  call  officially 
at  the  store  of  an  extensive  shoe  and  leather 
house,  up  stairs,  quite  near  to  Uncle  Ben,  and  in 
consequence  of  street  obstrnctiocs  near  the  side- 
walk-obstructions   by  crates  of   crockery  and 
other    merchandise-he     stopped    his    carriage 
nearly  in  front  of  the  store  of   French  &  Co 
several  days  in  succession,  while  Mr.  Stevenson 
got  out  and  walked  up  to  see  the  man  he  wanted 
\a  protest  against.    Uncle  Ben  did  not  very  much 
rehsh  these  frequent  visits,  but  said  nothing   tUl 
a  hug,  who  knew  him  well,  called  on  him  with  a 
solemn  look  and  manner,  and  a»ked  him  if  his 
hrm  was  m  trouble,  as  he  had  seen  old  Stevenson's 
carnage  standing  from  day  to  day  in  front  of 
his  establishment.    This  question  so  provokingly 
put  at  a  time  M'hen  all   manner  of  evil  reports 
were  m  circulation,  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
^ank  having  already  taken  place,  had  the  desired 
ettect.  Uncle  Ben  started  to  his  feet  and  walked 
out  to  the  hackman,  without  hat,  and  asked  hira 
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if 'iJtwoiiia  jws<  7ji6ve  ills  horses  to  where  his 
business  was  being  done.  "No  sir,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "Mr.  Stevenson  orders  me  to  stop  here,  aocl 
I  sliall  stop  here  lill  he  gives  me  further  orders. 
TLis  is  a  public  street,  and  I  have  a  right  to  stop 

"Now,  what  do  yon  get  fur  driving  him  here?" 
"Fifty  cents." 

"Then  I  will  double  it  if  you  will  just  lead  your 
horses  up  street  and  move  from  my  front." 
"Done,"  said  the  driver.    "Any  more  in  that 

way?" 

At  one  time  when  a  person  was  named  tor  a 
high  office,  and  bis  pretensions  were  under  dis- 
cussion, Mr.  French  convulsed  the  company  by 
asking  if  he  "was  legihle."  Wiien  he  kept  in  Mer- 
chants' Row  he  asked  his  neigh  bor,  Mr.  Good- 
man, if  he  wanted  to  make  any  ac^mittances  to 
the  West.  Many  other  of  such  Mrs.  Malaprop 
words  were  put  in  his  mouth  which  were  not 
genuine,  such  as  that  when  repairing  his  house, 
the  old  property  on  the  corner  of  Green  and 
Leveret  streets,  where  he  lived  so  many  years, 
he  said  he  had  "fitted  up  a  good  room  for  his 
mf/jesiics, '  and  intended  to  "put  a  Porto  Rico 
over  his  front  door.  No  one,  however,  at  any 
time  spoke  ol  him  in  a  manner  which  betokened 
derision  or  in  any  wise  contemptuously.  He  was 
one  of  oature's  noblemen,  without  fear  and 
without  reproach,  and  upon  his  tombstone  might 
well  have  been  written, 

"  None  knew  him  but  t )  love  him, 
]Sfor  named  him  but  to  praise." 

FIRST  FIRE  LEGISLATURE  FOR  BOSTON. 

As  the  Legislature  has  a  special  session  at  the 
present    time,  in  consequence  of  the  calamity  ^ 
which  has  fallen  upon   Boston  by  fire,  it  is  not 
inopportune  to  relate  that  nearly  two  hundred 
years  ago,  or  within  seven  years  of  it,  Boston  was  ' 
visited  by  its  second  great  fire,  which  caused 
much  distress,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the 
General  Court  of  the  Colony  passed  several  enact- 
ments relating  thereto.    In   the  accounts  which 
have  come  down  to  us  it  is  related  that  a  terrible 
fire  began  about  midnight,  August  8, 1679,  at  one 
Gross's  tavern,  the  sign  of  the  Three  Mariners, 
near  the  old  Dock.    All  the  warehouses  and  a 
great  number  of  dwelling  houses,  with  the  vessels 
in  the  dock,  were  consumed.    The  fire  contined 
till  noon  the  next  day— the  most  woful  desolation 
that  Boston  had  ever  s^en;  eighty  and  odd  dwell- 
ing houses  and  seventy  and  odd  shops  and  ware- 
houses, with  several  vessels  and  their  ladings, 
were  consumed  to  ashes.    The  whole  loss  was 
computed  to  be  £20D,000.    The  historian  Hub- 
bard says  "it  was  set  on  fire  by  some  malicious 
wretches  as  is  partly  supposed,  and  it  half  ruined 
the  whole  Colony  as  well  as  the  town.    It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  there  were  in  ttie 
Colony  at  that  time  certain  persons  who  were 
always  suspected,— who  were  tfce  im-uihs  oi  tn^  , 
community,- and  when  a  fire  occurred,  or  ai^y  , 
other  unesplalned  accident  happened,  upon  them 
fell  the  blame,    fhe  historidn  wds  lillpi-egnSted 
with  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

THE  INCENLilARIES; 

:  Tie  Legislature  met  irl  the  Octoljer  foUowiiig, 
and  passed  tiie  subjomeii  resoliitidn,  which  more 
partictilarly  referred  to  anothei^  incendiary  at- 
tempt. 

'--'-'Whereas,  The  persons  hereafter  named  are  under 
vehemeut  suspicion  of  attempting  to  burn  the  town 
of  Boston,  and  some  of  their  endeavors  prevailed  to 
the  burning  of  one  house,  and  only  by  God's  provi- 
dence prevented  from  further  damage.  This  court 
doth  oMiir  that  i'dvvatd  GrCefee  and  t»efcorah  his 
wife.  Hepsibah  Codmau,  John  Avis,  John  Este,  Sam- 


uel i)*ggett,  William  Penny,  Richard  Heath,  Sypron 
Jarman  and  James  Dennis,  shall  depart  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  never  return,  and  be  kept  in  prison  until 
ready  for  their  departure." 

Other  dccWun<:s  Stsite  that  every  ingenuity 
wliicii  malice  could  invent,  or'  ef  il  design  con; 
trive,  were  usid  for  ihe  purpose  of  burning  the 
town. 

PRECAUTIONS. 

A  law  Wiis  passerl  abbtit  this  time  to  prevent 
the  erection  of  wooden  buildings,  and  tiie  hdmgs 
I  and  warehouses  which  were  rebuilt  alter  the 
great  tire  of  1679  were  constructed  with  either 
biick  01  plaster  on  the  outside,  with  a  strong 
cement,  interihingied  with  gi-avel  and  glass,  and 
slated  on  (he  top.  They  Aveffe  two  stories  Mgh, 
with  a  garret  in  thb  high  peafefed  roof.  Tiie  laisi 
of  these  ijuiidings  was  the  famous  '*old  feather 
store,"  which  stood  on  the  corner  of  North  street 
and  Market  square,  and  was  demoUshed  in  1860.  j 

This  great  devastation  of  1T69  occasioned  such 
a  demand  foJr  housB  luiW.ber  ttiat  the  tbwh  peti- 
tioned the  Court  to  prohibit  its  exportation  for  a 
lime,  which  petition  was  granted. 

The  calamity  also  increased  the  \VatChfulness 
of  the  people,  and  among  some  new  regulations 
which  were  adopted  there  was  the  singular  one 
that  a  man  should  be  stationed  on  each  meeting- 
house during  services  on  the  Sabbath  day  to  give 
the  alarm  in  case  if  any  fire  being  discovered. 

ANOTHER    DESCRIPTION. 

Ex-Mayor  Shurtlefr,  in  his  fopographical  and 
Historical  History  of  tioston,  while  describing 
the"01d  Feather  Store"  and  relating  its  story,  has 
a  more  particular  accotlnt  of  this  fire,  and  says  the 
year  iStS  was  rendered  particularly  remarkable 
by  the  many  attempts  made  by  incendiaries  to 
destroy  the  town  of  Boston.  At  midnight,  on  the 
eighth  of  August,  commenced  at  an  ale-house, 
near  the  great  drawbridge  (as  it  was  called),  in 
that  part  of  North  stteetj  then  known  as  Draw- 
bridge streetj— the  Oonduit  street  of  the  first  set- 
tlers,-=-OQe  of  the  most  destructive  fires  that  ever 
occurred  in  the  town.  Nearly  all  the  trading 
part  of  Boston  was  consumed  by  the  flames,  ex- 
tending from  the  Mill  Greek,  which  occupied 
the  samfe  place  ■rt'here  Blackstone  street  now  is, 
westwardly  to  Dock  Square,  and  southerly  to 
Oliver's  Dock,  which  was  situated  near  the  open 
place  now  called  Liberty  Square.  Not  one  house 
nor  shop  upOn  this  space  was  spared  i  and  even 
the  vessels  that  were  at  the  time  lying  in  the 
Town  Dock,  which  was  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  burnt  district,  were  with  their  lading  entirely 
destroyed.  The  fire  lasted  about  twelve  hours; 
and,  as  the  town  had,  at  that  time,  only  one  fire- 
engine— Vyhich  had  been  procured  from  England 
^and,  moreover-,  as  the  buildings  Wete  chiefly 
constructed  of  woodj  thie  Ibss  Was  Very  gteat. 

In  the  oldeh  time  the  main  dependence,  in  such 
emergencies,  was  upon  the  long-handled  hooks 
and  the  ladders,  which  had  been  in  use  about 
twenty-five  years,  and  with  #hich  every  house- 
holder w-as  obliged  to  be  pfovidtd,  and  also  upon 
the  large  swabs  which  were  attached  to  poles 
twelve  feet  long,  with  which  water  was  splashed 
upon  the  burning  walls  and  roofs.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  Conduit  in  tba  neighboring  scjuare, 
and  the  dock  also  near  by  (which  during  part  of 
the  time  was  dry,  being  dependent  upon  the  tides 
for  a  supply  of  water),  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty must  have  been  much  greater;  for  the  near- 
est public  wells  were,  then,  one  at  the  State's  Arms 
Tavern,  then  known  as  Water  street  (for  the 
J  Water  street  of  the  present  day  was  the  Springate 
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of  our  forefathers),  another  -frhet-e  the  To-ivn 
Pump  formerly  stood  in  th^  portion  of  Washln^^ton 
street,  near  the  head  of  State  (then  known  as 
Hi^h.  street,  leading;  to  Roxbury,  and  more  re- 
cently asCornhiil),  a  third  at  Mr.  Thomas  Ten- 
ner's pump  near  the  Conduit  in  Union  street  (then 
the  way  leading  from  the  Conduit  to  the  mill), 
and  situated  Very  near  to  the  Town  bock  (or 
Bendall's  as  it  was  formerly  called). 

THE    FIRST   BUILDING    ACT. 

Below  is  a  literal  copy  of  the  statute,  enacted 
as  stated  above,  and  which  was  undoubtedly  the 
first  "  building  act "  ever  passed  in  Massachu- 
setts : 

"Ths  Oourtj  having  a  fence  of  the  great  rtlins  in 
Boston  by  tire,  and  har^ird  still  of  the  ?aitle,  by  reason 
ofthe  j  lyning  and  nearness  of  tlieir  buildings,  for  pre- 
vention of  damage  and  1  )SS3  thereby  for  future,  floe 
order  and  enact,  tlxat  henceforth  no  dwelling  house  in 
Boston  shall  be  errecfed  and  set  up  except  of  stone  or 
bricke  and  civered  with  Jlate  or  tyle,  on  penalty  of 
forfeit  log  double  the  value  of  such  builJings,  unless 
by  allowance  and  liberty  obteyned  otherwise  from  the 
magistrates.  commitBionera  and  "lelectmen  of  Boston,or 
mwjor  parte  of  them.  And,  further,  the  selectmen  of 
Boston  are  hereby  impowered  to  heare  and  determine 
all  controversies  about  properties  and  rights  of  any 
person  to  build  on  the  land  wherein  now  lately  the 
housing  have  been  btirnt  doWne,  allowing  liberty  of 
appeale  for  any  person  grieved  to  the  County  Court." 

THE  OLD  BOSTON  CEIER. 

There  are  few  persons  who  were  familiar  with 
the  Exchange  Coffee  House  forty  or  fifty  years 
aero,  or  indeed  few  Bostonians  of  those  day?,  who 
TStf'rerot  Jamiliar  with  the  portly  form  and  sono- 
rous voice  of  the  late  Jaiaes  Wilsoiij  of  &s  hg  wits 
irfeveieiitly  called  by  tlie  boys  of  thedayj  "Old 
Wilson,"  the  Boston  crier.  His  office  and  his 
residence  were  in  the  basement  of  the  Exchange, 
in  a  room  or  rooms,  fronting  upon  what  is  now 
Congress  Square,  directly  opposite  the  office  at 
the  present  time  occu.pied  by  Messrs.  SpSncer, 
Vila  &  Co.,  bankers.  Upon  the  door  was  the 
well-rcmeabefed  shfeet  of  tiii,  up©n  which  ^va§ 
painted  first  a  man's  arm  and  har.d  holding  a 
bell,  said  to  be  a  correct  copy  of  the  bell  so  many 
years  carrit-d  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  the  representa- 
tion of  a  large  "toby"  or  earthen  pot,  crowned 
with  foaming  ale,  which  beverage  was  dispensed 
within,  and  an  inscription  which  the  writef  has 
forgotten.  In  those  days  inscription  emblems 
and  mottoes  were  common  upon  eating  and 
diinkiog  shops,  especially  those  frequented  by 
sailors.  One  in  North  Square,  over  a  sailor's 
boarding  house,  is  well  remembered.  The  sign 
had  a  sailor  painted  upon  it,  in  the  act  of  work- 
ing over  a  ship's  block,  with  the  inscription  : 
"Brother  sailor  please  to  stop, 
And  lend  a  hand  to  strap  this  block." 
And  upon  another  house  of  the  same  character 
and  vicinity,  was : 

"Bichard  Roe  inhabits  here, 
Pleaee  call  and  tike  a  little  cheer ; 
Of  whiskey,  brandy,  ale  or  gin, 
All  which  he  keeps  in  style  vfiihin.' 
Both  of  the  above,  and  many  others  similar  to 
them,  were  once  visible  to  the  eyes,  as  they  re- 
main in  the  memories  of  many  Bostonians  who 
cannot  yet  show  gray  hairs. 

THE    CPaER'S   BEAT. 

As  has  been  said  in  a  previous  number,  at  this 
time,  the  North  Ead  of  Boston  was  the  "Court 
end"  of  the  town,  a  large  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion living  north  of  Court  street,  and  the  business 
of  the  crier,  except  in  crying  auction  sales,  which 
was  mostly  done  through  the  business  streets  of 


the  town,  such  as  State  street  and  the  wharves, 
was  principally  here.  It  was  a  sight  to  see  Old 
Wilson,  any  afternoon  about  four  o'clock,  de- 
bouch from,  say  Marshall's  lane,  into  Hanover 
street,  with  a  train  of  fifty  or  sixty  children,  of 
all  ages,  hatless,  shoeless  and  few  of  them  ragless, 
plant  himself  in  about  the  middle  of  the  Mill 
Creek  bii  Ige,  where  Blackstone  street  now  crosics 
Hanovtr  street,  ring  his  great  bell  three  times, 
{and  after  a  solemn  pause,  when  awe  and  admira- 
ition  were  fully  excited,  shout  in  a  voice  which 
could  be  heard  half  way  to  Winnisimmet  ferry, 
"There  is  a  child  lost!"  then,  after  another 
(pause,  "a  boy,  about  five  years;  had  on  when  he 
;  left  home,  a  cloth  cap  and  a  pair  of  old  shoes, 
whoever  will  return  said  boy  to  his  afflicted 
mother  or  to  the  Crier's  office,  shall  be  suitably 
rewarded,"  or  in  most  cases,  "  heartily  thanked." 
I  This  was  repeated  with  variations  at  every  street 
corner  to  the  ferry,  and  usually,  about  an  hour 
later,  the  crier  could  be  seen,  with  the  string  of 
rag,  tag  and  bobtail  largely  augmented,  coming 
up  Back  or  Middle  street,  triumphantly  carrying 
or  leading  the  lost  culprit  to  the  arms  of  his  sor- 
rowing mother.     _ 

ECCENTRICITIES. 

Crier  Wilson  was  a~  great  source  of  sport  to  the 
Faneuil  Hall  marketmen,—  '  the  rascally  butch- 
ers," as  he  sometimes  good-naturedly  called  them 
—and  many  a  quip  and  jest  were  exchanged 
between  them,  not  generally  to  his  discomfiture. 
He  had  a  Roland  for  every  Oliver,  having  both 
a  quick  wit  and  a  sharp  tongue.  Everybody  ap- 
peared to  be  familiar  with  him.  The  boys  would 
frequently  pester  him  with  questions,  and,  as  his 
business  was  to  "  cry  "  children  found  as  well  as 
lost,  he  would  frequently  be  assailed  by  them 
when  he  made  his  appearance  with  his  bell  in  the 
afternoon,  not  a  time  fur  crying  auction  sales, 
with  "Who's  lost?"  With  an  assumei  scowl, 
he  would  sometimes  answer,  "  Nobody's  lost!" 
Then  came,  "Who's  found?"  Equally  tan  taliz- 
ingly  would  he  answer,  "  Nobody's  found!"  and 
then  he  would  proceed  to  cry  the  loss  or  finding 
of  a  purse  or  pocketbook,  or  any  other  miscella- 
neous matter  which  was  given  him  in  charge. 
The  story  was  told  of  him  that  when  his  first 
wife  died,  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  street 
without  his  familiar  bell,  and  was  accosted 
with  a  question  in  relation  to  it.  He  answered 
dolorously,  "Oh!  I  can't  cry  to-day,  for  my  wife 
is  dead." 

His  crying  of  auction  sales,  which  was  the 
general  practice  there,  was  a  queer  and  amusing 
jumble.  He  had  the  morning  auction  advertise: 
{  ment  before  him,  and  he  gave  notice  that  John 
I  Tyler  had  a  ship  or  mercharidise  for  sale;  an- 
other had  diflTerent  goods,  and  then  would  come 
a  dwelling-house,  store,  &c.,for  sale.  Between 
each  announcement  of  the  name  of  the  auc- 
tioneer and  the  time  of  sale,  he  would  give  his 
bell  a  sharp  ring,  and  would  then  go  on,  in  his 
somewhat  monotonoas  and  not  over-clear  voice, 
wi! h  his  next  sale.  _. 

CRIER  -WILSON. 

Numberless  are  the  stories  connected  with  the 
old  crier,  which  are  well  remembered,  and  are 
sometimes  reported,  down  to  the  present  day. 
One  related  to  a  highly  respectable  maiden  lady, 
of  sharp  wit,  and  ready  remark,  who  had  turned 
one  or  two  of  ihe  corners  of  old-maidism,  thoagh 
she  had  not  reached  the  "grani  climacteric,"  and 
who  resided  in  Boylston  str.et,  which  was  rather 
Lifflth  of  Crier  Wilson's  usual  walk  or  latitude. 


She  was  entertaining  company  one  summer  evea- 
in"',  with  windows  raised,  when  in  the  midst  of 
general  conversation  came  the  sharp  sound  of 
the  crier'?  bell,  and  Wilson's  deep,  sombre  voice, 
resounded  through  the  room  with  "Chid  lost  I" 
pronounced  in  his  most  sepulchral  tones.  I  he 
conversation  in  the  psrlor  was  suspended  for  a 
moment  by  the  unwanted  interruption,  but  the 
lady  set  the  party  back  in  spirit^i  by  the  exclama- 
tion—"Oh!  there  are  enough  of  them  left;  go 
alons!" 

Old  Wilson  was  a  relic  of  other  days,  who  has 
Icnff  since,  like  a  shock  of  whea%  fully  ripe,  been 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  though  his  office  was 
continued  after  his  death,  no  one"  could  fill  it  like 
himself.  The  town  crier,  like  many  an  other  old 
Boston  institution,  is  now  reckoned  among  the 
things  that  were.  We  may  hope,  that  when  he 
arrived  at  the  gate  which  tradition  has  said  is 
guarded  by  St.  Peter,  he  was  not  met  by  the  cry 
he  had  so  often  uttered  himself,  to  wic:  ''Here  is 
a  child  lost!" 

OLD  BOSTON   CKIEE§. 

The  "  North  End"  of  fifty  years  ago  had,  like 
old  London,  its  numerous  and  familiar  street  j 
criers,  the  negro  pie-sellers,  hot-corn  venders,  fish  j 
peddlers,  et  ccetera,  as  well  as  its  woD-known  in-  \ 
dividual  characters,  and  celebrated  localities  of 
divers  and  mis cellaij eons  reputation.  Theie  was 
an  old,  black  "vincle,"  as  all  the  boys  called  him, 
who  was  famous  a''  well  for  his  jokes  as  for  his 
pies.  One  very  cold  day  he  was  going  up  Han- 
over, then  Middle  street,  crying  "  Hot  pies !  hot 
pies  I"  looking  about  for  a  customer,  when  he  was 
met  by  a  sailor,  just  a-hore,  who  said:  — 

"  Give  us  a  hot  pie,  uncle,"  upon  biting  which 
he  nearly  broke  his  teeth,  for  the  pies  were  hard 
frozen.  "How  is  this,  you  scoundrel?  you  said 
the  pie  was  hot." 

"  I  did,  massa,  but  that's  the  name  ob  de  pie; 
he  got  pepper  in  him." 

Every  old  Northender  will  remember  the  hot- 
corn  women,  always  negresses,  tidily  dressed, 
with  high-colored  bandannas,  or  other  East  In- 
dia handkerchiefs  around  their  heads,  upon  the 
top  of  which  was  balanced  a  bucket  of  smoking 
ears  of  corn.  Their  shrill  musical  cries  le- 
sonnded  at  every  corner.  "Hot  corn !  hot  corn ! 
two  cents  an  ear ;"  and  every  boy  haviuffthe  need- 
ful was  as  quickly  seduced  as  the  boys  of  our  day 
are  by  peanuts  and  taffy;  and  boys  of  larger 
growth  could  often  be  seen  munching  the  succu- 
lent vegetable  or  cereal.    Salt  was  "thrown  in." 

The  street  cries  changed  with  the  seasons;  the 
Summer  cries  of  "  Hot  Corn,"  et  cce^em,  went 
into  Winter  quarters,  so  to  speak,  and  gave  place 
to  "Roast  Chestnuts!  Hot  potatoes  and  Oyst!  buy 
any  Oyst?"  The  plaintive  cry  of  the  oysterman 
could  be  heard  at  any  corner  up  to  midnight. 

THE   OTSTEHMAH 

of  those  days  was  not  the  elegant  gentleman  of 
the  present;  neither  was  the  little  shop,  eight  by 
ten,  around  the  next  corner,  the  palace  of  Alad- 
din that  this  generation  is  used  to.  Koom  enough 
to  erect  a  rough  bench,  a  fire-place  to  burn  wood, 
in  which  could  always  be  found,  in  Winter,  the 
clam-chowder  pot,  which  was  a  great  feature. 
Uncle  Tim  A.,  who  for  so  many  years  has  dis- 
pensed, roasts,  fries,  stews,  and  dozens  upon  the 
shell,  in  Devonshire  street,  to  the  merchants  and 
bankers  of  State  and  adjacent  street?,  began  life 
in  a  little  shoo  in  Middle  street,  and  many  a 
dozen  raw.  of  liis  opening,  has  the  writer  eaten, 
standing  at  the  bench,  armed  with  au  iron  fork 
lin   nnA  hand   and  a  niece  of  ship  bread  in  the 


I  other.  It  was  considered  quite  the  thing  to  drink 
the  vinegar  and  pepper  temainiug  in  the  saucer, 
Twelve  oysters,  four  pence  ha' -penny. 

The  oysters  of  the  day  might  have  been  brought 
from  the  Chesepeake  as  now,  but  they  were 
I  bedded,  as  it  was  termed,  all  about  the  Charles 
i  River  wherever  there  were  flits  exposed  ^t  ebb 
I  tide,  and  allowed  to  grow  and  fatten  much  as 
'  now.  Among  the  fraternity  at  the  Jforth  End, 
I  there  was  a  practical  genius  who  used  to  sing 
his  oystei'sthus! 

"  O.vters  fat,  and  oysterg  Bound ; 
Very  good  oysters,  I'll  be  bound; 
You  have  money— I  have  none;— 
Buy  my  '  oyst.,'  and  send  me  home." 
Among  those  who  in  the  days  of  which  we 
write  were  boys,  and  who  have  grown  rich,  as 
they  have  grown  to  n4^,n*s  psti^ip,   i^i^y  j^o  '^ten,- 
tioned  the  Atwoods,  the  Brighams  and  the  llol- 
brooks,  all  of  whom   took  their  degrees  at  the 
Jforth  End,  apd  IJncle  Tim  and  Peter  B.  can  now 
be  seen  looking  after  good  inyestrnpnis  ajoiost 
any  pleasant  day  at  the  hour  of  'Change. 

PPRIST  CHURCH  BELLS. 

"What  old  Northendep  wjll  ever  forget,  among 
the  cries  and  sounds  familiar  in  those  days,  the 
ringing  of  the  bells  of  Christ's  Church  in  balem 
street,  or,  as  it  was  as  often  called,  the  "  Seven? 
bell  church  ?"  The  bells  were  uaually  chimpd  or 
played  every  evening  from  Christmas  to  ifew 
Year's,  from  seven  until  ten  P.  M.,  and  the  last 
night  until  twelve.  "  Life  let  us  Cherish,"  "Days 
of  Absence,"  and  sotneiipjeg  tBTies  a  little  more 
lively,  were  rung  out  upon  the  cold  njght  air,  to 
the  great  edification  of  the  old  Northender.  Ic; 
deed,  Christmas  and  New  Year's  would  have  been 
shorn  of  half  their  charms  if  anything  had  pre- 
vented the  bell  ringing. 

The.  writer  always  had  a  great  curiosity,  when 
a  boy,  to  see  how  these  bells  were  played,  as  there 
were  many  theories  among  the  boys  upon  the 
subject.  One  was,  that  there  were  as  many  men 
as  bells,  and  that  each  man  struck  his  bell  in 
turn,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  famous 
Swiss  bell-ringers;  but  such  was  not  the  case,  as 
he  had  occasion  to  learn  after.  For  some  highly 
meritorious  action  on  his  part,  as  memory  serve?; 
for  blowing  the  bellows  of  the  organ  several  Sun- 
days as  a  supernumerary  for  the  *'  regular  blow- 
er" who  was  sick,  he  was  promised,  by  the  organ- 
ist, admission  to  the  belfry. 

On  Christmas  eve,  he  was  prompt  to  time,  and 
after  climbing  and  climbing  and  climbing  up 
stairs  and  ladders  covered  with  the  dust  of  the 
Revolution,  and  filled  with  memories  of  J'aul 
Revere,  and  his  midnight  ride,  who  on  that  occa- 
sion signalled  or  was  signalled  by  a  lantern 
from  this  old  belfry.  Arrived  at  last  at  the  land 
of  promise,  viz,  on  the  bell  deck  of  the  steeple,— 
not  where  the  bells  were,  but  the  room  or  floor 
below  where  they  were  rung.^in  this  room  was  a 
stout  plank  frame  consisting  of  a  top  and  bottom 
plank,  about  six  feet  apart,  with  holes  to  accom- 
modate the  ropes  which  were  hauled  taut,  and 
belayed  to  the  bottom  plank,  of  course  running 
through  the  top  plank,  having  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mammoth  harp  with  rope  strings, 
which  were  played  harp  fashion.  The  pla}'er  on 
this  occasion  was  an  old  friend,  as  was  at  once 
discovered,  the  late  musical  and  genial  William 
B.  Oliver,  who  with  his  coat  off,  notwithstanding 
the  atmosphere,  was,  as  might  be  said,  putting 
out  "Life  let  us  cherish,"  with  great  zeal  and 
effect.  I  suppose  the  present  generation  has 
some  new-fangled  way  of  doing  the  thing,  but 
we  have  never  heard  better  music  from  Old  Trin- 
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ity  in  New  York,  or  elsewhere,  than  were  heard 
from  eld  "  Seven  bells"  in  these  days;  but  then 
this  was  our  boyish  day,  and  to  a  boy  all  gilded 
gingerrbread  is  gold, 

GILDED   GIKGER-BKEAii. 

The  writer  is  strongly  tempted  to  diverge  from 
the  straight  text  and  give  a  chapter  upon  that 
same  gilded  ginger-bread,  which  we  used  to  have 
to  reward  us  when  we  were  extra  good.  Who 
remembers  it?  What  boy  of  the  present  day 
ever  saw  it,  even?  None!  "Vye  will  merely  re- 
mark tjiat  the  bakers  pf  thosg  d^ys  \yerp  men  of 
genius  and  imaEJnatjon,  and  they  used  to  make 
in  bread,  and  especii?,lly  into  cake,  the  irpages  of 
all  beasts,  birds,  fi&li  and  jngepts  ij'ppn  tbe  faps  of 
the  earth,  and  the  waters  qnderit;  and  these 
images  were  all  gilded  by  means  of  white  of  egg 
and  Dutch  metal,  until  a  baker's  window  of  those 
days  was  almost  as  briiliant  as  the  window  of 
an  up-town  goldsmith  now.  But  to  return  to 
our  "  cries." 

ArPKEKTICES*  ADDRESSES. 

On  the  first  of  January,  all  apprentices  were 
allowed  by  their  piasters  to  print  w^^t  was 
called  'f  a  New  yearns  4ddress,'«  whiph  was  par- 
ried to  the  patrons  of  their  master,  who  usually 
gave  a  small  sum  as  a  gratification,  arid  these 
were  larger  of  smaller,  as  the  boys  had  been 
obliging  and  attentive  through  the  year  or  other- 
wise. The  bakers,  milkmen,  lamp-lighters,  dry- 
dirt  men,  swill  men  or  scavengers,  as  they  were 
called,  the  newspaper  boys,  or  carriers,  and  many 
others,  all  had  their  addresses,  which  were  pre- 
sented on  New  Year's  day.  AH  were  done  in 
rhyme?,  and  some  of  them  \^ere  o|  a  higher 
order,  some,  of  course,  were  "machine  i^ade." 
Qf  the  latter,  I  remember  the  first  lines  of  one 
which  was  got  out  by  the  scavengers  about  A.  D. 
1830: 

"Another  year  has  ju3t  come  round,— 
And  f 0  have  we ; 
AtiH  as  you  hear  our  rumbling  sound, 
Please  hang  us  ouj;  a' fee.  '    . '    . 

"Our  task  is  hard,^unpleasant  too  j 
Our  duty  is  to  wait  on  you, 
And  take  away  oft'engive  thiDg^. 
"Which  little  profit  to  us  brings." 
Any  person  gifted  by  the  poetic  muse  was  in 
great  demand  about  this  time  of  year.    The  ad- 
dresses issued  by  the  newspaper  carriers  were 
generally  prepared  by  some  one  on  the  editorial 
staff,  indorsed  by  the  editor,  "  noticed ''  in  thaf 
day's  issue,  an^  del|yergd  wita  tiie  paper.  Major 
Ben.  UasseW.  of  the  Columbian  Centlnd,  Joseph 
1 T.  Buckingham,  and  other  editors  of  the  day, 
were  not  above  lending  their  ready  pens  to  help 
the  lads  of  their  respective  papers. 

THE   WATCHMEN. 

Among  the  North-end  criers,  we  must  cot  for- 
get that  of  the  nigli'-watch,  whose  duty  included 
crying  the  hour  and  half-hour  through  the  night, 
,  as  thus : '' Half-past-twelve  o'clock,  and  a  cloudy 
!  morning!"  Some  of  them  had  musical  voices 
I  and  the  effect  was  not  unpleasant,— as  the  cry  ' 
was  rather  sung  than  said.  When  the  cry  came, 
as  it  often  did,  "  One  o'clock,  and  a  severe  snow- 
storm 1"  the  hearer,  in  his  warm  bed,  if  his  con- 
science was  clear,  cculd  take  another  turn  over, 
"wrap  the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him,"  and  j 
go  in  for  snother  snooze ;  and  if  he  was  a  grateful  i 
man  wotdd  mentally  resolve  to  remember  thai  ^ 
watchman  when  he  presented  his  New  I  ear's  Ad- 
dress, as  they  all  did.  These  night-watchmen 
were  an  instimtion  by  themselves.  They  were 
mostly  men  «ho  had  passed  the  middle  age,  who 
worked  durinir  the  day  as  porters  in  stores,  team- 
sters, and  fo  forth.    It  was  a  sight  to  see  one  of 


them  arir-ed  and  equipped  for  duty  during  wicte', 
I  have  pictured  in  the  mind's  eye  Tom  S.,  who 
was  a  teamster,  or  truckman,  as  they  were  called 
for  a  down-town  firm,  as  he  issued  from  his  house 
in  Prince  street,  to  go  on  his  bear  at  six  o'clock 
P.  M.  In  addition  to  his  regular  clothing,  he  had 
upon  his  feet  enormous  fur-lined  over-shoes,  sev- 
'  eral  heavy  shawls  bundled  around  his  shoulders 
and  neck,  a  fur  cap  well  pulled  over  his  ears,  and 
besides  a  great  coat  wpll-buttoned,  a  heavy  camb- 
let  cloak  over  all,  looking  like  an  old-clothes  ped- 
dler with  his  whole  stock  upon  his  person ;  his 
arms  were  what  in  those  days  was  known  as  a 
"  watch  bonk"— a  heavy  steel  spear  and  hook, 
like  a  boat-hook,  only  larger,  and  this  was  set  on 
a  pole  of  walnut  wood,  about  three  feet  long, 
witr?  a  turned  handle,  which  made  it  a  very  effec- 
tive weapon  in  close  quarters;  the  rest  of  his ! 
equipment  was  a  watchman's  rattle,  and  a  lantern  ! 
Ai,one  end  or  the  other  of  his  beat  was  a  watch 
box— a  circular  box,  about  large  enough  for  a 
man  to  stand  in,  very  similar  to  the  sentry  boxes 
now  seen  at  the  Navy  Yard,  and  fortifications  in 
the  harbor.  It  used  to  be  prime  fun,  we  regret 
to  say,  for  the  boys  at  the  North  End  to  catch  a 
"  Charley  "  asleep  in  his  box,  make  a  rope  fast 
to  it,  and,  at  a  given  signal,  down  with  his  house, 
and  off^  with  it  and  him,  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the 
legs  and  strength  of  twenty  well-grown  boys 
could  take  it.  The  boys  at  the  North  End  were  a 
power  in  those  day,=,  and  a  terror  to  all  sober- 
minded  citizens,  and  to  this  day  I  can't  help 
laughing  when  I  see  some  five  or  six  who  are  left, 
Sill  well  up  to  the  "  three  score  and  ten,"  going 
to  church  at  the  head  of  their  families,  looking  as 
though  butter  would  not  melt  in  their  mouths, 
and  it  never  would.  Chief  Savage,  our  worthy 
Chief  of  Police,  has  in  his  "  Rscollections  of  a 
police  officer"— a  very  reaclible  book,  by  the  by- 
hinted  at  some  of  these  North-end  doings,  but  of 
a  later  date  than  our  times. 

THE  -WINTEKS  OF  OLD  TIMES, 

As  know,  were  cold,  mncb,  it  appears  to  ns, 
colder  than  the  winters  are  now.  Those  cold 
North  end  hor  ses,  before  the  daj's  of  coal,  gas  and 
farnaces,  bad  a  shivering  aspect  about  themj 
which  Is  not  yet  out  of  mind.  There  was  the  j 
great  "keeping  room,"  as  it  was  called,  with  its ! 
enormous  fire-place,  set  around  with  Dutch  tiles. 
As  a  not  very  old  "North-end  boy"  said  to  the 
writer,  "Those  of  my  own  people  had  burnt  into 
or  upon  them  the  history  of  Joseph  and  his 
brethren.  IJow  well  I  remember  the  variotis 
scenes  there  portrayed;  of  Joseph  being  put  into 
thepit,— poor  man!  how  he  looked  in  his  Dutcli 
dress.  I  never  shall  foiget  the  expression  of  bis 
face  as  he  was  being  lowered  down."  These  fire- 
places, with  their  great  brass  and-irons,  were  made 
to  sustain  wood  two  or  three  feet  long,  which  was 
piled  upon  them  with  a  liberal  hand.  Wood  was 
not  then  fifteen  dollars  a  cord,  and  it  \.  ould  hon- 
estly measure  six  feet  in  length,  not  four  or  five 
feet,  as  Is  the  pHstotn  now.  Comfort  was  found 
around  tjjose  presides,  jf  we  did  freeze  oi^r  backs 
while  we  roasted  our  faces,  or  if  the  water 
brought  in  to  "  fetch  the  pump"  with  in  the 
morning  did  freeze  during  the  evening,  or  if  we 
did  go  to  bed  to  the  music  of  rattling  window 
sashes,  and  were  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  clatter  of 
the  doors.  Say,  old  JS^orthender,  did  you  eyer 
carry  a  little  tin  stove  filled  with  live  coals  for 
your  mother  to  put  her  feet  on  while  she  listened 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baldwin,  Father  Murray,  Mr. 
Wayland,  or  ^ny  of  the  great  lights  which  shone 


in  those  days  3  or  did  yon  ever  go  to  school  at 
Johnny  Tileston's,  in  Bennet  street,  or  Master 
Webb's,  in  Hawkins  street,  and  carry  a  hot  pota- 
toe  in  each  hand  to  keep  your  fingers  from  freez- 
ing?   Qf  cpurse  yovt  did~we  all  414.  ] 

QLp   CUSTOMS. 

To  return  to  our  cries.  In  those  days  fish  was 
brought  around  to  the  door  by  peddlers,  and  mack- 
erel, such  are  not  seen  now-a-days,  as  fat  as  but- 
ter, weighing  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  pounds, 
were  sold  at  from  three  to  five  cents  each!  Cod- 
1  fish  were  then  tv^o  and  three  cents  a  pound,  and 
haddock  gratis,  as  wanted,  to  those  who  bought 
cod.  There  was  one  genius— his  name  is  forgot- 
ten—who undertook  to  do  the  fi^h  business  on 
more  scientiilp  principleo  thau  his  cympetitors 
did.  He  opened  a  stall  at  the  Winnisimmet 
Ferry,  foot  of  Middle  (Hanover)  street,  where 
his  fish  were  deposited,  and  every  morning,  and 
perhaps  every  noon,  he  would  come  to  the  inter- 
sections of  the  nrincioal  streets,  take  a  §tgnd  in 
the  angle,  and  with  his  h^t  in  his  hi^nd,  cyy,  with 
a  voice  ■vfhich  could  be  hea?:d  a  great  distance, 3^ 
"Here's  cod,  haddocl?,  halibvit,  mackerej— head 
of  tbe  fgrry  waytsjfresh  and  uew— eome  in  this 
morning!*'  and  with  a  bow,  down  to  the  ground, 
and  a  flourish  of  the  hat,  he  passed  on  to  the 
next  corner. 

GREAT  FIRES. 

Therp  are  Lvit  few  'tgre^t  flres,"— su^jh  as  be- 
come  so  meniorable  as  to  inark  an  epoph  in  the 
history  of  our  principal  towns  and  cities,— in 
modern  fimes  in  compavison  with  those  which 
desolated  the  old  wooden-built  towns  of  former 
days.  The  Portland  fire  of  18G6,  that  of  Chicago 
of  1871,  and  that  in  our  own  city  in  1872,  can 
properly  he  termed  "  great  fires"  after  thg  style 
of  olden  tiiae,  though  the  first  of  these  bore  no 
comparison  to  the  two  others.  Our  neighbors  of 
wooden  East  Boston  have  also  had  some  severe 
fires  in  late  years.  Early  in  this  century  New- 
burj'port  had  its  "great  fire"  or  fires,  whigh  desT 
troyed  cpRph  prqpevpy  and  greatly  retarded  the 
growth  of  the  town.  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  had 
three  "great  fires.''  within  eleven  years,  the  last 
of  which  was  in  December,  1813;  and  all  three 
were  in  the  same  month  of  the  year.  The  first 
two  burnt  up  the  business  portion  of  the  town 
principally,— banks,  stores,  dwelling  l^ovises,  the 
EJpiscopal  Qhurch,  &c.i  the  last  and  largest  of 
the  three  went  from  west  of  the  centre  of  the 
town,  through  three  long  and  populous  streets^ 
to  the  water's  edge,  wht ye  it  stopped  for  want  of 
material.  It  was  a  grea»t  desolation,  and  it  has 
been  said  that  the  town  never  recovered  from  it, 
though  large  6 nms  were  bestowed  upon  the  suf- 
[  ferers  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Jn  these 
I  towns  afterwards,  the  laws  fequirgd  the  building 
I  of  brick  instead  oif  wood,  and  thus  the  occurrence 
'  of  such  extensive  conflagrations  was  prevented. 

riRST  FIRES  IN  BOSTON. 

The  second  great  fire  in  Boston,  mentioned  last 
week,  and  which  was  the  most  severe  of  all  the 
fires  in  the  town  in  its  early  years,  extending  in 
its  sweep  from  North  street  to  what  is  now  Liberty 
square,  taking  in  Dock  square,  and  burning 
twelve  hours,  was  always  spoken  of  as  the  great 
fire  of  Boston.  The  very  first  fire  in  the  old  town 
was  on  the  IGth  of  March,  16'Jl,  when,  as  the 
record  states,  "  the  chimney  of  ^r.  Thomas 
Sharp's  house  caught  fire,  the  splinters  not  being 
clayed  at  the  top,  and,  taking  the  thatch,  it  burned 
tlown.  The  northwest  wind  drove  the  fire  to  Mr. 
dolburn's  house,  which  was  some  rods  off,  and 
jurnt  that  down  also.    Both  of  these  gentlemen's 


houses  were  as  good  and  qs  well  furnished  as  i^ny 
in  the  plantation.  Much  of  their  furniture  was 
destroyed,  together  with  the  goods  of  some  other 
families  which  occupied  parts  of  their  houses." 
Mr.  Colburn  was  deacon  of  the  First  church,  a 
great  mark  of  distinction  in  those  days.  In  May 
of  the  same  year,  the  Colony  records  say—"  Wii- 
liam  Cheeseborough's  house  'b,\\xv\\  Q,i  Boston— 
all  the  people  being  present,'*' 

Another  alarm  eame  in  1645.  In  consequence 
of  a  jealousy  against  Boston— which  existed 
even  at  that  early  day— some  years  before  the 
public  stores  had  been  removed  to  Roxbury 
where  they  remained  till  that  yeas;,  y,fhm  seven- 
teen barrel[s  of  powder  were  blown  up.  "The  ex- 
plosion shook  the  houses  in  Cambridge  and  Bos- 
ton like  an  earthquake,  and  burning  cinders  were 
brought  by  ll^e  wind  l^eyqnq  the  Boston  meeting 
1  hou§^.<^  '     ^  '  1.    .    . . 

The  year  10aS  was  rendered  mernorable  in  Bos- 
ton by 
j  THU  I-IRST  GRPAT  f  IBS!, 

'  which  broke  out  somewhere  near  the  Cornhill  of 
that  day,  and  the  extent  of  which  is  not  men- 
tioned.  It  was  so  severe,  however,  that  a  body  of , 
regulations  was  adopted  for  the  better  preservation 
of  the  town  from  fire.  Before  that  ♦•j^^  ^  ^^^ 
was  finst^  t?»^  §liiliiflgs  if  i^e  su^red  his  chimney 
to  bepflme  so  foul  as  to  take  ^re  and  b,la?e  out  at 
the  top.  Afterwards,  every  house  w^s  tQ  h?  pro. 
vid^  with  a,  ladder  tQ  rgapU  to  the  ridge  thereof, 
and  a  pole  about  I'J  feet  long  with  a  good  large 
snabb  at  the  end  of  it,  to  reach  to  the  roof  of 
the  house.  Six  good  and  long  ladders  were  to 
be  furnished  by  the  selectmen  and  k-pt  at  the 
meeting-houses,  and  four  strong  iron  crooks  with 
chains  and  ropes  fetted  to  them,  and  this  prook 
fastened  on  a  good  strong  poje.  i^o,  person  was 
to  recover  f^amage  ^or  his  house,  if  pu^ed  down 
to  stop  ti^?  progress!  of  \\^Q  fire}  hut  no  house 
§l}ould  he  so  pulled  down  without  the  consent  of 
the  major  part  of  the  magistrates,  or  commis- 
sioners and  selectmen  present.  Ko  fire  was  to 
be  allowed  on  board  any  vessel  or  near  any  ware- 
house after  nine  o'clock.  Bell-men  J^re  ^ppoipted 
to  go  atjou^  during  |hB  night.  yixQ  buckets  are 
mentioned  sqon  after,  and  the  selectmen  were  au- 
thorised to  agree  with  Joseph  Jenks  for  an  en- 
gine to  carry  water  In  case  of  fire.  Chimney 
sweepers  were  also  appointed,  with  liberty  to  cry 
about  the  streets,  that  they  may  be  known; 
Robert  Hyatt  and  William  Like  had  the  hono^' 
to  receive  the  first  appointments.  :^n  tj^ese  ordi-. 
'nan|\es  ms^y  he  trao.ec^  the  ^udiii^ents  of  our 
presept  gysterd  ^04:  the  managemeut  of  fires.  A 
most  terrible  fire  had  occurred  in  Charlestown, 
some  three  years  before,  in  the  depth  of  the 
Winter  of  1750,  which  "  by  a  violent  wind  was 
blown  from  one  house  to  another  to  the  consum- 
ing of  the  fairest  houses  of  the  town." 

OLD   BOSTON  FIRES. 

The  actually  second  great  fire  occurred  on  the 
27th  of  November,  1676,  when  the  town  was 
alarmed  by  the  discovery  of  "  a  sad  fire,  acciden- 
tally kindled  hj  ihe  tarfelesstress  of  an  appren- 
tice, that  sat  up  too  iate,  oter  nigtt,  aS  livas  Con- 
ceived, which  begun  aa  hour  before  day,  Contin- 
uing three  or  four  hoursj  in  which  time  it  burned 
down  forty-sL'i  drrelHng  houses,  besides  other 
buildings,  together  with  a  meeting-Jio«s«>  of  con- 
siderable bigness.  Some  mercy  was  observed 
mixt  with  the  judgment,  for  if  a  grAat  rsrin  had 
not  continued  all  the  time;  the  roofs  and  walls  of 
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the  ordinary  buildings  consistinf?  of  such  com- 
l)ustible  matter,  that  whole  end  of  the  town  had 
at  the  time  been  consumed.''  Another  account 
saySj  "  It  broke  out  about  flye  o'clock  in  tli6 
mornihgi  in  one  Wakefield's  house  by  the  Ked 
Lion."  The  -(^harf  t^iiich  was  neit  north  of 
Richmond  street,  then  called  j^robtor  lane;  was 
formerly  called  the  Red  Lion  wharf,  and  froili 
the  number  of  buildings  destroyed  and  the  names 
of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  town  records, 
as  interested  in  the  improvements  afterwards 
made  in  the  width  ard  course  of  the  street,  It  is 
inferred  that  the  fire  extended  from  that  lane  as 
far  north  as  ijlark  street; 

ABUTTORS'   TKOUbIeS. 

Clark  street,  as  will  be  remembered  by  ol^i'::%~ 
dents,  was  quite  a  wide  and  straight  street  for  old 
Boston  North  End,  as  it  is  now,  and  great  pains 
appear  to  have  been  taken  af  ler  this  fire  that  the 
new  streets  might  be  both  the  wider  and  straight* 
er  than  before.  lir.  Snow,  the  historian,  refers 
to  the  value  then  sbt  bn  land  in  Boston  by  the 
property  owners  tvho  weire  abuttors  on  the  burned 
streets,  sayino  that  the  selectmen  of  that  day 
had  as  much  difiiculty  in  persuading  the  owners 
to  give  up  an  inch  of  land,  as  the  city  authorities 
have  had  in  later  times.  Some  of  the  wooden 
houses  which  werfe  standing  in  Ann,  or  North 
street,  some  thirty  years  ago  were  probably  built 
immediately  after  this  fire.  One  old  house,  just 
below  Richmond  street,  was  thought  by  the  occu- 
pant in  1830  to  be  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old. 

It  may  be  remenibered  as  being  called  the  "gar- 
rison house."  It  was  two  stories  High;  the  second 
story  projecting  about  eighteen  inches  over  the 
first.  There  were  other  houses  in  different  streets 
built  in  the  same  style.  One  was  on  the  north 
sideof  the  New  Brick  church  (now  Methodist)  on 
Hanover  street,  and  one  was  on  the  corner  of 
Richmotid  street.  One  account  says  that  the 
fashion  was  introduced  into  Boston  from  the 
cotintry,  where  this  peculiar  striicture  was  found 
expedient  to  furnish  protection  froml  the  assaults 
of  the  Indiatis:  another  says  it  was  a  fashion  of 
the  times,  and  prevailed  aiso  in  t'rante  St  the 
same  time.  However,  as  land  was  held  in  such 
great  esteem  at  the  time,  it  is  quite  as  probable 
that  the  builders  pushed  out  the  upper  parr  of 
their  houses,  for  profit,  as  they  thus  gained  about 
a  foot  and  a  ha?f  front  in  all  but  thfl  lower  story. 

OXREH  FIEES. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1690,  a  fire  near  the  mill 
bridge  across  Mill  Creek,  in  Hanover  street,  con- 
sumed several  houses.  Rev.  John  Cotton  wrote 
of  this  fire,  "  On  Saturday  evening  about  four- 
teen houses,  besides  warehouses  ar.d  brickhouses, 
were  burnt  at  Boston  j  fro  in  the  fiill  BridgS  down 
half  way  to  the  '  Draw  Bridge.'  "  From  this  it 
would  seem  that  there  was  at  that  time  a  street 
alongside  the  Mill  Creek. 

What  was  called  the  "fifth  great  fire"  in  Bos- 
ton occurred  §epteiober  16,  of  the  same  year, 
was  near  the  Old  South  meeting'house,  an3,  as 
was  the  case  in  our  recent  conflagration,  greatly 
endangered  it;  it  burnt  several  houses.  It  is 
mentioned  that  a  lad  was  burned  to  death  in  the 
house  where  it  began.  The  "  sixth  great  fire" 
happened  at  the  King's  Head,  near  by  Scarlett's 
wharf,  North  End,  on  the  90th  of  Jttne,  16^1, 
where  seteral  hottses  wferi3  ccinsuilied,  Sargent's 
wharf  occupies  the  place  of  Sfiarlett's  Wharf. 

The  "seventh  great  fire"  was  a  destructive  one. 
It  broke  out  on  the  7th  of  August,  1672,  near  the 


town  dock,  and  was  of  such  magnitude  that 
three  houses  were  blown  up  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  flames.  The  destruction  of  property  was 
so  extensive  as  to  be  mentioned  in  official  papers 
as  "  a  great  loss  to  the  town."         ^  ; 

FIRST   CUDRCn  AND   TOWN-HOUSE  BURNT.        / 

For  about  twenty  years  afterwards  there  was 
no  fire  in  the  town,  which  could  be  called  special- 
I  ly  destructive,  when   the  prosperity  of  Boston, 
!  which  seemtd  now  to  be  growing  rapidiy,  re-' 
ceived  a  check  in  1?11  by  a  Plfe  that  fcrblie  dtlt  on 
the  evening  of  Tuesday,  October  the  2d,  about 
7  o'clock.    It  originated  in  a  building  belonging 
to  Capt.  Ephraim  Savage;  in  Williams  court 
from   the   carelessness   of   a  poor  woman,  one 
Mary  Morse,  who  suffered  the  fire  "  to  catch  the 
oakum,  which  she  was  employed  in  picking." 
All  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  then  Cornhiil 
from  School  street  to  Dock  square,  were  laid  in 
ruins.    The  wind  being  southerly,  the  meeting- 
house of   the  First  Church,  being  on  the  ground 
where  Joy's  building  now  stands.  Was  eatly  fotmd 
to  be  in  danger  and  some  sailorg  wbnt  up  into 
the  steeple  or  tupola,   to  save  the  bell.    While 
they  were  engaged  in  this  service,  the  house  was 
on  fire  below,   and  the  stairs  were  consumed 
fhey  were  seen  at  work  just  before  the  roof  fell 
in,  and  all  perished  in  the  flames.    All  the  upper 
part  of  King  or  what  is  now  known  as  State 
street,  together  with  the  Town-house  where  the 
Old  State-House  now  stands,  tVas  lost,  find  s&me 
desolation  made  in  Pudding  Lane  (Devonshire 
street),   and   between   Water  and  Spring  Lane 
before  the  violence  of  the  flames  could  be  con- 
quered.   There  were  then  but  two  engines  in  the 
towDj  and  the  method  taken  to  stop  the  progress  I 
ot  the  fire,  by  blowing  up  the  houses,  had  a  con- 
trary efl'ect,  and  served  to  scatter  it.    This  is  the 
second  account  we  have  of  blowing  up  buildings  I 
to  stop  flames.  The  number  of  houses  destroyed  by  | 
;  this  fire  in  a  very  populous  part  of  the  town,  was 
I  computed  near  a  hundred,  and,  by  the  best  ac 
count,  about  a  hundred  and  ten  faffiiliea  were  i 
I  turned   out  of  doors.    It  being  also  a  place  of  | 
I  much  trade,  and  filled  with  well-furnished  shops  I 
j  of  goods,  not  a  little  of  the  wealth  of  the  town  1 
,  was  now  consumed.    The  rubbish  from  the  ruins  I 
was  used  to  fill  up  the  Loijg  wharf. 

THE  REBUILDING. 

So  prominent  a  part  of  the  town  was  not  long 
sufi-ered  to  be  unoccupied,  and  though  this  was 
m  the  Autumn,  the  next  year  saw  the  space 
about  all  built  over.  The  houses  which  were 
built  after  this  fire  were  of  brick,  three  stories 

j  high,  with  a  garret,  a  flat  roof  and  balustrade, 
borne  of  them  remained  a  century  and  a  quarter 
on  each  side  of  Cornhiil.    One,  where  it  is  still 

I  numbered  38  Washington  street,  bore  the  date  of 

'  letters'"'.  T  ''°'''  •7"'^  "  '°''  ''  ^™«  '^^  '^' 
buildLg  ''  ""^^  '"^^^'"'^  ^^  ^'"'^^'' 

THE  OLD  "  S.  L."  STOBE, 

dwelung  house  attached,  has  had  many  promi- 
nt  ci ti^ens  among  its  tenants.    Jeremiah^Fitch 

ouf  n?M  7  ^"°^'  '''''  '^'''  ^'^^'^  the  laying- 
out  of  Market  street,  now  Cornhiil ;  and  Uis  broth-"' 

The  oT.;  ''''  ^'^  "  '''''  '''''  i"  «°e  part  of  it. 
The  old  furniture  firm  of  Gridley  &  Blake,  pred- 

Z71LT'  ^"''^^^>  occupied  chlm'bt 
site  sil  J.?^'''^'"'^'^™^"*  ^^°'  t«  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street  and  to  the  old  City  Market 
buiWing  in  Brattle   street,    running  "to    £ 
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^ohn  Earl,  then  junior,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  prominent  of  the  Boston  manufacturing 
and  merchant  tailors,  began  his  business  there 
about  the  year  1828.  He  had  one  front  cham- 
ber for  -which  he  paid  what  he  thonpht 
then  to  be  a  great  rent,  —  $50  a  year.  His 
peculiar  aptness  for  his  profession,  which  drew 
to  him  first-class  customers,  such  as  army  and 
navy  officers,  Harvard  college  lads,  &c.,  soon 
caused  him  to  remove  a  partition,  to  have  en- 
larged quarters,  and  for  the  same  reason  he  after- 
wards removed  to  the  Codman  buildings  adjoin- 
iof  where  he  was  burnt  out,  as  he  was  also  a  suf- 
ferer by  the  fire  of  November  9  and  10.  There  are 
very  few  master  mechanics,  who  plied  their  trade 
so  long  ago  as  1828— nearly  forty-five  years-who 
are  daily  to  be  found  pursuing  their  calling 
now. 

At  that  time  the  property  belonged  to  the  well- 
known  Mr.  John  Welch,  who  resided  many  years 
on  the  corner  of  Beacon  and  Mount  Vernon 
streets.  It  has  since  passed  through  many  hands, 
and  now  belongs  to  the  heirs  of  the  late  George 
Howe.  In  1837,  the  property,  or  the  fee  of  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  William  Hayden,  Esq.,  for  many 
years  City  Auditor,  afterwards  editor  of  the  Atlas 
upon  the  decease  of  the  distinguished  Haughton, 
and  Postmaster  of  Boston  under  President  Har- 
rison, for  which  office  he  failed  to  receive  the 
confirmation  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Hayden  had  the 
old  building  tora  down,  and  upon  the  site  he  put 
up  another  which  stands  there  still,  and  is  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Atwood,  a  retail  clothier.  The  pres- 
ent building  has  rather  a  feeble  imitation  of 
granite  front,  but  upon  the  second  story  there  is 
the  same  old  coat  of  arms,  which  Mr.  Hayden's 
'  antiquarian  tastas  would  not  suffer  him  to  allow 
to  be  destroyed,  and  beneath  "  S.  L.,  1T13," 
stands  in  raised  figures  "  188T." 

Another  old  Boston  institution  which  was 
located  at  No.  38  Washington  street,  was  the 
popular  and  well-known 

"bakee's  book  auction" 
room,  which  was  located  in  the  lower  floor  front, 
land  had  out  every  evening  its  red  transparency, 
I  was  lighted  up,  having  on  the  north  and  south 
[sides  "Book  Auction."    This  was  a  wonderful 
I  place  for   the   collection   of    idlers  of  various 
descriptions,  and  a  very  larse  quantity  of  hooks  ; 
:  were  disposed  of.    The  voice  of  Mr.  Baker-he  : 
1  was  of  the  firm  of  Baker  &  Alexander-could  be  , 
•  heard  at  a  long  distance  from  the  store,  for  be  , 
did  not  spare  it,  and  he  was  a  remarkable  man 
in  his  way.    Every  description  of  light  literature 
which  was  on  the  market  was  sold  there,  as  algo 
standard  works,  for  the  place  was  crammed  with 
books,  placed  apparendv  in  most  admirable  dis- 
order.   Mr.  Baker  had  much  of  the  talent  of 
ready  wit  and  repartee  which  were  so  common 
to  the  auctioneers  of  the  olden  time,  and  so  char- 
acteristic of  their  profession,  and  with  the  mis- 
cellaneous crowd  which  attended  his  sales  this 
was  an  attraction,  though  many  who  lounged 
into  his  salesroom  were  moneyless,    and  only 
wanted  a  loafing  place.   But  he  had  an  answer  for 
every  one   who  ventured  to  try  the  resources  of 
his  wit  and  readiness.    Sometimes  a  book  would 
not  br?ng  its  value,  and  Mr.  Baker  would  ran  it 
up  himself,  afld,  not  finding  a  response,  hf  ^o^f 
fling  it  back  in  a  seemitig  rage,  and  wiA  tnai 
"  gentleman  would  not  bid  unless  they  Intenaeo 
to  take  the  books."    He  had  his  imitators  in  dry 
goods'  and  other  auctioneers  of  the  day,  who 
^.ould  start  their  goods  up  occasionally  so  bign 


as  tobrihgati  aiidible  "whistle."  from  the  buy- 
ers, mncti  tq  the  vexation  of  the  sellers.  Most 
of  Baker's  oastomefs  answered  to  the  name  of 
"  Cash,"  and  the  cashier  was  always  on  hand  to 
make  the  change.  Mr.  Baker  was  in  this  locality 
prior  to  1828.  tte  removed  to  the  more  conven- 
ient quarters,  farther  up  tho  street,  of  Joy's 
building;  and  when  that  old  estate  Was  entirely 
altered  in  Its  interior,  and  improved  to  its  pres- 
ent more  convenient  affatigertients,— it  was  then 
Arcade,"— Baker  &.  Ale-isander  went 
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called 


-^on  street,  just  below 


i'here  the 


to  chambers  in  Washing. . 
State  street,  &  building  jugt  flfectea, 
auctions  -frere  slnnOdnced.  But  the  up-s£air9  lf,R». 
tion  iii  ttso  hei^  arid  hite  edifltie  did  not  suit  the 
old  crowd,  and  the  auction  titles  were  rttn  otlt. 

Mr.  Whitney,  another  book  auctioneer,  occit- 
pied  the  lower  story,  after  Mr.  Baker  left  it,  acd 
he  divided  the  custjm  with  Baker  &  A  exandcr, 
but  Mr.  Baker  was  such  a  popular  auctioneer 
that  he  cQuld  generally  command  a  good  com- 
pany-   ^    . 

TUB  riftST  CHUiics 

commenced  building  on  the  same  spot  where 
their  old  house  had  stood,  on  the  14th  of  April, 
1712.  They  erected  a  large  brick  edifice  of  three 
stories  in  height,  which  was  ready  for  use,  and 
the  first  service  performed  ia  it  May  3,  1713. 
This  being  the  first  Cotlgregational  meeting-house 
built  of  brifck,  obtained  in  tiriie  the  name  of  the 
Old  Brick,  tt  stoott  till  the  year  1^08;  the  last 
service  being  performed  in  it  oh  the  17th,  and  the 
first  in  Chauncy  place  on  the  21st  of  July  in  that 
year.  The  church,  where  in  former  days  always 
were  posted  the  publications  of  the  names  of 
thos3  who  intended  marriage,  was  in  Chauncy 
place  some  sixty  ye£ifs,  iihen  it  followed  inevita- 
ble destiny,  and  is  now  located  in  that  eenire  of 
j church  spires,  the  new  land  of  the  South  End. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF  FIRE- WARDS. 

I  The  General  Court  at  their  next  session  after 
:  the  fire  passed  a  law  creating  the  Board  of  Fire- 
j  Wards,-  whose  ntiiribef  was  originally  ten,  but 
i  which  was  arteMardg  largely  increased.  They 
'were  called  Fire  Wardens,  and  thSjr  toofe  theeom- 
I  mand,  at  fires,  in  all  cases,  and  their  authority 
was  very  despotic.  Every  looker-on  was  ordered 
into  the  lines  to  pass  buckets  of  water  for  the 
1  engines.  The  boys,  and  sometimes,  in  extreme 
j  cases,  woifiea,  vS'otlld  form  a  line  opposite  to  pass 
I  back  the  empty  bufekets,  and,  if  any  liian  refused 
I  to  serve,  he  was  plated  into  the  lifleS  hf  forCe. 
The  system  ^v^as  ah  adtiiirable  as  vt'ell  as  an  excit- 
I  ing  one,  the  fiill  jjuckeis  passing-  rapidly  one  way 
and  those  which  had  been  emptied  passing  down 
the  other.  T^^  Firewards  tooK  care  that  there 
should  be  no  shirks,  no  desertei"^,  for  if  a  forced 
volunteer  deserted  from  one  spot,  it  would  ttot 
be  long  before  Ke  -v^ptilApe  captured  and  put  into 
line  in  another,  the  flre^#ards  #are  cKos'ec  in 
I  annual  town  meeting,  and  their  functions,  as  ik& 
Directors  of  the  Fire  Department,  engines  and 
I  engine-men  ceased,  when  the  city  government  was 
:  established.  They  never  appeared  at  fires  with- 
1  out  tlieir  ornattietital  staff  of  office,  their  symbol 
I  of  authority  beiiig  in  tiie  badge  t'f  "*«  staff  of 
five  feet  in  length,  colored  red,  and  headed  with 
j  a  bright  brass  spear  six  inches  long."  The  cus- 
;  torn  was  adopted  elsewhere,  and  with  the  same 
description  of  badge,  the  same  powers,  and  the 
same  duties.  Tiiere  f/ere  Boards  of  iFire- wards  in 
all  the  principal  towns  of  New  England. 

TUB   TOWN-HOrSE, 

destroyed  by  the  above-named  fire,  was  also  used 


as  the  General  Court  house  of  assembly,  and  was 
where  still  stands  the  Old  State-House,  and  was 
used  iot  both  to^tl  and  eolony  purposes.  The 
sime  General  Court  Which  provided  a  plan  for  a 
Board  of  Fire- Wards,  also  proposed  a  plan  for  the 
rebuilding  oi  li*e  tcwn-Tiouse;  which  Was  con- 
curred in  by  the  town,  November  15,  1711.  The 
Province  was  to  bear  one-half  the  expense;  the 
country  of  Suffolk  and  town  of  Boston  each  one- 
quarter.  The  work  was  done  with  somedeSpatcu, 
for  the  honse  was  so  far  finished  that  a  town 
meeting  was  iieid  in  it  Starch,  l|l4. 

I  GOING   TO   OHIO. 

'     Many  readers  who  have  lived  to  wear  glasses 
to  help  their  eye-sight,  and  who  can  see,  without 
thfjr  aid-  the  frosts  of  wintry  ap;e,  whicb  >ietoken 
length  of  days,  can  remsmber   seeing    in  the 
earlier  ySst^fl  of   the  pre?eDt  century  ,in  the  win- 
dows of    the  print  shops  and  fcookstofes  Ut  the 
town,  a  queer  caricature,  of  a  semi-cdmic  nature, 
—pitiful  as  well  as  burlesque,— with  the  title  of 
"Going  to  tihioi"     One  prominent  flgtlre  was 
that  of  a  person  dressed  in  good  raimentj  With 
happy  and  placid  countenance,  seated  upon  a 
fine  horse,  the  very  image  of  strength  and  come- 
liness, bearing  also  what  appeared  to  be  well- 
filled  saddle-bags,— the  whole  being  a  piciure  of 
comfort  and  good  anticipations.    As  if  coming 
from  ills  mouth  were  pf  in  ted  the  Wordsi  "lam 
going  to  Ohio."    The  other  figure  upon  the  print 
was  that  of  &  most  wretched,  emaciated  looking 
individual,  upon  as  -sVretched  r  looking  beast, 
which  appeared  to  be  the  remnant  of  a  horse, 
with  the  ribs  of  a  skeleton,  and  bones  protruding 
outward  as  if  no  flesh  was  left  upon  them,— a 
picture  of  misery  and  starvation,    A  Hock  of 
carrion  crows  in  the  background  appeared  ready 
to   devour  both   Borse   jind  rider.    The  motto 
affixed  to  the  rider  was,  "  I  have  been  to  Ohio!" 
The  whole  print  was  an  object  of  interest  and  of 
risibility  some  time  even  after  its  novelty  had 
departed. 

There  "had  been  a  sort  of  passion,  giUong  peo- 
in  Boston  and  other  parts  of  New  England,  as  I 
times  were  dull,  and  prospects  appeared  doubtful, 
to  emigrate  to  Ohio,  which  was  then  considered 
to  be  the  ultima  thule— the,  "  jumping-ofF  place  " 
of  the  far  West.    A  great  many  people  went ; 
from  this  vieinity,  and  their  route  generally  was  | 
through  Albany,  and  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  the'ohio  river,  and  onward  to  Marietta,— the 
oldest  town  in  Ohio,— Chillicothe,  and  Zanesville. 
The  distance  was  deemed  to  be  enormous,  and 
the  tratel  was  full  of  hardship  and  even  danger,  i 
There  was  hardly  any  communication  with  the  , 
Atlantic  cities,  and  the  trading  was  done  over- , 
land  with  Quebec  in  Canada;  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers  to  Gulf  ports;  down  the  Musk- 
ingum and  Sciota  rivers  to  Lake  Erie,  and  thence 
to  the  Hudson;  and  there  i^ere  also  connections 
with  the  Chesapeake.    A  great  many  of  those 
who  went  from  this  part  of  the  Union  returned, 
if  they  could  get  back,  and  many  died  there,  , 
being  unused  to  the  new  country,  the  emigrants  j 
packed  up  their  effects  in  carts,  took  their  fami-  j 
lies  with  them,  and  left  behind  their  native  State, 
as  they  thought,  forever.    The  stories  which  were 
told  by  those  who  succeeded  in  getting  back  were 
most  deplorable,    though  some  remained,   and 
perhaps  surmounted  all  difQculties  and  flourished, 
but  probably  not  much  more  grieVous  tales  were 
ever  told  than  those  related  by  the  unfortunates, 
who  succeeded  in  getting  back  to  Massachusetts, 
of    the   adventures   in    "  going  to  Ohio.       Mr. 
Bridiiham.  an  old  gentleman  of  Dorchester,  who 


died  not  fiiany  yeai's  ago,  -wns  one  of  the  sick 
adventurers,  and  many  stories  have  been  related 
as  coming  from  him,  of  the  hardships  endured 
by  the  emigrants.  "  Going  to  Ohio  "  is  a  very 
different  thing  in  these  modern  days. 

NICHOLAS   BIDDLE. 

The  author  who  wrote  the  very  readahle 
sketch  in  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin 
ef-tb*  operations  of  the  great  manager  of  the 
Old  United  States  Bank  at  Savannah,  when  his 
enemies  or  rivals  attempted  to  checkmate  him, 
did  not  mention  that  the  great  money  king  of 
those  days  made  a  visit  to  Boston,  semi-offlciallf, 
at  the  time  that  tried  commercial  men's  souls,  iu 
the  terrible  days  which  culminated  in  the  finan- 
cial disasters  of  1837.  Everybody  was  anxious 
to  see  him,  for  he  had  filled  so  large  a  share  in 
the  public  mind,  that  he  could  not  but  be  "the 
observed  of  all  observers."  A  handsome,  flo 
rid,  sanguine-looking  gentleman  he  was,  who 
might  well  have  answered  to  the  description  ol 
his  temperature  that  he  was  "  calm  as  a  Summer's 
morning"  amid  the  wreck  of  financial  storm 
and  disaster,— a  storm  that  finally  carried  him 
away  in  its  terrible  sweep,— and  of  which  it  was 
said,  as  the  war  between  the  governmeat  and  the 
bank  went  on,  that  while  the  Administration 
stood  firm  and  well-supported  by  the  majority  of 
the  people,  and  the  bank  was  unharmed,  the 
country  was  laid  quivering  at  every  blow  ex- 
changed between  the  two  apparently  enraged  and  i 
deadly  contestants.  Mr.  Biddle  had  some  words 
of  encouragement  for  the  Boston  merchants  of 
that  day,  who  were  in  such  sore  trouble,— no  ! 
money  to  be  had,  and  all  property  sadly  deprecat- ' 
ling  the  hands  of  its  holders;— but  he  could  do 
llittle  more. 

}  THE  UNITED   STATES  BANK  BUILDING. 

When  the  United  States  Bank,  having  been 
refused  a  recharter  by  Congress,  though  it  ob- 
tained one  from  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  all  its  old  privileges  except  that  of  being  a 
government  deposit,  finally  went  down,  and  its 
capital  of  fifty  millions  was  found  to  be  annihi- 
lated, to  the  sad  loss  of  many  high-standing  fam- 
ilies in  Boston,  among  others,  who  held  its  stock, 
which  had  stood  at  fifty  percent  or  more  advance 
above  par,  its  branch  bank  building  was  put 
up  at  auction  to  be  sold,  with  its  other  prop- 
erty, for  the  benefit  of  its  creditors.  Mr.  Henry 
Williams,  who  with  his  brother  had  carried  on 
mercantile  business  on  Central  wharf,  but  had 
gone  down  with  multitudes  of  others  who  could 
not  meet  their  money  obligations,  and  who  then 
acted  as  a  broker,  bid  off  the  property  for  the 
Merchants'  Bank,  which  had  principally  taken 
its  place  as  a  government  depositor  in  Boston. 
A  quaint  old  Boston  gentleman  said  of  the  sale 
and  purchase  that  the  bank  building  had  not 
gone  out  of  the  family;  for  "  it  came  from  the 
.Q/^.:^l#i.and  ij  went  to  the  OM  Harm." 

TitE  STATESMAN  OF  HlS  DAV. 

It  would  hardly  appear  consistent  with  the 
matters  which  have  been  spoken  of  in  this  series 
if  they  were  brought  to  a  close  without  a  men- 
tion of  some  personal  incidents  in  the  life  of  a 
man  who  was  for  many  years  Boston's  greatest 
favoritej— the  most  honored  of  all  her  public 
men.  Datiiel  Webster  came  to  Boston  to  reside 
|n  1B16,  when  thfe  old  Bj^^^change  Coffee  House 
was  in  the  zenith  of  its  fame  and  the  height  of 
.its  prosperity,  and  he  was  in  the  prime  of  his 
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early  manhood.  He  had  decided  to  leave  Ports- 
mouth, where  he  had  been  burnt  out  in  the  great 
fire  of  December,  islo}  and  it  was  a  Question  with 
him  whether  he  would  select  Boston  or  Albany 
as  his  future  and  permanent  place  of  residence. 
For  SBven  years  he  took  no  part  in  politics, 
though  he  received  some  honors,  and  had  pre- 
viously represented  the  Portsmouth  district  in 
CJongress.  tie  confined  himself  to  his  profession. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  say  anything  of  his  public 
life.  A  different  kind  of  people  are  selected  to 
fill  high  public  places  cowj  and  thotigh  they  are, 
without  doubt,  quite  as  worthy,  they  do  not  belong 
to  the  class  of  statesmen  which  took  the  lead  in 
,.public  afi'airs  forty  and  fifty  years  ago. 
[;:  Among  those  persons  — who  were  javeaiJee 
then,  but  are  now  advanced  in  years— who  re- 
member Daniel  Webster  and  his  personal  ap- 
pearance from  the  time  he  removed  to  Massachu- 
setts from  New  Satiipshire  in  1816  to  1822,  when 
he  AVas  elected  Mepresentative  to  Congress,  and 
from  that  period  of  his  public  life  to  1828,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
up  to  the  time  of  his  sickness  and  death  at  Marsh- 
field,  while  still  holding  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  Sfcatej  on  the  24th  of  October,  1852,  none  live 
to  look  upon  the  haggard,  care-worn,  and  sad 
face  of  the  portraits  and  prints,  so  numerous 
from  1848  to  1851.  They  would  prefer  rather  to 
keep  him  "  in  the  mind's  eye,"  and  think  of  him 
only  as  he  appeared  in  those  better  and  more 
tranquil  years  oi  his  life  prior  to  the  Summer  of 
1830. 

riRST  IN  BOSTON. 

"VTben  Mr.  Webster  came  from  Portsmouth  to 
Boston  in  1816,  his  reputation  as  a  statesman 
and  lawyer  wi».s  already  established:;  for  he  had 
been  twice  elected  representative  to  ijongresl 
from  his  native  State,  beginning,  as  he  did,  his 
public  life  as  a  Federalist  in  1813,  and  so  contin- 
uing to  the  close  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain 
in  1815.  When  first  in  Boston  he  took  no  part  in 
politics,  but  eonteiited  himsell  with  the  labors  of 
his  profession,  which  was  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease, and  soon  advanced  him  to  the  highest  hon- 
ors of  the  bar.  In  1818  he  argued  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  the  celebrat- 
ed Dartmouth  College  casej  which  greatly  in- 
creased his  fame  as  a  lawyer;  while  his  Pilgrim 
oration  at  Plymouth  in  1820,  his  speech  in  Con- 
gress on  the  Greek  revolution  in  1824,  his  oration 
|at  Bunker  Hill  in  1825,  his  eulogy  on  Adams  and 
Jefferson  in  1826,  and,  still  more,  his  matchless 
■teply  to  Senator  IJayneof  South  'Rp.rolinRin  ii30j 
.all  gave  conclusive  evidence  of  his  transcendent 
power  as  an  orator  and  statesman.  It  is  at  this 
time  of  his  life  most  pleasant  to  remember  how 
really  great  he  was,  and  how  much  beloved  by  all 
classe's  of  men.  His  career  had  been  onward  and 
upward,  and  none  could  doubt  that  he  waS  des- 
tined, in  the  changes  of  party,  to  reabh  tlie  high- 
t  honors  of  state. 

THE   PORTRAITS 

Healy  and  Lawson  which  represent  Mr.  Web- 
t  about  this  time  with  form  majestic  and 
,— "  the  mystery  of  brow  and  eye  as  one  of 
se  who  build  up  States,"— do  him  no  more 
justice,  these  wSre  his  years  of  crowded 
and  the  beginning  of  his  world-wide  fame. 
e  demands  were  never  more  pressing  on  his 
capacious  intellect  than  now.  His  clients  were 
among  the  most  honored  and  wealthy  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  New  England.  In  the 
courts  of  law,  his  power  and  skill  in  dealing  with 


dJfHcalt  facts  and  handling  witnesses  was  un- 

rivailled.     No  man  could  present  a  case  with 

greater  force  and  clearness  before  a  jury;  and 

i  in  comprehensive  understanding  and  statement 

of  constitutional  law  before  the  higher  courts  no 

I  man  could  equal  him  in  the  transparency  of  his 

logic  and  the  force  of  his  reasoning.    Wherever 

he  moved,  in  the    great    thoroughfares  or  on 

'Change,  his  commanding  and  dignified  presence 

I  drew  the  attention  equally  of  old  and  young  anrl 

I  all  classes  of  persons  would  crowd  the  public  halls 

I  to  catch  a  sight  of  him  ahd  heaf  the  deep  and 

'  eloquent  tones  of  his  "voice  inimitable."    Then 

he  occupied  the  first  place  in  the  supremacy  of 

I  mind,  and  was  the  foremost  statesman,  not  only 

of  Massachusetts,  but  of  the  whole  country. 

FRIEND   AND   NEIGHBOR. 

Passing  by  his  triumphs  at  the  bar,  the  forum, 
and  in  the  Senate  house,  where  he  won  his  fame 
and  renown,  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  speak  of 
him  in  a  social  relation,  and  of  those  noble  and 
endearing  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which 
made  him  as  companion,  and  friend  earnest  and 
sincere,  to  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing him  and  of  enjoying  his  society.  Toward  aU 
such,  he  was  confiding,  free  and  generous,  almost 
to  a  fault. 

At  Marshneld,  where  the  best  years  of  his  life 
were  spent,  his  neighbors  loved  him  almost  to 
idolatry,  and  a  stranger  could  almost  know  when 
he  was  at  home  by  the  smiling  and  cheerful  faces 
of  the  persons  he  Would  meet  on  the  way.  "  Oh ! 
he  was  so  kind  to  us,"  said  one  of  his  neighbors 
to  Hubbard  Winslow,  on  the  day  of  his  funeral, 
"and  so  thoughtful  of  our  wants,  that  we  can 
never  forget  him.  He  never  brought  home  any 
fish  or  game  or  received  a  present  of  any  luxury 
that  he  did  not  share  it  with  us." 

FAJIILT   CONNECTIONS. 

His  affection  for  his  kindred  was  among  the 
strongest  and  most  enduring  traits  of  his  life. 
In  the  manifold  duties  of  his  profession,  in  the 
crowding  cares  of  State,  he  never  for  a  moment 
in  thoughtlessness  or  indifference  could  be  in- 
duced to  abando.T  these,  nor  did  he  when  suitable 
occasion  presented)  hesitate  to  speak  of  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  impress  every  one  present  of 
the  soundness  of  his  views  or  the  goodness  of 
his  heart  when  his  mind  was  directed  to  subjects 
like  these.  He  always  spoke  in  veneration  of 
his  parents,  and  of  him  who  reared  and  de- 
fended the  log  cabin,  in  which  his  elder  brothers 
and  sisters  were  born,  against  savage  violence  and 
destruction;  cherished  all  the  domestic  virtues 
beneath  its  roof  and  through  the  fire  and  blood  ! 
of  some  years  of  revolutionary  wai*;  shrank  from 
no  danger,  no  toil,  no  sacrifice,  to  raise  his  children 
to  a  better  condition  than  his  own. 

IN  SOCIAL  LIFE. 

Mr.  Webster's  hardy  and  robust  frame  was 
fitted  for  great  endurance,  and  no  man  ever  pos- 
sessed a  keener  relish  for  every  manly  sport  and 
recreation  when  occasion  for  relaxation  was  per- 
mitted from  the  severer  duties  of  professional 
and  public  life.  Then,  as  the  season  might  be, 
farm-work,  field,  brook,  and  ocean  sports  occu- 
pied with  equal  earnestness  his  time,  and  he 
would  lay  aside  his  sterner  cases  and  become 
youthful  once  more.  Happy  and  fortunate  was 
the  friend  that  could  accompany  him  on  his 
sporting  excursions  or  be  his  companion  in  lone- 
ly walks  and  rambles  among  the  grand  and 
beautiful  scenes  which  he  loved  so  well,  and 
drink  in  the  edifying  draughts  of  wisdom  and 
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1  knowledge  his  conversations  would  impart.    In 
the  relation  of  anecdote  and  story,  no  man  ex- 
celled him  in  pleasing  variety  or  possessed  greater 
talent  for  graphic  statement  and  description.  Or, 
when  ho  felt  nerved  to  the  effort,  which  was  only 
rarely,  and  then  at  the  festive  board  or  in  the 
presence  of  near  friends,  he  would  use  his  con- 
sumate  powers  of  mimicry  and  imitation.    His 
private  letters  abound  in  wit  and  mirth  at  times. 
He  could  not  help  it.     In  writing  to  his  son 
Fletcher  in  January,  1836,— Fletcher  was  then 
about  23  years  old,  and  kept  his  law  office  on  the 
north  side  of,  and  near  the  head  of.  State  street, 
he  said  in  a  comforting  way,  "I  am  sorry  for 
your  disappointment  about  the  Aideship   [to  the 
Governor].    But  never  mind,— I  believe  ycu  are 
as  well  without  it.  When  I  get  home,  if  you  think 
not,  I  will  see  about  it.    I  believe  the  military 
honors  of  our  family  terminated  with  my  father. 
I  once  tried  to  be  captain,  and  failed ;  and  I  can- 
vassed a  whole  regiment  to  make  your  uncle  an 
adjutant.    We  are  predestined  not  to  be  great 
in  the  field  of  battle.    We  are  not  the  sons  of 
Belona's  bridegroom;  our  battles  are  forensic; 
we  draw  no  blood  but  the  blood  of  our  clients. 
'jYou  must  study  practical  things  and  try  all  you 
lean  to  keep  your  head  above  water."    It  is  wor- 
thy of  note  that  in  1847,  on  the  25th  of  Decern- 
ber  Col.  Edward  Webster  bravely  died  while  in 
icommand  of  his  regiment    before  the   city  of 
i Mexico,  and  more    than    sixteen    years    later 
I  Fletcher  Webster,  as  Mr.  Curtis  eloquently  ex- 
'  pressed  it,  "  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  defending 
in  arms  that  government  which  the  father  had 
with  so  much  renown  defended  in  the  Senate,  the 
Cabinet,  and  in  the  forum." 

SPORTS  OF  THE  FIELD  ANC  OCEAW. 

Fishing  and  shooting  were  to  Mr.  Webster  a 
real  excitement,  and  until  past  65  years  of  age  he 
was  ^capital  shot.    He  never  forgot  how  the  sal- 
mon and  shad  shook  hands  and  parted  as  they 
came  up  the  Merrimac,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
two  streams  which  made  that  river--the  shad  all 
eoing  into  the  lakes,  and  the  salmon  all  keeping 
5p  the  mountain  torrent,  which  they  continued 
to  ascend,  as  used  to  be  said,  until  their  back  fins 
1  were  out  of  water.    At  Marshfield  were  gathered 
I  all  that  could  gratify  the  strong  healthy  tastes  of 
!  Ms  nature-the  streams,  the  ocean,  on  which  he 
'often  spent  whole  days  from  the  ear.y  dawn  to 
?he  hours  of  darkness.    Many  are  the  instances 
hat  could  be  told  of  Mr.  Webster's  passionate 
love  of  gunning  and  fishing  and  his  keen  relish 
of  fun  and  mirth.  .  ,  .  ^ 

At  one  time,  when  he  had  b?en  engaged  for 
several  days  on  an  important  case  in  the  Old  Court 
house  ^.here  the  City  Hall  now  stands  and  had 
closed  his  argument  with  great  power  and  sol- 
emnity, for  some  moments  afterwards  a  perfec 
silence  prevailed  in  the  court  ^om  which  neither 
iud^e  nor  counsel  seemed  disposed  to  break.  Jwr 
Webster,  seemingly  altogether  ^"co«^ci°'f„°^*5d 
spell  his  eloquence  had  wrought,  leaned  forward 
and  said  to  his  old  friend,  the  e^-United-State  s 
attorney,  Geo.  Blake,  in  a  low,  clear  and  distinct 
(tone,  "mw,  (?«org«,  is  a  good  time  to  go  down 
into  the  harbor  after  sotae  of  those  Yellow  legsi 

APPROVING  A  BILL  AT   CAPE   COO.        _ 

At  another  time,  when  he  had  been  staying 
Isome  days  at  West  Batnstable  with  his  friend 
Blake  on  agtinning  eJf,pedition,  and  was  abou 
coming  away,  the  landlord  fea^enaen  the  night 
before  presented  his  bill  of  board  and  the  various 
expenses,  including  Deacon  Toby's  charges  for 
hotdesj  milanbi  and  personal  services  for  many 
days,  lunches' and  reireslitnetits.  Tbetnlwas 
more  than  a  yard  long,  and  crowded  w.th  items 
at  good,  large  prices,  but  such  company  did  not 


always  come  to  Cape  Cocl.  Mf.  F«9g55fJen  him- 1 
self  was  aliiiost  atraid  to  present  his  "  Tom  and 
jerry  bill,"  btit  eipeiiting  to  iiiafee  deductions 
enough  to  satisfy  his  guests,  ho  pluclSed  up  cour- 
age  to  hand  it  to  Mr.  Webster  while  he  sat  alone 
in  the  patlor;  the  Senator  took  the  bill  and 
looked  it  over  with  evicleni,  sili-pfiae^  md  handed 
it  back  again,  remarking,—"  It  is  a  pretty  stiff 
bill  sir,  but  I  don't  know  but  it  is  all  right  enough." 
However,  you  may  come  into  Blake's  room  after 
breakfast  to-morrow  morning,  when  I  will  be  there 
and  you'can  try  it.  I'he  ne:lit  morn'ng,  Mi.  Web- 
ster, making  some  excuse  for  being  presen?,  took 
the  bill  from  Fessenden's  hand  when  he  entered 
Blake's  chamber.  He  looked  it  over  as  though 
he  had  never  seen  it  before,  while  Fessenden, 
frightened  and  glad  to  escape,  went  outside,  and 
stood  just  within  hearing.  "Here,"  said  Mr. 
Webster  with  great  gravity  of  manner,"is  our  bill, 
and  I  think  it  about  right  and  you  had  better  pay 
it."  Blake  took  it  hurriedly,  and*  glancing  at  the 
amount,  began  to  glow  with  wrath,,  then  turning 
•f^-Webster,  and  tossing  the  bill  to  him,  said,  "  If 
you  think  it  'right,'  you  may  pay  for  it,  for  I 
won't!"  It  is  needless  to  say  Webster  had  not 
money  enough. 

THE  HARBISOW  NOMINATION. 

Mr.  Webster  returned  !'rom  his  %isitto  England 
ill  tlie  latter  part  of  December,  1839.  Comicg  up 
the  narbor  of  New  Totk  on  thQ  29th,  he  first 
he  rdof  the  nomination  of  Harrison  on  the  4i;li, 
as  the  whig  canditate  for  the  pressdency  in  1840. 
"He  was,"  says  Geo.  T.  Cnitis,  "the  Hercules  on 
.  whdm  the  party  always  Galled  in  their  extremi- 
ties, and  he  agdin  listetied  so  tHeir  Call."  'He  had 
come  home  in  improved  heal  h  and  spisriti^^  and 
not  doubting,  from  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
fitness,  that  it  would  be  his  turn  to  receive  the 
nomination  in  1844,  made  up  his  mind  to  go  in 
with  all  his  might  and_  stTenefth  for  the  election 
of  Harrison,  inueed,  lie  Had  ilo  dotcbt,  &rji  the 
first,  of  the  triumph  of  his  party,  and  he  ad- 
dressed in  the  course  of  that  year,  as  will  be  re- 
membered, miUtitudes  of  people  in  public  halls, 
IH  a^bii  aih  in  all  parts  flf  the  country.  Then 
the  first  man  of  the  nation,  aiid  so  attnowledged, 
he  had  known  no  political  disappointment;  the 
care<  of  State,  the  reproaches  of  enemies,  the  mis- 
givings of  friends,  had  not  troubled  his  spirits, 
tiof  caused  him  anxious,  sleepless  nights,  or 
thinned  the  Almost  raven  lo'^ks  Of  his  thick 
straight  hair.  At  no  time  in  his  life  did  he  slio^t 
more  physical  and  intellectual  power  than  at  this 
period.  He  had  engaged  to  speak  at  m  any  places 
befdre  the  eletition,  and  was  expected  to  address 
the  citizens  01  Bb^tbii.  and  ticinity^oU  the  Com- 
mon on  the  10th  of  September,  1846",  anil  held  de- 
cided to  have  an  interval  of  rest  and  vacation 
wiTh  his  friend,  Edward  Curtis  of  New  York, 
and  started  with  him  for  Naushon  Island. 

TAKING  EASE  AT   HIS   INN. 

One  day  in  August  tiiey  arrived  at  the  famous 
"Swift"  House,  Sandwich,  then  kept,  andadmir^ 
ably  kept  too,  by  Mr.  Lewis.  They  arrived  in  a 
public  carriage  at  about  11  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon. Mr.  Webster,  being  an  early  riser,  and 
having  his  appetite  quietened  b^  the  riJe  that 
morning,  proceeded  at  once  without  Cereihony  to 
ascertain  what  sort  of  a  dinner  ho  t^as  to  expect 
for  himself  and  friend.  "  He  walked,"  said  Mrs. 
Lewis  to  one  who  happened  to  be  staying  at  the 
time  at  the  house  with  a  small  party  to  enjoy  the 
season  of  sport,— "he  walked  right  into  the  kitch- 
ra,  bidding  me  good-morning,  saying, '  Madam,  I 
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always  nlake  the  acduaimanee  of  the  landlady 
first.  Let  me  hope  you  are  well.  Mrs.  Lewis,  what 
will  you  give  us  for  dinner?' "  To  this  question  a 
prompt  and  saiisfactoiy  answer  was  given.  It 
happened  that  the  day  previous  the  boys  had 
been  otit  fishing  on  Buzzard's  Bay,  and,  meeting 
with  good  success,  had  btoilght  home  the  night 
before  more  than  a  bushel  of  fine  tautog  and 
other  fish,  and,  not  content  with  that,  had  all 
turned  out  on  the  marshes  that  morning,  and 
having  the  good  luck  of  the  previous  day  had 
killed  and  brought  away  early  more  than  all  the 
small  birds  needed  for  dinnSr.  Mrs.  Lewis  was 
an  excellent  cook,  aid  on  that  occasion  had  done 
her  best.  The  fish  and  game  were  set  upon  the 
table  in  the  "most  tempting  order.  The  stewed 
tautog  with  claret  sauce  such  as  she  only  could 
^-wjtje,— the  birds  prepared  in  various  ways,  and 
especially  tlie  bird-pie;— dould  rtotbe  stsrpassed  in 
delicious  preparation  by  Taft  himself. 

DINNER  CONVERSATION. 

When  dinner  was  called,  Mr.  Webster  took  the 
head  of  the  table,  his  friend  Curtis  had  a  seat 
near  him,  and  requested  one  of  the  young  men 
\|present  to  assist;  in  helping  the  CoUipany,  which 
j  consisted  of  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  persons 
j  of  both  sexes,  most  of  whom  were  acquainted  with 
iMr.  Webster,  but  not  with  Mr.  Curtis.     The 
I  former  was  suffering  under  the  influence  of  a 
I  severe  cold,— his  annual  cold,  as  he  termed  it,— 
which  Caused  his  dark  bloodshot  eyes  to  resemble 
a  suddenly  roused  up -lion.    But  the  cold  had 
little  influence  on  his  spirits.    Before  dinner  he 
had  examined  the  guns  which  had  killed  the 
game,  and  were  mostly  of  powerful  construction, 
and  pointed  out  to  Curtis  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  a  style  then  recently  introduced,  known  as 
the  "Mrowa  tmproijemeni,'^  and  impoHed  by 
an  old  and  well-known  Boston    firm.     He    had 
dwelt  at  length  on  the  importance  of   heavy- 
breeched,  well-balanced  barrels,  and  now  at  din- 
ner, which  lasted  from  two  P.  M.  till  half-past 
fourj  as  the  dinner  proceeded  his  spirits  rose,  and 
he  excelled  himself  in  the  wit  and  Brilliancy  of 
his  conversation.     Every  subject  was  touched, 
from  the  aff'airs  of  State  to  the  most  trivial  mat- 
ter which  could  interest  the  humblest  persons. 

ENGLISH  EXPERIENCES. 

'He  Spoke  of  what  he  had  so  recently  seen  of 
^culttire  in  England,  where  he  had  every  op- 
^ortiinity  to  make  the  minutest  observatiSn,  and 
pMsed  the  skill,  cider,  and  system  of  the  fing- 
Ush  farmers.  He  spoke  of  the  beaatifnl  moun- 
tain, lake,  and  river  scenery  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  distinguished  persons  he  met  there;  of 
the  neat  comfortable  cottages  of  England;  of 
field-sports  generally ;  and  particularly  of  par- 
tridge and  pheasant  shooting.  The  latter,  he  said, 
owing  to  the  lameness  Gf  the  birds,  was  hardly  to 
be  preferred  to  the  killing  of  dhmestic  fowls  wiih 
a  guu  on  a  barn-yard  fence  in  our  country.  On 
the  subject  of  salmon  fishing  he  dwelt  at  length, 
and  described  the  manner  in  whicn  noblemen 
gave  permits  to  fish  on  their  estates  to  strangers, 
Avhich  was  to  pay  a  guinea  for  every  salmon 
drawn  from  the  water  and  landed  on  shore  or 
in  boat,  to  be  carefully  unhooked  and  dropped  back 
into  its  native  element,  again  to  be  subject  to  the 
same  treatment  as  soon  as  its  sore  gills  were  for- 
gotten, and  hunger  piompted  him  to  leap  for  the 
deceptive  bait. 

Stopping  short  on  a  more  interesting  theme, 
hesaid,  "Curtis,  what  do  yoa  think  our  driver 
says?  why,  he  promised  me  before  dinner,  if  we  | 
w^delect  Harrison.  h3  would  sell  out  his  old! 


lumber  wagon,  horse,  harness,  and  all,  and  get! 
an  entirely  new  estab;ishment.  Curtis,  won't; 
we  try?" 

JOHN  TEOtTT.  | 

This  was  said  in  a  peculiar  manner,  with  an  j 
expression  too  earnest  to  ever  be  forgotten. 
Turning  to  Mrs.  Lewis,  who  stood  near  the  table, 
he  said,  "  Pray  tell  me,  madam,  where  is  John  | 
Trout?"— the  name  given  to  John  Dennison,  a 
famous  fisherman,  well-known  to  the  trouting 
fraternity  which  visited  the  neighborhood  of 
Sandwich  and ' vicinity.  "Mr.  Webster,"  she 
answered,  "  John  Trout  is  dead.  He  died  last 
April."  "  Ah  !"  said  he,  "I  am  sorrv  to  hear  it. 
I  had  hoped  to  see  him  again.  John  Trout  was 
a  character  of  celebrity.  He  was  a  natural  fish- 
erman, and  I  shall  never  ste  nis  equal  again.  1 
have  seen  Deacon  William  Brown  fish  on  the 
Marshpee  river  by  the  hour  together,  and  not  get 
a  Ute;  I  have  seen  Israel  Thorndike,  Jr.,  do  the 
same  thing;  I  have  seen  David  Eckley  fish  till  he 
lost  all  patience,  and  was  ready  to  swear  like  a 
trooper;  and  then  I  have  seen  John  Trout  slowly 
move  up  the  stream  and  cast  his  hook  in  the  same 
deep  hole  and  pull  out  a  fish  as  long  as  my  arm! 
(placing  his  hand  across  his  elbow).  John  Trout 
knew,  sir,  how  to  throw  his  line  by  the  way  the 
wind  blew!  John  Trout  was  a  great  fisherman. 
He  was  a  sort  of  amphibious  animal.  He  could 
lie  in  the  water— he  could  lie  out  of  the  water! 
John  Trout  was  a  great  liar!  Curtis,  if  lever 
write  the  biography  of  any  man,  it  shall  be  the 
biography  of  John  Trout!" 

Old  Boston  sportsmen,  of  that  and  an  eailler 
day,  knew  John  Trout  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
Cape  Cod  people  themselves,  though  most  of  the 
former  have  now  passed  away.  He  was  a  waif 
from  a  foreign  land,  no  one  knew  where.  Such 
men  as  Mr.  Andrew  Belknap,  the  large  proprietor 
in  the  Tremont  House;  Mr.  Samuel  Whit'well.of 
the  once-famed  auction  firm  of  Whit  well.  Bond 
&  COi, — the  two  were  'summer  companions  on  tha 
Cape,  stopping  at  the  difierent  public  houses  of 
the  Ic  calities  as  convenience  dictated,— always  had 
John  Trout  with  them,  who  would  lie  do=vn  with 
the  guns  in  the  rear  of  the  wagon,  precisely  like 
a  well-broken  dog.  He  was  a  safe  and  certain 
guide  to  all  the  trout  ponds. 

VALUINft  A  PEIEND. 

One  day  at  Cat  River,  in  the  sporting  season, 
when  the  tide  was  ebbing,  Mr.  Webster  was 
trying  hard  with  the  skipper  to  push  a  boat  from 
the  muddy  shore  into  the  stream ;  but  it  defied 
all  their  united  strength,  and  the  water  was  retir- 
ing every  moment.  Just  then  came  along  on 
horseback,  superbly  dressed  with  riding  pants, 
high  boots,  spurs  and  gloves,  a  young  gentleman 
named  Thomas,  who  was  well  known  to  Mr. 
Webster.  Seeing  him  at  so  critical  a  moment,  he 
hailed  him,  "  Come  here,  Thomas,  and  just  give 
us  a  lift."  Thomas  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and, 
not  willing  to  refuse  Mr.  Webster  anything,  dis- 
I  mounted  from  his  horse  and  began  to  step  timidly 
into  the  salt  mud  to  take  hold  of  the  boat.  Web- 
ster saw  the  danger  of  delay,  and  was  impatient, 
and  turning  to  tbe  skipper,  as  his  countenance 
grew  flushed  and  his  eyes  flashed  fire,  said,  "Skip- 
per! Thomas  at  sea  is  good  for  nothing,  but  on 
shore  he  is  worth  his  weight  in  saw-dua  I" 


DANIEL  ■WEBSTER  AT   ST.   LOUIS. 

During?  Mr.  Webster's  western  tour  in  1837,  he 
visited  the  citv  of  St.  Louis,  and  arriving  there 
on  the  9th  of  June  was  received  with  honors  and 
populardemonstrations,  and  after  introduction  to 
many  citizens  made  an  eloquent  address.  With 
♦hecrowd  that  preused  forward    to  greet  him, 


jy 


came  a  wizened-up  old  man  of  diminutive  stat- 
ure, limping  and  elbowing:  his  way  up  as  best  he 
could.  Mr.  Webster,  seeing  him  so  earnest  and 
yet  so  feeble,  had  compassion  on  him,  and  bend- 
ing forward  and  reaching  out  his  hand  as  if  to 
inspire  confidence,  said  in  a  lou(l,  clear  voice,  "1 
hope  you  are  verv  well,  sir."  "No,  I  a  n't  well  at 
all,  Mr.  Webster,"  was  the  quick  reply  of  the 
little  man  in  a  shrill,  (squeaking  voice,  as  he  looked 
up  into  the  beaming  face  of  the  speaker;  "I've 
got  the  rheumatics  in  myjinfs,  but  my  wife  has 
bound  up  my  shins  with  roasted  inyuns  (onions) 
and  red  flannels,  and  I've  jest  come  out  to  take  a 
look  at  ye  and  shake  hands  with  ye."  He  would 
have  continued  the  story  of  his  personal  infir- 
mities no  one  knows  how  long,  but  the  halting 
and  impatient  crowd  pressed  the  little  man  for- 
ward and  out  of  sight,  but  Mr.  Webster  could 
not  forget  the  ludicrous  incident  which  almost 
moved  him  to  unseasonable  and  irrepressible, 
laughter.  JT-      I 

SITTING   FOR  A  PORTEAIT.       ' 

It  is  related  of  Mr,  Webster  that  during  the  ' 
time  he  was  sitting  for  his  portrait  at  Lawson's 
studio  and  before  the  last  finishing  touch  had  j 
been  given  it,  he  was  unexpectedly  called  away  i 
on  business  of  a  public  nature.  But  before  going 
he  addr  ssed  a  note  to  his  friend  Dana  of  Lowell, ! 
who  in  size,  form  and  manner  greatly  resembled 
him,  telling  him  of  his  perplexity  and  asking 
his  aid  to  complete  the  picture,  "  My  face  is 
nearly  done,"  said  he  "and  Liwson  can  do  the 

t coloring,    but  I    want   you   to    stand   for    the 

!  shoulders  and  the  rest  !  " 

TEST    OF   MEMORT. 

In  the  celebrated  Wyman  embezzlement  case  of 
the  ruined  Phoenix  Bank,  Webster  and  Choate 
were  employed  for  the  defence,  and  it  was  stated 
in  a  most  exciting  passage,  when  all  the  counsel 
appeared  to  be  intent  on  the  case  and  nothing 
else,  Mr.  Webster  leaned  forward  and  wrote  on  a 
8  ip  of  paper  a  favorite  couplet  and  passed  it  to 
Choate,— 

"  Lo!  where  Meotia  i-leeps,  and  softly  flows 
The  freez  ng  Taniaa  through  a  waste  of  snow?." 

Mr.  Choate's  quick  memory  instantly  detected 
a  mistake  and  wrote  on  the  bottom  of  the  slip 

"Ln!  where  Meotis  sleep%  and  hardly  flows 
The  freezing  Tanian  through  a  was-te  of  snows.  " 

Mr.  Webster  rejoined,  and  oflTered  a  waser;  a 
messenger  was  despatched  for  a  volume  of  Pope, 
when  it  appeared  that  Choate  was  right.  Mr. 
Webster,  not  at  all  disturbed,  gravely  wrote,  "  A 
spurious  copy!"  All  this  time,  to  the  spectators 
in  the  court  room,  these  eminent  legal  gentlemen 
appeared  only  to  be  discussing  some  difficult 
point  of  law. 

THE   SPUR  OF   THE   MOMENT. 

la  the  great  trial  of  the  apsisneesof  the  Wind- 
sor Bank  against  the  Suffolk  Bank,  before  the 
United  States  Circuit  C  )urt  in  Boston,  Mr.  Web- 
ster acted  as  senior  counsel  for  the  former,  and 
saw  clearly  at  an  early  stage  of  the  casuhatit 
was  almost  hopeless,  yet  for  his  friend  Peter 
Harvey,  who  had  a  great  pecuniary  interest  in  it, 
he  was  willing  to  make  an  extraordiniry  effort. 
He  rested  an  important  point  in  his  address  to 
the  jury  on  documentary  evidence,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  argue  from  it  as  an  admitted  fact,  and 
state  the  law  to  the  jury  with  his  accustomed 
forc3  and  clearness,  when  he  was  suddenly  intei- 
rupted  by  Judge  Srory  who,  asked  him  if  he  was 
stating  the  law  to  the  jury  on  an  assumed  fact. 


ruir.  WeDster  saw  at  a  giance  tnat  on  a  most  im' 
portant  if  not  vital  point  the  ruling  of  the  court 

I  would  be  against  him,  and  never  at  any  time  in 
his  life  did  he  rejoin  on  the  mere  suggestions  of 
the  moment  with  greater  power.  He  fairly  took 
court  and  jury  by  storm,  and  his  clear,  deep  tones 

!  rung  out  as  in  days  of  old.    For  fully  ten  rain- 

j  utes  did  he  stand  up  with  an  air  of  almost  super- 
human triumph,  and  pour  out  sentence  a^ter 
sentence  of  fiery  eloquence,  till  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  suppress  a  spontaneous  applaiise, 
and  could  his  case  have  gone  to  the  jury  at  tb^ 
moment,  they  would  have  given  it  to  him  with- 
out having  their  sea's.  Judge  Story  with  wonder 

■  and  amazsment  looked  at  his  ^r^Ueague, -T^.ru 
Sprat£ue,  who  looked  back  again  at  him  \<*ith 
surprise  and  admiration  from  behind  his  big/an. 
At  last  Mr.  Webster  paused,  and  in  ^  ifianner 
confident  and  self-posted,  turned  to  tire  junior 
counsel  on  his  side  of  the  case,  as  he  flung  down 
the  paper  he  held  and  saii  in  a  most,  emphatic 
tone,  "Mark  that  document  number  three!"  It  is 
scarcely  nec-ssary  to  adt  that  the  clear  and  Arm 
judgment  of  Scory  could  not  be  misled  by  the 
subtleties  of  the  argument  or  the  eloquent  force 
i)f  its  utterance,  and  in  his  charge,  while  he  paid 
the  highest  tribute  to  the  at^le  counsel  who  had 
made  the  most  of  his  case,  summed  up  the  facts 
iud  stated  the  law  in  a  manner  that  could  leave 
m  the  minds  of  the  jury  no  possible  doubt  as  to 
their  duty,  and  their  vtr.lict,  as  a  consequence,  of 
course  was  against  Mr.  Webster's  clients,  though 
the  sympathy  of  both  poiirt  and  jury  was  with 
them. 

MEMORIES. 

The  correspondence  of  Daniel  Webs'er  in  two 
volumes  by  his  son  Fletcher  in  1856,  and  still  later 
his  life  by  George  T.  Curtis  in  two  volumes,  1870, 
form  a  most  interesting  supplement  to  the  six 
volumes  of  his  works  edited  by  Edward  Everett 
in  1851,  together  with  his  and  Choate's  great  eulo- 
gies after  his  death  i  i  '52,  but  give  no  adequate  no- 
tion of  the  private  and  public  character  of  that 
distinguished  man.  The  country  and  the  world 
will  always  owe  a  cjebt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Curtis 
for  the  thorough,  able,  and  complete  manner  in 
which,  with  all  the  materials  in  his  hands,  such 
iS  no  other  man  has  ever  had,  he  has  ext- 
i>uted  his  trust.  As  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Webster  and  a  sound  lawyer.he  posse.-ssd  superior 
qualifications,  and  his  two  volumes  on  good 
paper,  enriched  by  two  of  the  best  jprtraits  ex- 
tant, by  Harding  and  Healy,  are  models  of  typo- 
graphical neatness  and  beauty.  They  wilj  ever 
be  praised  for  their  intrinsic  merits  alone  by 
every  student  of  literature  and  of  law.  The 
two  volumes  of  correspondence  first  mentioned 
Hy  no  means  contain  all  of  Mr.  Webster's  letters, 
nor  yet  the  best  j  still  *fthey  are."  said  Jjord  Qar- 
iisle  in  1858,  "models  of  homely  business  style; 
they  teem  with  illustrations  of  early  struggles, 
of  party  tactics,  of  domestics  cares,  and  public 
responsibilities;  with  graphic  touches  of  charac- 
ter, and  side-long  glimpses  into  American  man- 
ntri  and  institutions."  But  we  stray  from  the 
purpose  of  this  article; 

LATTER  DAYS. 

The  summer  Of  1852  was  ttie  last  in  the  life  of 
the^  great  statesipan.  To  Ijim  it  was  a  geagon  of 
accident,  disappointment  and  strange  vicissitude. 
His  famous  Seventh  of  March  speech  of  1850, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  had  taken  the  country 
by  surprise,  and  though  afterwards  by  himself  on 
^arions  occasions  i^  bis  speeches  mo,t  ably, 
defended,  had  lost  him  more  friends  than  it  had 
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wainea;  naa  prevented,  possibly,  his  nomination 
for  President  at  Baltimore,  and  on  the  whole  his 
mind  was  disturbed;  he  was  nervous,  anxious 
aod  sleepless.  His  familiar  letters  written  to  his 
friends  about  this  time  Jully  exhibit  tlie  state  of 
(lis  feelings.  His  great  schemes  of  honorable 
*mbition  had  been  sis^nally  frustrated;  and  though 
his  iriends  of  the  Whiir  party  .'■■id  sser  ii't  :o  f<iv& 
fiim,  with  some  hope  of  success,  an  irregular  and 
ndependentnotpinatjoTi  foj  the  Presidency,  the 
aonor  hardly  please^  or  satis^ed  him,  for  he  pro- 
nounced it  foolish,  an4  depli^jred  flie  dootp  o^  his 
party,  which  full  soon  was  reaiispfil,  though  he 
was  not  destined  to  witness  an  event  so  unexpected 
i  to  others.  A  fall  from  his  carriage  had  impair*- d 
'  his  health,  and  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary 
'  that  he  should  give  to  that  his  immediate  atten- 
:  tioti,  and  have  rest  and  freedom  Irom  care.  Dr. 
i  Jeffey  had  ti  1 1  him  tbis,  and  (le  as  tijUy  be)ievtd 
it  as  that  his  papuiadty  had  been  constantly  on 
the  wane  sinea  negotiating  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
inj;ton. 

Xt  FEAHKLIN. 
T )  his  New  Hampshire  nome  at  Franklin  he 
would  go  then,  for  it  was  near  the  time  of  his 
periodical  catarrh,  when,  as  Mr.  Curtis  has  said  of 
him,  "  it  was  piteous  to  see  that  great  head  strick? 
I  en  by  such  a  distemper,  aod  the  deep  melancholy 
eyes  inflimed  by  the  attack."  The  mountain 
:  region  of  his  boyhood  home  brought  cheer  and 
j  comfort  to  his  mind.  His  estate  there,  presided 
'  over  by  his  favorite  farmer,  the  stalwart  John 
Taylor,  afforded  him  every  coajfort  that  w^s  pos- 
sible at  this  time.  He  bejjan  to  gain  strength 
and  spirits  and  live  again  in  the  old  fond  memo- 
ries of  earlier  and  better  days.  It  has  been  relat- 
ed as  a  curious  and  touching  illustration  of  the 
character  of  his  mind  and  taste,  that  of  all  the 
brute  creation  he  loved  the  ox.  Oxen  were  his 
pet?,  and  when  he  could  not  see  and  feed  them, 
he  missed  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures.  E^'en  a 
few  days  befejre  his  death  at  Marshtleld,  "  after  a 
night  of  pfeia  and  suffering,  while  seated  in  one 
of  the  parlors  of  his  mansion  which  overl)oked 
the  lawn,  he  had  a  herd  of  his  best  oxen  driven 
in  front  of  his  window,  that  he  might  looli  once 
more  into  their  great  gentle  eyes,  and  see  them 
crop  the  grass," 

JQHH  TATLeB. 

The  rest  and  recreation  which  his  farm  afforded 
Mr.  Webster  he  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy 
without  friendly  interruption.  The  news  of  his 
L'oming  to  his  New  Hampshire  estate  had  spread 
rapidly  about  the  country,  and  so  great  was  the 
desire  to  see  him  that  he  was  hardly  permitted  to 
be  alone.  His  good  nature  made  it  hard  to  re- 
fuse to  see  neighbors  and  friends.  One  day  when 
he  had  seen  and  conversed  with  more  than  he 
ought  to  see,  he  was  strictly  forbidden  by  his 
physician  to  see  another  caller.  He  then  said  very 
reluctantly  to  John  Taylor,  "I  am  going  to  my 
cbambtr  to  try  and  get  a  little  rest  and  sleep  after 
dinner,  and  don't  you  wake  me  for  any  body  till 
half  past  four.  I  have  already  seen  too  many 
callers,  and  am  commanded  to  see  no  more.  If 
any  more  come  refuse  them  admittance;  if  they 
persist  in  trying  to  see  me,  remonstrate;  if  they 
persevere,  knock  them  down  with  the  poker." 

During  the  three  and  a  half  hours  that  Mr. 
Webster  kept  his  room,  more  than  ten  vehicles 
were  driven  up  to  the  house,  and  a  crowd  of  anx- 
ious visitors  had  sought  admittance,  or  pleaded 
for  a  sight  of  the  great  man— if  only  a  alimpse 
from  the  window;  but  finding  John  Taylor  in- 
flexible, they  had  left  the  house  and   strayed 


about  the  premises  to  make  observations  about 
ihe  farm  and  various  objects  of  interest.  When 
therefore,  Mr.  Webster  came  down  from  his 
chamber  and  saw  the  empty  carriages  surround- 
ing his  mansion,  he  asked  what  it  meant.  "Your 
neighbors  from  some  distance,"  said  the  ever 
watchful  and  faithful  John  Taylor,  "  have  been 
here  and  asked  to  see  you;  they  wouldn't  be  sat- 
isfied with  my  answer  and  wanted  to  come  in,  so 
I  took  the  poker,  as  you  ordered,  and  have  laid 
seven  of  them  out  flat  with  it!"  This  was  said  in 
so  serious  a  manner  and  with  an  expression  of 
such  cool  determination,  that  a  momentary  feel- 
ing of  terror  came  over  Mr.  Webster  and  he  al- 
most believed  the  resolute  John  Taylor  had  mis- 
understood the  intent  of  his  order  and  literally 
"done  the  deed."  But  instantly  recovering  his 
self-pr)S->esion,  with  an  air  of  mingled  grief  and 
solemnity  drawing  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
placing  it  to  hi-i  eyes,  ho  said,  "Lead on  and  show 
me  the  bodies  !" 

This  pleased  John  Taylor  far  better  than  when 
the  great  Austrian  bull  rushed  upon  him,  dashed 
his  horns  into  his  thigh,  tossed  him  in  the  air  and 
threw  bim  over  his  head;  for  then  frightened  and  i 
wounded  as  he  wa«,  he  baffled  him  in  the  mo- 1 
meiit  of  extreme  peril  and  by  dint  of  firm  nene 
and  strength  alone,  by  sliding  down  on  his  neck 
and  grasping  him  bv  the  nostrils  and  holding 
him  fast,  till  he  sufficiently  subdued  him  to  leap 
out  of  his  way.  Then  the  mirthful  John  Taylor 
was  not  so  happy,  but  conceived  a  vio  eit  disaust 
for  the  furious  animal,  who,  as  Mr.  Webster  pla\- 
fully  remarhed,  "he  didn't  believe  could  thrive 
under  American  institutions  any  more  than 
the  great  Kossuth  himself!" 

NORTH  END   CRIES— THE   CHIMNEY  SWEEPS, 

We  had  not  done  with  the  popular  legend  of 
the  old  Norh-end  cries,  when,  for  reasons  con 

venient,  and  for  diversity  of  story,  the  very  brief 
i-ketch  of  incidents  in  the  life  of  Daniel  Webster 
was  presented.  The  great  statesman  had  his 
numerous  and  enthu>-iastic  admirers,  who  have 
not  all  passed  away.  The  lovers  of  Old  Boston 
and  its  letrends  also  love  to  have  the  stories  le- 
ported  with  which  they  were  conversant  in  their 

.earlier  days. 

Fifty  years  ago,  at  the  North  End,  in  the  days 
of  wood  fires,  large  fire-places,  and  big  chimneys, 
a  very  useful  institution  of  the  time  was  the 
chimney-sweep,  who  could  be  heard,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  in  the  early  hours  of  the  day, 
singing  his  musical  cry  of  '■  Sweep,  oh!  sweep! 
sweep  all  up !"  This  cry  announced  the  presence 
of  the  fraternity  in  the  neighborhood,  and  any 
person  desiring  their  service  could  call  them  in. 
The  sweep  proper  was  usually  a  well-grown  boy, 
who  carried  the  tools  of  his  trade,  viz.,  an  iron 
scraper  and  a  brush,  hung  to  a  leather  girdle, 
and  a  soot  bag  or  blanket  carried  over  his  should- 
er. This  boy,  or  rather  those  boys,— for  several 
of  them  started  in  company,— were  under  the 
care  of,  and  were  apprenticed  to,  the  "  boss 
sweep,''  who  usually  accompanied  them,  to  see 
that  they  were  attentive  to  business  and  conduct- 
ed themselves  properly.  The  headquarters  of 
these  "  sweeps"  was  in  Brattle  street,  where  the 
head  men,  who  were  licensed  by  the  town,  could 

i. always  be  found.  The  "  bosses"  and  their  boys 
were  colored,  both  by  nature  and  their  profession. 
Chimney-sweeping  day,  like  that  of  "pitr-killine," 
of  which  more  nnon,  was  a  great  era  in  the  fami- 
ly programme  in  those  days.  It  was  talked  about 
and  prepared  for  to  some  extent,  like  other  great 
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eccaPions,  some  days  previously,  and  the  children 
of  the  house  and  neighborhood,  for  they  were 
expected  to  be  present,  were  in  as  great  a  state 
of  anticipation  of  the  fun  as  thpy  were  before 
election  day,  or  perhaps  Thank«a:ivin<?. 

SCARLETT,    THE    8WS)i;p. 

Mr.  Scarlett,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the 
"profesfor"  usually  employed  at  roost  old 
houses,  and  whose  name  has  come  down  to  this 
dav,  was  requested  to  be  on  hand  early, —and  the 
third  or  fourth  generation  of  Scarletts  are  still 
in  business  in  the  same  place  at  this  date  of  writ- 
ing. We  can  well  remember  that  there  was  ' 
always  had  a  cold  breakfast  on  that  morning,  as  ■ 
no  tire  could  be  built,  to  render  the  hearths  or 
flues  too  hot  for  the  naked  feet  of  the  youns 
parry  who  was  to  officiate.  The  advent  p,f  the 
sweeps  was  announced  by  some  of  the  "  picbet- 
euard"  of  children  stationed  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  fun  bp;i;an  as  soon  as  they— ^he  truard— had 
fallen  back  upon  the  kitchen,  which  was  usually 
done  first,  as  the  fire-place  could  not  |^e  spared 
very  late,  or  so  much  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
one  o'clock  dinner.  Many  readers  have  heard 
Mr.  Kean  or  Mr.  Forrest  call  for  "another  horse" 
in  Richard  Third.  This  is  well  enouiih  for  them 
but  they  should  have  heard  Professor  gcarlett 
call  fo¥  ^'  foui?  forks  and  some  flat-irons"  to 
us,— the  children, —  who  were  sitting  on  the 
"dresser,"  the  sink,  or  anywhere  to  be  out  of  the 
way.  This  was  splendid  While  he  professor  was 
preparing  in  the  foreground  of  the  pict^^re,  the 
ai(Jes-de-pamp  were  pseparing  in  the  rear.  The 
blanket  above  spoken  of  as  carried  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  sweep  here  comes  to  its  first 
legiiimate  use.  It  was  hung  before  the  fire-place, 
under  the  high,  wood  mantle  piece,  and  well 
secured  by  the  fouf  forks  aforesaid^-not  the  sil- 
ver things  of  the  present  day,  but  a  gocd,  sub- 
stantial, two-pronged  iron  fork,  with  a  horn  ' 
handle,  well  riveted. 

FAMILIAR  DETAILS. 

The  flat-irons  were  placed  ijpqp  tlje  bottom  of 
the  blanket  upon  the  hearth  to  make  all  secure 
in  that  dine  ion.  While  we  have  attended  to  • 
the  arrangement  of  the  blanket  the  "operator" 
has  performed  his  toilet.  That  i«,  he  has  re- 
moved the  most  of  his  clothing,  tied  upon  his 
legs  and  arms,  at  his  knegs  ^nd  elbows,  some 
leathe?  pads,  taken  his  scraper  and  brush  in  hand, 
and  slipped  under  the  blanket,  into  the  fireplace. 
Here  was  the  breathing-place  for  the  children, 
spectators,  and  for  a  relaxation  of  nerves  more  or 
less  considerably  strong;  an  opport'^inity  to  ex- 
press the  wonder  fpU  as  to  what  wjuld  be  his- 
fate,  whether  he  would  probably  die  in  the  chim- 
ney, and. how  he  would  be  got  out  if  he  did  die; 
what  they  would  do  with  his  bodyj  and  so  on. 
The  ^'professor,"  who  at  that  time  Was  keeping 
guard  at  the  blanket,  occasionally  saying  a  word  r 
or  two  to  the  sweep,  told  us  that  by  "going  up 
stairs,  aud  listening  in  the  different  stories,  we 
could  hear  the  soynd  of  the  scraper,  and  judsre  j 
of  his  progress.'*  This  was  fine  fun,  and  which  ' 
occupied  the  time  until  we  were  allowed  to  go 
out  of  the  scuttle  upon  the  roof,  to  watch  for  hi.s 
head  to  appear  at  the  top  of  the  chimney.  When 
he  hg,d  c!iml:)e(|  eptjrelj  tl^rough,  it  was  expected 
that  he  would  sit  upon  the  chimney-top  and  go 
through  with  his  song  of  "sweep,  oh!  sweep! 
Allup!''&c.  Tiie  closing  scene  was  to  see  the 
soot  shovelled  into  the  blanket  and  carried  away 
to  be  mide  into  tooth  po'i^der  tiy  some  of  the 
little  sweeps'  small  brothers  asd  sisters.as  nothini^ 
could  persuade  the  interested  children  that  it 


was  not.  If  it  was  not,  why  did  he  carry  it 
away  at  all'  why  not  leave  it  where  it  was  or 
put  it  with  the  ashes  in  the  cellgr?,  ' 

NORTH  END   FIFTY  YEAKS  AGO. 

A  person  well  acq)iaiated  with  the  North  End 
half  a  century  since,  who  had  been  away  for  that 
time,  and  returned  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  187> 
I  would  find  hioiself  a  straqger  \x^  ^  strange  land' 
Then  the  North  End  proper  was  an  island    cm 
I  oft  from  the  main  land  by  the  canal  which  ran 
from    Cbarles    River,    through    what    is    no* 
.  Rlackstone  street,  to   the  Tjwn    Dock,    about 
the  foot  of  Oaincy  M'^J^ket.     '^bis  canal    wa. 
bridged  at  »fiddle  street  (Hanover),  Fore  st^ee; 
(Ann),  North  Federal  Court,  and  elsewhere    ti; 
canal  w^s  the  hjglj^^y  for  ths  hoats  coinin. 
down  the  riyer  to  the  market,  and  at  a  later  date 
for  the  boats  coming  down  the  Middlesex  Canal 
from  Lowell  and  the  towns  upon  its  line     ThP 
square  now  called  "Haymarket"  was  then  water- 
"■^ICa  extended  from  about  where  the  hay-scales 
new  stand,  in  the  direction  of  Charles  River  to 
the  old  Causeway,  a  dike  thrown  up  from  Prince 
street  to'wiiat  w4s  called  the  head  of  the  canai 
near  the  junction  of  Merrimack  and  Causeway 
streets;  in  fact,  the  old  Causeway  was  nearly  or 
what  is  now  the  street  of  that  name.    This  water 
came  up  to  what  is  now  called   Marginal  street  I 
and  the  courts  and  placjs  leading  westerly  from 
the  present  Salem  street  were  then  wharves  and 
gardens  runniqg  dowq  to  the  waiter.    The  whole 
country  1^  changed,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to 
briefly  mention  b(5fore. 
Rev.  Dr.  Baldwin's  Baptist  Church,  now  the 
Home  of  Little  VandererV  stood  upon  the 
I  water  sedge,  and  new  members  of  the  church 
wepe  b^ptjse,^  c^irei^tly  in  the  rear  of  the  present 
building.    Where  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church  on 
Endicott  street  now  stands,  and  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad  depot  is,the  old  Bostonians  not 
yet  past  vigorous. business  life,  have,  when  boys  j 
swam,  bo.ted,  skated,  and  fi,hed,  as  also  thou-' 
sands  of  Northenders  who  are  now  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  | 

RqWISG  TQ  CHEL$EA. 

•  The  returned  one  would  search  in  vain  for 
the  old  ferry  boats  which  u^^ed  to  ply  between 
Chelsea  and  the  foot  of  Middle  street.  Thosp 
boats  were  also  an  institution.  They  were  large 
■gnndalos"  (gondola.«^  some  thirty  o^.  more  feet 
in  length,  w^th  seats  as  thick  as  they  could  be 
built,  athwart  ship,  schooner  r^gged,  and  well ' 
provided  with  heavy  sweeps  or  o^r?,  con?manded, 
as  we  remember,  by  the  E|ol]iyers,  a  family  at  the 
-^orth  ^nd,  mqch  respected,  ^nd  \^hich  I^as  pro- 
duce.? somp  sea  captsi;^^  of  note,  pilots,  and  so 
torth.  Our  fellow.citizen,the  present  accomplished 
pilot,  Captain  James  Dolliver,  is  a  scion  of  the 
family  of  a  third  generation.  The  ferrv-way  of  the 
time  consisted  only  of  a  few  timbers  placed  down 
the  beach,  along  which  the  boat  used  to  glide, 
an(^  over  which  the  passengers  used  to  walji,  a 
ongeror  a  shorter  way,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  tide.  As  it  was  most  of  the  time  under  water, 
covered  with  eel-gras.  and  slime  of  the  beach,  it 
was  no  small  feat  to  keep  one's  feet  and  get  on 
ward  the  boat  at  a  very  low  tide. 


ROWliTG   TO*   CHELSEA.  .' 

The  same  difficulty  attended  the  process  of 
getting  on  shore  on  the  Chelsea  side,  for  the 
landings  were  similar,  and  many  a  time  have  we 
-Segn  a  pair  of  feet  slip  from  under  the  owner^. 
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and  tumble  him  into  the  water  alongside,  or  brinfj  I 
him  down  on  the  green  slime  upon  the  timber,  j 
to  the  discomfiture  of  his  best  clothes  perhaps, ' 
and  certainly  to  the  damage  of  his  disposition. 
The  boats  started  only  when  \hef  y^QTe  full,  and 
sometimes  they  filled  slowly;  a  fish-horn  was 
sounded  occasionally  to  hurry  those  who  were 
coming  down  Middle  street.  When  the  boat  was 
filled  to  suit  the  "  captain,"  the  fares  were  col- 
lected and  the  order  given  to  "shoTe  off."  The 
wind  was  seldom  fair  to  sail,  and  the  tide  was 
always  strong,  and  dS  soon  as  the  boat  was  fairly 
in  the  tide-wav,  she  would  head  up  or  down 
stream,  as  the  case  might  be.  This  was  the  mo- 
ment the  captain  had  been  waiting  for;  his 
address  was  short  and  to  the  purpose--"  All  those 
who  want  to  go  to  Chelsea  must  row;  the  wind 
and  tide  are  both  against  us,  and  we  sha'n't  got 
there  these  Ihree  weeks  if  you  don't,  and  there  it; 
no  grub  or  water  on  tjodrd,"  One  at  a  time  the 
oars  would  be  pushed  out,  and  aS  there  were 
usually  six  or  eight  persons  on  a  seat,  it  would 
give  three  or  four  pair  of  hands  to  each  "sweep.' 
The  distance  is  a  couple  of  miles  or  more,  -i"i^' 
far  enough^  especially  against  a  strong  ebb  or 
flood  tide;  to  gite  &  gfeen  hand  all  the  rowing  he 
wanted;  11 

The  old  sta^ers-those  ^ho  often  crossed,  and 
"knew  the  fop&''-u5Tially  "stilked  the  oars," 
went  forward  or  aft  out  of  the  Tt?,y  &f  the  rowers, 
telling  the  captain  "they  were  in  no  hurry ,-^only 
came  out  for  a  sail,  and  were  not  hungry  or  dry, 
-wel^e  not  going  to  row,  any  way."  The  hotel 
on  the  Chelsea  side  ^iS  a  ^ari^oits  resort  in  those 
days,  kept  by  the  "Fenno"  family,  it  Is  believed. 
Temperance  societies  were  unknown,  and 
"punch"  was  not  forbidden.  The  house  was  cel- 
ebrated fof  It?  iced  punch,  among  other  things. 

GHAKLESTOWx'J  BRIDGE.-CHAJ'L.ESTOWN   PIGS. 

The  absentee  would  find  one  thing  where  it  was, 
but  not  as  it  was,  viz.,  Charlestown  Bridge,  or 
the  bridge  leading  to  "Pigtown,"  as  it  was  called. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  when  the  people 
of  Charlestown  were  first  called  "Pigs,"  and 
why.  Thay  were  so  called  in  the  days  of  Thomas 
Paine,  the  poet,  about  four  years  after  the  close 
of  the  fievolutionary  ^&r.  Mr.  Paine*  then  a 
young  man,  as  the  story  goes,  was  invited  to 
make  an  address  on  the  completion  and  first  use 
of  the  bridge  for  public  travel,  v^hich  he  did 
parti;^  aa  fdl«Vs;  .  ^, 

"Boston  rejoice,  lift  up  jo^  ^ok^' 

For  lo !  the  bridge  is  done : 
And  Charlestown  pigs,  put  on  your  wigs, 
And  over  to  Boston  r«n." 
In  an  old  book  of  anecdotes,  of  a  date  before 
the  time  of  Mr.  Paine,  is  found  the  following  jeu 
cl'esprit,  which  barely  hints  dt  the  same  subject. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  to  tile  reader,  that 
iu  old  times,  the  town  of  Beverly,  in  this  State, 
was  as  celebrated  for  its  white  beans,  as  Charles- 
town was  for  pork. 

"Once  on  a  time,  as  some  do  say, 
I  think  in  Charlestown  square, 
A  stage  did  wait  to  take  some  freight, 

As  often  happened  there. 
A  man  did  strive;  bettVist  to  drii/e, 

The  stage  coach,  aiid  the  road ; 
Bat  stage  it  stood,  like  a  pile  ot  wood, 

Still  waiting  for  its  load. 
Now  'Beverly,'  the  man  did  see. 

All  painted  on  the  stage ; 
'You  lai5y  sot,  move  that  hean-]}ot:' 
He  bellowed  in  a  rage. 


Stageman,  in  turn,  replied  with  scorn, 

'Teamster,  I'd  let  you  work 
Your  forward  way,  but  I  must  stay 

Till  I  take  in  t)i&pork.' " 

THE  FINE   OLD   YANKEE  GEKTLEJIAN. 

Another  institution  which  a  long  absentee 
would  miss  would  be  the  fine  old  Yankee  gentle- 
man, in  his  blue  broadcloth,  long-skirted  coat, 
with  its  brass  buttons,  his  rulfled  bosom  shirt, 
his  small  clothes,  silK  stockings,  and  silver  shoe- 
buckles,  his  hair  well  powdered,  with  his  queue, 
well  tied  with  a  black  ribbon,  sticking  out  under 
his  cocked  hat,  with  his  gold-headed  cane  and 
his  gold  watch  chain,  with  its  formidable  bunch 
of  seals,  many  specimens  of  which  could  be  seen 
going  and  coming  about  the  streets  of  the  North 
End  at  the  time  of  which  we  write.  The  late 
Mr.  Zachariah  Hicks  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
gentleman  alluded  to,  and  it  was  a  sight  to  see 
him  enter  Pather  Murray's  church  on  a  Sunday 
where  he  attended,  man  and  boy,  for  many  years' 
and  of  which,  if  memory  serves  correctly,  he  was 
a  much  respected  deacon. 

The  late  bluff  old  Major  John  Bray  was 
another  specimen  of  these  gentlemen  of  the  old 
school.  He  lived  at  his  fine  residence  in  Salem 
street,  on  the  westerly  side,  a  little  above  the 
corner  of  Prince  street.  In  the  rear  of  his  house 
was  an  excellent  garden  filled  with  rare  flowers, 
choice  grapes  and  other  fruit.  The  Major  pre- 
served his  fruit  by  being  very  "clever"  and 
generous  to  the  boys.  Very  often  he  would  in- 
vite a  squad  of  them  into  his  garden  and  allow 
them  to  eat  as  much  as  they  could  stow  away, 
and  the  result  was  that  no  "raids"  were  made 
upon  that  garden.  Every  boy  in  the  neighbor- 
hood was  a  police  officer  watching  at  all  hours  to 
see  that  the  good  Major  was  not  plundered ;  and 
ready  to  frown  down  any  suggestions  coming 
from  outsiders  looking  to  "hooking"  apples 
from  the  Major's  trees.  The  old  Major,  like  all 
other  North-end  gentlemen,  was  a  good  liver, 
had  a  great  reverence  for  salt  fish,  for  instance; 
which  was  prepared  in  his  house  with  great  cere- 
;  mony  oa  a  certain  day  in  every  week.  He  had 
a  copper  kettle,  made  large  enough  to  hold  a 
whole  fish  of  moderate  size;  three  fish  were  taken 
and  tied  together  with  tarred  spun-yarn,  and 
thus  cooked,  the  tar  from  the  yarn  giving  a  flavor 
to  the  fish!  The  outside  fish  were  usually  given 
to  the  apprentices  who,  in  those  days,  mostly 
resided  with  their  masters;  the  inside  one  was 
for  the  family,  and  it  was  served  up  with  young 
vegetables,  pork  scraps,  and  drawn  butter  or  olive 
oil. 

aiAKING   PUNCH, 

in  those  days,  was  a  great  solemnity.  The  Major 
had  a  silver  tankard  which  held  about  two 
quarts,  which  was  made  full  the  night  before 
"salt-fish  day,"  and  set  away  in  the  ice  chest  all 
night,  to  "brew." 

There  were  many  such  old-fashioned  notions. 
One  there  was  which  it  took  two  whole  days  to 
make,  a  good  soup.  A  good  story  was  told  of 
the  Major,  During  the  war  of  1812,  lemons 
were  very  scarce  and  high,  as  high  as  two  or  three 
shillings  each.  At  one  time,  wanting  his  lemons 
for  the  next  day's  punch,  he  went  to  Mr.  Bon- 
cocur,  the  fruiterer,  selected  his  lemons,  took  a 
handful  of  silver  from  his  pocket,  held  it  behind 
him  for  Mr.  B.  to  take  his  pay  from,  not  daring 
to  know  what  they  cost  him!  Major  Bray  was 
robbed  upon  the  highway,  on  the  Milk  Row  road, 
in  Charlestown,  now  Somerville,  while  riding  in 
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his  carriage  with  his  wife,  for  which  act  Michael 
Martin  was  arrested,  tried,  and  hanged,  we  think 
on  Charlestown  Necli. 

The  last  of  the  small  clothes,  cocked  hats, 
queues,  and  so  forth,  in  short,  the  last  of  the 
well-dressed  gentlemen  of  the  day,  went  out  with 
old  Major  Melville,  and  the  late  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Goddard.  Who  remembers  Governor  Levi  Lin- 
coln, in  his  uniform  as  commander-in-chief? 
Blue  long-skirted  coat  faced  Vv^ith  buff  gold  but- 
tons, ruffled  front,  cocked  hat,  buff  buck-skin 
small  clothes,  long  boots  with  tassels  in  front, 
gold  spurs,  gold  epaulettes,  gold-mounted  sword, 
and  a  gold-embroidered  belt!  This  was  a  sight 
to  see!  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman— both  of  the 
old  school. 

THOMAS  PAINE,   THE  POET, 

who  is  alluded  to  above,  as  the  author  of  a  poeti- 
cal address  on  the  opening  of  Charlestown  bridge, 
-vas,  with  all  respect  to  modern  poetasters  and 
song-writers,  the  greatest  of  all  authors  of  patri- 
otic odes  which  this  country  has  produced.  He 
was  born  in  Taunton  in  1773,  was  son  of  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, lived  in  Boston  from  the  time  he  was 
seven  years  old,  and  was  probably  named  for 
Thomas  Paine,  the  political  writer,  usually  called 
Tom  Paine,  who  came  to  America  at  the  time 
the  struggle  was  making  for  Independence,  by 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Ben.  Franklin,  and  his  papers  j 
were  said  to  have  severed  the  last  link  which 
bound  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain.  His  low 
habits  and  his  theological  writings  made  him 
unpopular,  late  in  life,  though  in  his  preface  to  , 
the  "Age  of  Reason"  he  declared  that  he  believed 
in  "one  supreme  Providence,  and  hoped  for  hap- 
piness hereafter;"  and  his  belief  is  that  of  many 
modern  theologians,— but  he  was  called  an  athe- 
ist or  an  infidel.  His  namesake  applied  to  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  for  leave  to  be  called 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  in  order,  as  he  said,  that  "he 
might  have  a  Christian  name."  His  request  was 
granted,  and  he  afterwards  v/as  almost  entirely 
known  by  his  later  name. 

His  Charlestown  Bridge  address  does  not  ap- 
pear in  his  published  poems,  but  he  was  an  ex- 
tremely popular  writer  for  public  and  patriotic  ■ 
occasions,  and  he  was  paid  so  well  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  mention  some  instances.  For  his  ode  to  i 
"Adams  and  Liberty"  he  had  $750,  or  $11  a  line; 
for  that  on  the  "  Invention  of  Letters,"  dedicated 
to  George  Washington,  he  had  $1,5(40,  or  more  j 
than  $5  a  line;  for  his  "  Ruling  Passion,"  a  Phi  i 
Beta  Kappa  poem,  he  had  $1,200— extraordinary  : 
prices  for  those  days.  He  was  always  a  lover  of 
the  theatre,  was  a  writer  of  theatrical  addresses, 
an  excellent  dramatic  critic,  was  at  one  time  an 
editor,  and  he  married  Miss  Baker,  a  young 
actress  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  He  died  in  1811, 
and  his  surviving  sons  are  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
the  astronomical  editor  of  the  Traveller,  and 
James  H.  Paine,  now  of  New  York,  who  was  also 
at  one  time  connected  with  the  Boston  press,  was 
ft  musical  and  a  drf^matic  critic,  and  yet  he  ob- 
served once  to  an  acquaintance  that  he  never  ^ 
read  a  line  of  his  father's  poetry.  Mr.  Paine  j 
was  a  great  genius,  though  somewhat  an  erratic 
one,  and  his  odes  and  songs  were  in  the  mouths 
of  most  every  reader  of  one  of  iifo  generations 
ago. 

CHARLESTOWN  BRIDGE. 

In  these  days  of  extensive  railroad  projects, 
great  bridges,  — which  sometimes  disastrously 
fall,— excavations,  and  monster  tunnels,  it  may 
be  well  to  state  that  the  building  of  Charles 


I  River  Bridge  was  at  the  time  the  greatest  under- 
taking that  had  ever  been  projected  in  America. 
:  The  project  had  been  considered  long  before  the 
I  Revolution,  and  in  a  pamphlet  on  "the  distressed 
I  state  of  Boston,"  1770,  is  the  following  remark : 
"If  there  wa8«a  bridge  btiilt  over  Charles  River, 
if  £50,000  were  expended  to  make  it  durable,  and 
so  a  moderate  toll  laid  on  all  carts,  coaches 
horses,  &c.,  this  would  help  us  by  employing  the 
poor,  and  the  circulation  of  the  bills  would  be  of 
great  service,  and  other  things  of  this  nature 
might  be  thought  on."  On  the  town  records  i8 
found,  April  27, 1720,  '*  toted  that  it  be  given  as 
an  instruction  to  the  representatives  of  this  town, 
now  chosen,  to  promote  the  building  of  a  bridge 
over  Charles  River,  at  the  place  where  the  ferry 
hath  been  usually  kept,  viz.,  between  Mr.  Gee's 
and  Mr.  Hudson's  point,  and  at  no  other  place." 
Sixty-five  years  afterwards  it  was  determined  to 
erect  "  a  bridge  over  Charles  River  in  the  place 
where  the  ferry  between  Boston  and  Charlestown 
was  kept."  The  act  which  incorporated  Messrs. 
John  Hancock,  Thomas  Russell,  Nath.  Gorham, 
Eben  Parsons  and  others,  who  had  subscribed  to 
a  fund  for  executing  and  completing  this  pur- 
pose, was  passed  March  9,  1785,  and  the  bridge 
was  so  far  completed  that  the  last  pier  was  ready 
to  be  put  down  on  the  31st  of  May,  1786. 

On   June  1?  (memorable    day    for   Charlei- 
town),  the  Bridge  was  opened  for  passengers. 
Preparations  had  been  made  for  great  festivit:^ 
on  the  occasion.    Salutes  of  18  guns  were  fired 
at  sunrise  from  Bunker  and  Gopps'  hills,  and  the 
bells  of  Christ  Church  rang  repeated  peals.    This 
salute  formed  a  contrast  so  striking,  compared 
with  the  hostile  and  bloody  one  of  the  same  day 
of  tlie  same  month,  and  of  the  week,  in  '75,  as  tO; 
excite  in  evefy  breast  emotions  of  the  happiesi' 
kind.    At  one  P.  M.  the  proprietors  assembled 
in  the  [old]  State-house  for  the  purpose  of  wait' 
ing  on  the  different  branches  of  the  legislature. 
over  tiiei  bridge.     The  procession  consisted  of 
almost  every  respectable  character  in  public  and 
private  life;    as  they  moved  from  State  street  a 
salute  was  fired  from  the  Castle  (Port  Independ- 
ence;, and  upon  their  arrival  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bridge,  the  attendant  companies  of  artillery 
and  artificers  foriflfed  t^o  lines  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  proprietors,  aiid  moted  on  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  bridge,  when  the  Proprietary  advanced 
alone,  and  gave  orders  to  Mr.  Cox,  the  master 
workman,  to  fix  the  draw  for  the  passage  of  the 
company,  which  was  immediately  done.    At  this 
moment  13  cantlon  were  fired  from  Copps'  hill, 
and  the  procession  passed  forward,  attended  by 
the  loudest  shouts  of  acclamation,  from  a  con- 
course of  at  least  20,000  spectators.    As  the  com- 
pany ascended  Breed's  hill,  13  cannon  were  dis- 
charged,   the  gentlemen  took  their  seats  at  two 
tables  of  HO  ieeti  United  at  each  end  by  a  semi- 
circular one,  which  accommodated  800  persons, 
who  spent  .*^®  ^^^  ^'^  ^^^^^  festivity,  and  sepa- 
rated at  e  o'eloebi  <. . 
It  mat  bS  intetestiflg  to  otif  East  Bo«^«  S 
to  know;  tUit  ih  the  i6^ti  records  of  1726  there  ' 
18  mention  of  a  proposed  "b.Mdge  from  Winni- 
simmet  ferry  to  Noddle's  Island,  by  John  Yea- 
mans,  Esq." 

MORE   OP  ORIEE  WILSON. 

I  Reminiscences  of  "Old  Wilson"  come  to  us  in 
(Various  forms,  and  old  Bostonians,  male  and  I 
I  emaie,  have  stories  to  relate  of  him,-his  eccen- 
I  tricmes  and  his  drolleriss,  which  they  take  pleas- 1 
I  nre  m  rehearsing,  fof  lie  Was  in  his  day,  through 
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phis  profession,  known  pfobably'to  more  men, ' 
I  women  and  children  than  any  other  person  in  j 
i  Boston.    The   rough   and   never   very   delicate 
truckmen  of  his  time,  who  were  mostly  incomers 
from  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and   country 
towns    elsewhere,  were  his  peculiar  pests  and 
i  plagues.  They  endeavored  to  make  a  butt  of  him, 
!  upon   every   occasion,   and  always  greeted  him 
i  with  coarse  jokes,  which  his  dislike  of  them  did 
not  always  allow  him  to  parry  and  return,  though 
I  he  would  frequently  give  them  a  hard  shot  back. 
He  had  his  revenge,  however,  in  his  mind.    He 
began  to  tell  them,  as  they  met,  that  he  had 
I  something  good  to  communicate  to  them,  and 
'  having  notified  a  goodly  numbef,  he  appointed  a 
time  to  meet  them  in  Liberty  square,  which  was 
quite  a  rendezvous  for  them.    On  the  morning 
appointed   for   the   assembly,   he  found  a  larsje 
number  gathered  in  the  square,  and  winking  his 
cunning  eye  as  he  greeted  them,  he  struck  his 
bell  sharply  and  proceeded  in  his  usual  way  oi 
crying  public  sales,  "This  day,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
at  public  auction,  will  be  sold,  for  Farmers'  Ex- 
change  Bank   bills,"— he   made   a  pause,  and 
struck  his  bell  at  each  portion  of  his  sentence, 
and  with  a  ring  more  sharp  than  either  of  the 
others  he  concluded,— "one  hundred  lazy,  lousy, 
lubberly  truckmen!"     Forthwith  upon  closing: 
his  "cry"  he  started  upon  a  run,  with  the  truck- 
:  men  after  him  amid  the  shouts,  cheers  and  laugh- 
ter of  the  large  crowd  which  the  unusual  gather- 
!  ing  had   collected   to   witness   the  proceeding. 
Liberty  square  was  generally  used  to  sell  cargoes 
of  coal,  &c.,  by  sample,  and  Wilson's  sell  of  the 
truckmen  was  an  oft  repeated  joke.    It  should  be 
understood  that  Farmers'  Exchange  Bank  bills 
were  entirely  worthless.    They  were  issued  to 
enable  Mr.  Dexter  to  build  the  Exchange  Coffee 
House,  he  having  the  control  of  the  institution 
which  sent  them  forth,  and  its  utter  insolvency 
was  long  remembered  as  a  reproach  to  the  great 
public  house. 

Roast  pig  was,  in  former  days,  as  prominent 
an  adjunct  of  a  Fourth  of  July  dinner  at  private 
tables  and  public  feasts  as  was  then  and  is  now 
the  turkey  at  Thanksgiving,  or  the  goose  at 
Christmas.  At  one  time  on  the  day  before  the 
national  anniversary,  Wilson  was  asked  if  he 
should  dine  with  the  public  authorities  on  the 
Fourth. 
"No!"  was  the  emphatic  reply,  "  I  shall  not!" 
"  But  you  are  a  public  man,"  said  the  interlo- 
cutor. 

"  No  matter,"  returned  the  crier,  "  I  am  not 
going  to  dine  where  there  is  only  one  roast  pig 
for  twenty  persons :  I  am  going  over  to  Charles- 
town  to  dine,  where  tbere  will  be  a  pig  to  every 
plate!" 

Wilson's  father  — William  Wilson  — was  a 
Scotchman,  and  was  sexton  at  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  the  somewhat  eccentric  Rev.  John 
Morehead,  of  the  same  nationality,  who  preached 
upon  the  same  site  where  the  Federal  street 
church  of  Rev.  Doctors  Channing  aud  Gannett 
stood  so  many  years.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  property  was  a  subject  of  litigation 
between  the  proprietors  of  the  latter  and  those  of 
the  Presbyterian  society,  when  it  was  sold  for  the 
I  erection  of  stores  thereupon,  which  stores  were 
among  the  unfortunates  of  the  late  conflagration. 
One  Sabbath  Mr.  Morehead  was  endeavoring  to 
make  some  apt  illustration  to  his  hearers,  and  he 
said  in  his  discourse,  "  I  am  the  shepherd  of  this 
flock,  and  Woolly  Wilson  is  my  bull-dog." 


The  sexton  arose  from  his  seat  in  much  wrath, 
and  said  to  the  minister,  "  I  am  not  your  rever- 
ence's bull-dog." 

"Woolly,  raon,"  said  Mr.  Morehead,  "I  was 
only  drawing  a  comparison." 

"I  don't  care  how  many  comparisons  you 
draw,"  said  the  indignant  sexton,  "but  I  don't 
want  you  to  call  me  your  bull  dog." 

The  dialogue,  which  must  have  been  extremely 
edifying  to  the  assembled  worshippers,  here 
closed,  and  the  minister  proceeded  with  his  ser- 
mon without  any  more  such  dainty  "compari- 
sons." The  prefix  of  "  Woolly"  did  not  expire 
with  Wilson's  father,  for  he  was  often  addressed 
as  "  Woolly  Wilson"  by  school  lads,  who  are 
now  grandsires. 

WHITWELL,  BOND   &  CO. 

No  business  firm  in  Boston  was  more  extensive 
in  its  operations,  and  more  thoroughly  connected 
with  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  town  and 
city,  than  the  great  auction  and  commission 
house  of  Whitwell,  Bond  &  Co.,  which  flourished 
for  about  thirty  years,  and  was  always  highly 
respected  and  was  looked  up  to  for  assistance,  in 
time  of  financial  need,  by  the  large  portion  of 
the  traders  who  bought  goods  at  their  sales. 
Their  names  were  good  upon  the  street  whenever ' 
a  pinch  came  for  money,  and  their  endorsements ' 
were  sought  for  extensively,  for  they  thereby  put : 
a  "gilt  edge"  upon  otherwise  unknown  or  mis-  i 
cellaneous  paper.  Too  much  of  this  business, 
however,  proved  the  ruin  of  the  firm  in  the  dark 
days  of  1837. 

Samuel  Whitwell,  who  served  his  time  with 
Samuel  Bradford,  Esq.,  an  eminent  merchant, 
who  was  afterwards  Sheriff  of  Suffolk  county, 
and  George  Bond,  who  was  brought  up  in  the 
large  auction  and  commission  house  of  Thomas 
K.  Jones  &  Co.,  commenced  the  auction  business 
in  Kilby  street,  in  May,  1809.  Benjamin  Seaver, 
afterwards  Mayor  of  Boston,  came  into  the  firm 
in  1815,  and  Geo.  William  Bond,  son  of  the  orig- 
inal junior  partner  and  now  sole  survivor,  in 
1832.  A  history  of  the  business  operations  of 
the  house  would  be  a  history  of  the  auction 
trade  in  Boston  from  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  firm,— most  extensive  for  a  long  time, 
flourishing  and  successful,  but  cut  down  after- 
wards by  trade  combinations  and  short-sighted 
legislation. 

TRADE    COSIBINATIONS. 

We  have,  in  these  sketches,  when  speaking  of 
the  "  Algerine  merchants,"  given  an  account  of 
the  course  pursued  by  the  grocers  in  combining 
to  break  up  the  sales  by  auction  in  Boston,  which 
resulted  in  driving  the  Chinti  trade  from  Boston 
0  New  York.  Before  that  was  done,  Whit- 
well, Bond  &  Co.  did  a  large  bu&iness  in  that 
line,  selling  by  auction  whole  cargoes  of  teas  and 
silks,  which  attracted  buyers  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  legislation  has  the  credit,  or 
discredit,  of  having  driven  off  the  great  auction 
trade  in  whole  cargoes,  &c.,  from  Boston.  Its 
effects  are  partly  seen  in  the  fact  that  there  are 
now  no  great  auction  and  commission  houses 
like  those  which  flourished  thirty,  forty  and 
fifty  years  ago.  It  was  intended  to  make  the 
Boston  auctions,  with  the  banks,  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  State. 
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WHITVTELL,   BOND    &   CO. 

^  The  auction  tax  was  establish ed  in  the  winter 
jbf  1823,  much  to  the  disaiisfaction  of  the  most 
j  shrewd  business  men  of  Boston,  but  the  auction 
(sales  of  dry  goods,  both  from  the  shelves  and  by 
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mackage,  continued  for  some  years  afterwards, 

until  forgetful  of  the  past  experience,  the  trade 
[again  combined  against  sales  by  the  package,  in 
j  consequence  of  wiiich  it  dwindled  to  very  unim- 
portant proportions. 

Much  has  been  said  for  many  years  of  the  un- 
wise policy  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  tax- 
ing auction  sales,  which  eertainly  was  impolitic 
when  New  York  did  not.  This  certainly  was  un- 
wise and  short-sighted,  but  the  narrow  policy  of 
I  the  Boston  merchants  did  far  more  than  that  of  the 
State  to  drive  trade  away,  for  tne  expenses  of  a 
!  New  York  a  action  sale  were  nearly  if  not  quite 
I  as  of  one  in  Boston,  tax  included. 

I  GEOKGE    BOND 

I  was  a  very  popular  speaker  at  political  and  other 
gatherings.  He  was  often  called  upon  to  ad- 
dress public  msetings,  and  on  no  occasion  with 
greater  success  than  at  the  time  of  the  so  called 
"ten-cent  rebellion,"  when  he  stemmed  the  tide 
of  rebellion,  and  perhaps  more  than  any  one  else 
saved  Boston  from  what  mieht  have  been  deemed 
disfiTacj. 

THE   "ten-cent   EEBELLION." 

This  was  in  the  beginning  of  Martin  Van 
■Buren's  administration  as  President,  and  of  the 
financial  crisis  which  culminated  in  1837,  when 
the  banks  stopped  specie  payment.  There  was  no 
hard  money  in  circulation,  and  the  government 
required  specie  in  payment  of  postages  as  well  as 
of  Customs  dues.  Postage  was  ten  cents  a  single 
letter  for  a  given  distance,  and  hence  the  name 
which  was  given  to  the  recusant  movement.  A 
meeting  was  at  once  called  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
which  was  violently  addressed  by  Henry  Wil- 
liams and  other  indignant  orators.  Passion  ap- 
peared to  have  its  sway,  when,  as  Benj.  F.  Hallet 
said  in  his  Advocate  of  the  next  day,  "  Then 
rose  George  Bond,  a  venerable  merchant  of  Bos- 
ton." He  was  then  in  his  49th  year.  Mr.  Bond 
was  always  gentlemanly,  cool,  persuasive,  and 
logical,  and  he  was  so  at  this  time,  as  well  as 
solemn  and  earnest.  He  besought  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  do  themselves  no  harm  by  hasty  and 
inconsiderate  action,  or  by  ill-considered  resolu- 
tions, and  his  voice  prevailed.  People  bought 
silver  at  a  very  moderate  premium,  and  paid 
their  postages,  and  the  furor  came  to  an  end  long 
before  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  which 
was  not  such  a  hopeless  matter  then  as  it  is  now. 
The  financial  s'orra  of  that  day  was,  however, 
accompanied  by  a  political  tempest  quite  as 
wonderful,  having  the  most  strange  and  aston. 
ishing  tflfecls,  for  in  the  Fall  elections  of  that 
year  complete  political  revolutions  were  effected, 
to  the  great  mortification  and  dislike  of  tne  party 
then  in  power.  The  squibs  political  and  humor- 
ous, which  were  discharged  at  the  specie-  payment 
rule  of  the  Administration,  were  as  numerous  as 
those  levelled  at  the  "ten-cent  rebellion,"  and 
such  like  demonstrations.  One  of  them  run  in 
this  wise : 

"Eard-]xea,Tte<X  Van  Barer, 

With  his  fiard-bearted  friends, 
Force  their  hard-money  system 
To  work  their  hard  ends,"  &c. 
The  whole  matter  culminated  in  the  Presiden- 
tial election  of  1848,— the  most  exciting  political 
strife  which  the  country  had  ever  known,— and 
in  which  General  Wm.  H.  Harrison  was  elected 
President  by  an  immense  majority,  and  died  very 
soon  after  he  was  inaugurated. 

THE   MONET   TROUBLES   OF  1837. 

Intheciisis  of  1887,  perhaps  no  house  but  A. 
&  A.  Lawrence  &  Co.  had  more  people  relying 


I  upon  them  for  assistance  and  support  than  Whit- 
jwell,  Bond  &  Co.,  and  they  having  been  crip- 
pled by  heavy  losses  two  years  before,  and  then 
unexpectedly  by  the  faUure  of  another  house 
which  threw  heavy  liabilities  upon  them,  thpy 
succumbed  to  the  pressure.  Had  the  banks 
suspended  a  week  earlier  than  they  did,  the 
house  would  undoubtedly  have  weathered  the 
storm. 

MEgTEEK    RAILROAD. 

George  Bond  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
persistent  workers  to  establish  railroad  commun- 
ication with  the  West.  His  great  aim  was  to  get 
a  road  from  Boston  to  Albany. 

PUBLIC  ENTERPRISES. 

Mr.  Bond  was  also  one  of  ths  pioneers-one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  persistent  workers—for  the 
establishment  of  railroad  communication  between 
Boston  and  the  West.    In  common  with  his  com- 
patriots who  were  ready  to  embark  in  the  enter- 
prise, his  great  aim  was  to  get  a  road  from  Bos- 
ton to  Albany;  but  as  that  seemed  too  gigantic  an 
operation  for  that  day,  he  readily  united  in  the 
j  project  of   building  a  road  from  Boston  to  Wor- 
I  cester,  believing  that  if  built  so  far  it  would  cer- 
'  tainly  be  continued  to  Albany.    At  one  time,  on 
returning  from  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  engaged 
in  the  work,  in  high  spirits,  he  said  to  his  friends 
j  it  had  been  fully  shown  that  such  a  roadccnld  be 
,  built  for  S80O,0CO,  and  would  pay  6  per  cent  on 
that  sum.  This  was  before  the  day  of  experience  in 
railroads.    He  had  for  many  years  corresponded 
with  gentlemen  in  Europe  on  the  whole  subject. 
He  was  much  interested  in  life  insurance,  and 
with  a  few  others  obtained  the  charter  of  the 
New  England  Life  Insurance  Company, which  has 
since  become  so  valuable  an  institution  in  our 
midst.    The  unwillingness  of  the  Massachusetts 
Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company  to  waive  a 
condition  in  their  charter,  that  any  life  insur- 
ance company  chartered  in  Massachusetts  should 
pay  a  percentage  of  its  profits  to  the  Massachu- 
setts  General  Hospital,  prevented  his  being  able 
to  realize  this  part  of  his  labors,  and  to  see  dur- 
ing  his   life-time  a  life  insurance  company  on 
the  mutual  principle  established  in  Boston  on 
such  conditions  that  it  could  CQinpete  with  those 
from  other  States.  Shortly  after  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  May,  1812,  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
that  there  were  no  profits  t:,  a  mutual  insurance 
company,  and  the  New  England  Company  was 
organized.     Theae  are  but  two  of   the  praise- 
worthy projects  which  occupied  his  attention, 
but  the  many  who  remember  him  know  that  he 
was  always  to  be  relied  upon  in  any  public-spir- 
ited or  benevolent  object  which  was  initiated  and 
(brought  to  his  attention. 

,       THE  PARTNERS. 

Mf.  WUtwell  was  a  gonial  and  very  wortljy 
gentleman,  and,  as  has  been  mentioned  before, 
was  fond  of  the  summer  ,ports  of  fishing,  &c. 
j  Mr.  Bond,  senior,  was  popular  and  gentleman- 
ly, of  the  highest  sense  of  honor,  and  possessed 
a  host  of  public  and  private  friends.  It  was'  said 
ot  him  at  his  decease  that  he  died  ot  a  broken 
heart  at  the  downfall  of  his  long  standing  atd 
highly  respected  business  house. 

Benjamin  Seaver,  who  outlived  his  two  older 
,  partners,  was  another  one  of  nature's  noblemen, 
1  kmd-hearied,  honest  and  sincere.  As  a  public 
man,  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  asmavor 
ot  the  city,  he  was  greatly  respected  by  all  with 
Whom  he  came  ja  contact.  As  a  a^ambpr  of  vhe 
Massachusetts  Senate,  his  opinions  were  ever  re. 
ceived  with  deference  and  respect,  for  he  was 
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ynscTy  lincralas  well  as  judiciously  conservative 
in  his  views  and  opinions,  with  a  good  ccnimon- 
sense  comprehension  of  most  matters  which  came 
befoye  tl;e  Board.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  ihe 
merchants  of  the  present  day  to  aasei^t  that  there 
are  few,  if  any,  to  be  found  who  stand  higher  in 
the  respect  of  the  community  than  the  members 
of  the  bygone,  once  flourishing  house  of  Whit'"] 
well,  Bond  &  Co. 

OLD  SrORTB  EHD-PIG-KILLINd?  pAJ. 

Fifty  years  ago,  almost  every  household  at  the 
North  End  had  its  family  pig,  or  pigs.  Tbe 
number  was  limited  only  by  the  means  of  sup 
porting  the  porciaes.  The  baker,  the  green-grocer 
and  provisicn  man,  and  all  those  who  accumu- 
lated offial  in  any  form,  r-.'lied  upon  tl^e  pig  to 
utilize  it,  for  in  those  days  scavengers  were  not. 
The  city  parts,  whjch  now  came  to  our  bacfe 
doors,  aijd  receive  all  the  rejected  accumula- 
tions, were  tjieii  |n  tl^e^iqi  f^tpfe-  TlfO^?  ¥^0 
kept  no  pig  save(i  their  ^'swiU'-^  for  some  neighbor 
who  did;  and  were  i-ewardedlat  'billing  time" 
by  the  present  of  a  spare-riblbr  a  joint  of  pork. 
Pig  killing  day  was  one  offthe  annual  family 
holidays,  and  was  looked  forward  to  with  more 
01  less  pleasure  by  all  the  household;  by  the 
mother  of  the  family,  that  bie  might  fill  her  pots 
and  paiis  with  freth  lard,  £0  necessary  to  the 
time-hongred  d.o|jghnijtg.  i|o  |||npJieoa  was 
worth  a  penny  withotft  this  comestible;  no  house- 
wife was  happy  without  a  stgre  of  deughnuts  jn 
her  cupboard  for  any  emergency,  and  the  very 
foundation  of  this  cake  was  thus  laid.  In  those 
days  the  frying-pan  was  at  the  base  of  all  cook- 
ino-,  and  what  is  a  frying-pan  without  laid? 

The  faiher  of  the  family  was  anxious  that  the 
"middlings"  should  turn  out  well,  and  fill  tba 
family  pork  barrel;  that  the  kttchetn  sMpnId  b^ 
well  round  in  legs  and  shoulders,  in  the  form  of 
bacon,  which  was  usually  smoked  by  being  hung 
up  in  the  chimney,  and  kept  there  until  wanted 
for  use;  and  tbe  boy  of  the  family  was  full  of 
pleasant  anticipation  on  account  of  the  bladder 
which  was  to  distend  his  foot-ball  the  next  -fkicfe' 


ing  season. 


He  also  had  in  view  the  succulent 


scraps"  which  fell  to  his  shared  being  the  resid- 
uum of  the  precis  after  the  lard  is  expressed  from 
the  "leaves."  The  scraps,  well  salted,  we|-e'  a 
favprite  article  of  fpod  \a  Iflts  old  times,  aiid 
whenprpperly  majje,  caye  being  tafeeij  ^ot  to 
burn  them,  were  sweet  and  toothsome.  These 
who  made  lard  on  a  large  scale  to  sell,  usuallv 
found  customers  for  their  "scraps,"  at  a  penny 
or  two  the  pound. 

The  pig  was  also  useful  in  his  life,  being  the 
town  scavenger,  and  after  death  was  utilized  from 
head  to  foot,  fto.n  snout  to  tail;  the  very  bristles 
on  his  |3ody  -Were  expected  to*bring  a  few  pennies 
from  ttie  next  cobbler  into  the  the  pocket  of  the 
boy  aforesaid,  whose  perc^uisitp  they  were.  The 
dishes  of  "  brafjfnj'^  of  sansage  meat,  and  of 
souse i  the  sparesribs,  the  chine  bones,  the  corned 
shoulders,  and  the  smoked  hams  were  of  them- 
i  selves  a  sufficient  obituary,  and  an  ample  certifi- 
cate to  good  character.  The  pig  was  "  done  to 
death"  by  a  professional  "  killer,"  of  which  there 
were  several  at  the  North  End,  who  came  at  early 
day,  surrounded  by  his  satellites,  and  bringing 
the  regalia  of  his  trade,  to  wit,  knives  and  steel, 
block  and  tackle,  and  a  tub  made  from  half  a 
rum  or  molasses  hogshead.  The  family  "  brass- 
kettle"  before  referred  to  was  brought  into  lequi- 
sition,  usually  re-enforced  by  one  or  two  from  the  | 
neighbors.  There  was  to  be  no  scarcity  of  hot  j 
water,  as  much  depended  on  a  "  good  scald."        | 


OLD  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  old  North-end  absentee,  spoken  of  in  a 
previous  sketch,  would  sadly  miss  now,  if  a  fire 
alarm  should  be  sounded  during  bis  walks 
abroad,  the  old  fire  engines  and  apparatus,  to 
which  he  was  accustomed  as  early  as  the  year  of 
grace,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty.  Before 
that  time,  at  the  North  End,  that  is,  north  of  the 
"Mill  Creek,"  there  were  three  principal  engines 
viz.,  the  "Hancock,"  No.  10,  stationed  near  the 
bridge  in  Middle  street,  (Hanover);  "Washing- 
ton," No.  3,  Back  street,  (Salem),  near  Baldwin 
place;  and  old  Fifteen,  somewhere  in  Ann  street 
near  the  foot  of  Clark  street.  These  engines 
were  the  old-fashioned  "tub"  machines  of  great 
capacity  for  water,  and  of  but  little  force,  drawn 
by  the  men  of  their  respective  companies  and 
by  citizens  generally,  and  by  boys,  if  the  latter 
could  find  room  on  the  engine  ropes.  The  ma- 
chine which  arrived  first  at  the  fire  was  entitled 
to  a  small  premium  of  five  or  ten  dollars,  which 
was  allowed  and  paid  by  the  town  treasurer,  on 
sufficient  proof  to  that  efl'ect.  Sometimes,  when 
two  or  more  engines  arrived  neck  and  neck,  as 
it  were,  the  premium  was  divided.  These  amounts 
j?,<»^5-usually  saved,  until  there  were  enough  to 
pay  for  a  clam  chowder  for  the  company  or  other 
refreshments  at  the  annual  meeting. 

FIEE    UDCKETS,   &C. 

There  was  a  town  ordinance  requiring  every 
housekeeper  to  have  "hung  up  in  the  front  entry 
of  his  house,"  two  leather  fire-buckets,upon  which 
the  name  of  the  owner  was  painted,  and  in  each 
of  which  was  a  canvas  fire-bag  and  a  bed  key; 
and  in  most  of  the  public-school  houses  were 
twenty  or  thirty  fire-buckets  hanging  in  the 
entry  or  stairways,  which  in  an  alarm  of  fire 
were  carried  by  the  boys  of  the  First  Class  to  the 
scene  of  the  fire.  These  buckets  were  used  to 
fill  the  engines,  which  were  stationed  as  near  the 
fire  as  was  safe  for  the  men,  and  water  was  passed 
from  the  nearest  well  to  the  "tubs"  in  these 
buckets,  through  the  hands  of  a  line  of  men  ex- 
tending from  the  pump  to  the  machine,  and  the 
empty  buckets  were  returned  by  another  line  of 
men  facing  the  first.  These  men  and  boys  were 
kept  in  place  and  at  work,  by  the  fire-wards,  of 
which  there  were  some  dozen  or  more  in  the 
town,  all  "sober  men"  and  "reputable,"  who 
I  were  appointed  at  the  March  meeting.  They 
I  were  furnished  with  a  staff  of  ofRce,-^a  long  rod 
of  wood  painted  red,  with  a  number  upon  it, 
tipped  with  a  brass  "flume ;"  and  if  a  boy  or  man 
was  contumacious  when  advised  to  stand  in  line 
by  the  fire-ward,  he  was  apt  to  feel  the  weight  of 
tbe  staff  aforesaid.  The  late  Captain  William 
Ih.  Prentice  was  one  of  the  fire-wards,  and  Major 
I  Mellville  was  one  of  the  last  of  them,  as  well  as 
j  the  last  of  the  "cocked  hats." 

[  FIRST   IMPROVEMENT. 

This  state  of  things  continued  until  the  intro- 
Iduction  to  Boston  of  suction  engines,— which  had 
been  in  use  some  time  in  more  Southern  cities,— 
and  the  construction  of  reservoirs.  The  first 
suction  engine  was,  I  believe,  called  the  "Hydrau- 
lion,"  and  with  it  came  the  "Philadelphia,"  built 
in  the  city  of  that  name,  both  being  in  one  house 
nearly  opposite  Conceit  Hall.  We  believe  the  old 
"Cataract"  stationed  near  the  corner  of  Water 
and  Congress  streets,  also  had  suction  hose. 
These  machines  finally  superceded  the  old  "tubs," 
[  and  were  the  pride  of  the  Department,  until 
I  they  in  turn  gave  way  to  the  present  steamers. 
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There  was  a  great  spirit  of  rivalry  among  the  I 
different  engine  companies,  and  it  was  a  sight  to  I 
see  the  old  tubs  come  tearing  up  Hanover  street 
usually  led  by  old  "Fifteen,"  which,  though  far- 
thest north,  usually  led  tha  van,  and  got  info 
Court  street  first;  as  the  men  who  manned  her 
ropes  and  "brakes"  were  caulkers  and  gravers 
and  men  "along-shore,"  whose  business  was  near 
the  engine  house,  and  who  seemed  to  be  ready  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  to  git  up  and  git, 
as  the  saying  was.  The  well  remembered  Cap- 
tain Samuel  Adams,  Jamas  Barber,  with  Messrs. 
Googins  and  Stearns,  all  well-known  Northenders, 
were  at  different  times  in  command  of  old  Fif- 
teen, and,  with  the  crew  of  fire-dogs  under  their 
command  did  yeoman  service  at  the  fires  of  the 
time.  Captain  James  Qainn,  our  present  gentle- 
manly deputy  Chief  of  Police,  was  one  of  the 
fire-kings  of  the  time  of  which  we  write.  After  : 
the  introduction  of  suction  engines,  the  depart- ' 
tfiebt  was  a  little  more  disciplined,  and  young 
men  from  a  different  walk  in  life  joined  it.  Some 
attention  was  given  to  making  the  engine-houses 
more  pleasant  and  attractive  as  places  of  daily 
meeting  for  the  members,  or  club  houses.  Indeed, 
some  of  them  were  very  handsomely  furnished, 
and  comfortably  warmed  and  ventilated.  The 
papers  of  the  day  were  taken  in  them,  comforta- 
ble arm-chairs  abounded,  and,  if  "Tom"  desired' 
to  make  an  appointment  to  meet  "Jerry,"  it  was 
nine  times  in  ten  "this  evening  at  the 'engine- 
house." 

We  have  in  mind  the  house  and  company  at- 
tached to  the  "  Old  Tiger  Engine  JSTcT,"  in  Court 
square  (School  street),  in  the  early  days,  when 
the  late  Cal.  T.  C.  Amory  was  Chief  Engineer. 
Almost  any  evening  could  be  seen  "dropping  in," 
as  above.  Col.  Amory  and  some  of  his  assistant 
engineers,— the  late  John  Brooks  Parker,  of  the 
firm  of  Codman  &  Parker,  Horace  Williams, 
Wm.  H.  Smith,  the  well-known  actor,  who,  by  the 
way,  was  a  very  enthusiastic  fireman,  honest 
Tom  Comer,  Tom  Williamson,  and  many  others 
who  were  among  the  best  men  in  the  city,  most 
of  whom  have  passed  on  to  the  world  of  spirits. 
The  *'  Tiger"  enginemen  were  also— a  large  por- 
tion of  thera— members  of  the  "  Tiger"  Boston 
Light  Infantry,  .and  prided  themselves  upon 
being  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  independent 
military  companies  of  the  day,  both  in  appear- 
ance and  efficiency.  They  were  also  among  the 
best  siud  most  spirited  young  men  of  the  time. 

The  re-organization  of  the  fire  department  and 
the  introduction  of  paid  men  put  an  end  to  all 
this,  for  the  men  in  old  times  who  manned  the 
brakes,  did  so  for  fame  and  the  public  good. 
Money  could  not  have  hired  or  paid  them.  In 
those  days  the  principal  engine  companies  frater- 
nized and  sympathized  with  the  principal  milita- 
ry organizations  as  well  as  with  each  other,  and, 
as  we  have  said,  the  men  of  No.  7  were  mostly 
members  of  the  Boston  Light  Infantry.  The 
men  of  old  Fifteen  were  iijeaibers  oi-  the  Wash- 
ington Light  Infantry,  which  used  to  turn  out 
with  its  "hundred  guns,"  one  hundred,  rank  aod 
file.  Capt.  Sam  Adams  was  at  one  time  captain 
of  both  the  military  and  fire  organisation,  and  so 
on.f  The  fire  department  was  a  power  in  those 
days. 

THE  MILITIA   OF  TORMER  DAYS. 

Fifty  years  ago,  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
eyery  man  between  fas  &gcs  of  eighteen  and 
forty-five  was  expected  to  "keep  and  bear  arms," 
and  when  a  man  had  a  dozen   apprentices  of 


eighteen  years  and  upwards  his  house  was  quite  i 
an  armory,  if  he  was  a  law-abiding  citizen  for  ! 
he  was  obliged  to  keep  for  eapl^  of  tl^era  a  mus- 
ket, and  bayonet  to  tit,  a  cartridge  box  to  hold 
forty  rounds  of  ball  cartridge,  and   a  belt,  a  I 
priming-wire  and  brush,  and  two  spare  flints 
besides  one  in  the  gun-lock.    These  men  were  I 
enrolled  by  wards,— the  ward  organizations  were 
called  companies,   ten  of  which  went  to  make  a 
regiment.    The  first  "  training^'  Qf  the  year  was 
in  May,  and  was  known  as  the  "  May  training  " 
and  some  week  or  two  before  the  event  each  man 
enrolled    received    a    notice,    substantially  as 
■fpllcws:— 

Sir;-You  being  enrolled  in  Captain  Doc's  f'ompa- 
ny  of  Infantry,;  are  feeret)/  notiueci  aud  ordered  to 
[appear  at  the  usual  place  ot  parade,  in  front  of  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Baldwin's  meeting-house,  on  Tuesday,  the 
24th  (lay  of  May  next,  at  seven  o'clock,  A.  M.,  armed 
and  equipped  according  to  law,  for  Inspection  and  re- 
view ;  you  are  expected  to  appear  in  dark  clothes  and 
dark  hat.    Hereof  tail  not,  itiCH'D  Roe.'^O.  S. 

On  these  occasions  the  commissioned  officers  of 
the  company  were  supposed  to  appear  in  the 
State  uniform,  which  consisted  of  a  bell-crowned 
leather  pap  aii^  ylsor,  oruax^ented  y/ith  brass 
chains  a^d  stvaPiS,  and  suri^ibunted  by  a  loDg 
white  plume,  '^he  coat  was  army  blue,  faced 
with  buff,  with  }^rge  siiYere4  bell  bqttQns,' epau- 
lettes of  bullioa,  sword  and  beit,  and  white'pants 
and  when  it  was  a  regimental  pirade,  and  the 
field  and  staff  officers  were  mounted,  they  made 
quite  a  creditable  appearance. 

These  May  inspections  were  trying  and  tor- 
menting to  the  officers,  for  their  command  was 
necessarily  corspcse4  qf  a  n^iccellaiieoHS  crowd, 
and  sometinaes  exasperating  to  the  menj  as  they 
happened  to  have  officers  more  or  less  overbear- 
ing. The  attendance  was  forced,  not  voluntary; 
and  many  of  the  men  not  seeing  the  necessity  of 
the  movement,  but  ablj  to  see,  without  glasses,  I 
that  they  were  losing  a  day's  work,  would,  to 
"get  square  with  the  law,"  behave  as  unscldierly 
as  possib'e,  ^nd  i^eep,  outsioBOt  the'tine"l]st',for 
the  captains  had  power  to  sine  each  man  a  cer- 
tain amount  for  any  deficiencies  in  behavior  or 
equipment;  and  these  fines  were  collectable  sum- 
{marily;  as  many  will  remember,  it  was  pay  or  go 
I  to  jail,  if  the  captains  insisted.  After  a  r".an  yas 
once  fined  and  thp  ^w\^  was  set  doWfi  in  the 
clerk's  book,  ihere'was  no  "talking  back."  We 
.are  not  positive,  but  the  impression  is  that  a 
goodly  portion  of  these  fines,  as  well  as  tuosefor 
I  non-appearance,  went  to  the  capta:?,. 

%Tpe  fo44owiEg  artivjle,  cut  JVom  ^  lace  paper^  is  quot- 
ed to  indicate  tjie  fra^ternal  tearing  of  the  Boston 
I  engine  companies  towards  each  other, 

"Mr.  Charles  H.  Siearns,  a  well-known  citizen  at 
I  the  North  Eod,  and  for  several  years  a  member  and 
I  officer  of  Bostoa  Engine  Company  No.  15,  has  in  his 
I  possession  a  large  and  costly  hose  pipe,  which  bears 
j  the  following  inscription:  'From  Tic;:r  :^ngin6  Com- 
pany No.  7,  tp  Boston  Bnglns  Company  No.  IS.  1836.' 
j  Then  follow  the  names'oi'  the  ex-thfembers  of  the  Boa- 
T'^."-^.^^''!'-,?'^^^?^  ^-  S.'e*'*-"^  cap'ain;  Edward 
Prt-^/rrt  S  ^^^'^i*^  as8i8taht  ;'E.  C.  Slied,  m  assistant; 
f  P  Jia,,-^;  ^'''^'  ■'='''' >^;  T'*^*^  Sallard,  trSasirer! 
^  •  £;-;^.  •  ,^''-?i  a*f.i«ant  clfetk,  MV.  S  teari^s  ha"a  also 
LJr^.iJ'*^  -?''  pitting  of  tji-e  house;  emme,  Lose- 
?.Jai^?-' ^"i*  aiiwbe.a  of  the 'Boston'  when  it  was 
ioT^rl  '^^°"  s'-eet,  and  also  the  records  of  the 
of  t^^  "^  '"?°y  y^*''^-  The  officers  and  members 
Mnr?h%  S*'*"':,^??."^'®'^  of  substantial  men  at  the 
JNorth  iind,  and  did  active  service  for  several  years." 


^J 


MILITIA   EOLt  CALL  ANb   t'tNfcS; 

We  will  suppose  the  cotopdny  formed  in  two 
ranks,  attd  the  order  issued  to  "Call  the  roll  J" 
The  clerk  or  orderly  lj6gins;  the  names  are  ar- 
ranged rtiphabetically,  the  first  name  Aaron 
Adams,  If  there  was  this  slightest  hesittttion  in 
the  tttiSwei-)  the  flame  waS  called  again  and  in  a 
louder  lone,— "Aaron  Adams !"  If  Aaron  A.  was 
smart,  and  quickly  said,  "Serei"  iill  wks  well; 
but  the  bhahces  ^re  that  Aai'on  had  some  chores 
at  home,  and  had  arranged  with  Aminadab  Am- 
bler, his  fellow-apprentice,  to  answer  for  him, 
trusting  thus  to  gain  a  few  minutes,  and  be  in 
season  for  the  inspection  which  came  on  after' 
wards;  but  Aminadab,  not  being  "qui:k  on  the 
trigger,"  or,  as  is  said,  wide-awake,  did  not  say 
"Herel"  until  about  a  secobd  and  a  half  after  the 
second  call,  long  before  which  the  clerk  had 
marked  Aaron  absent.  The  captain  being  up  to 
these  little  dodges,  and  knowing  most  of  Tiis  com- 
pany by  sight,  hunts  for  Aaron,  and  finds  Amin- 
adab; fines  Aaron  for  absence  at  roll-call,  and 
fairly  crushes  Aminadab  with  a  fine  of— we'll  say- 
three  dollars,  for  "conduct  unbecoming  a  soldier 
and  a  gentleman," 

THE   MAY    "  TKAINING." 

The  roll  has  been  called  at  last,  and,  "Prepare 
for  inspection  of  arms!"  is  the  order  next  issued. 
This  was  a  very  trying  occasion,  many  of  the 
guns  being  "old  Queen's  arms"  and  "Tower  mus- 
kets," which  had  been  carried  by  the  young 
man's  grandfather,  through  Lexington,  Bunker 
Hill,  and  other  hot  fights  of  the  Revolution,  and 
then  again  in  the  war  1812 ;  some  of  them  must 
be  of  course  considerably  the  worse  for  years  and 
wear.  It  was  amusing  to  watch  the  subterfuges 
of  the  men.  Then  there  were  Usually  seven  or 
eight  good  guns  in  the  company^  and  those  seven 
were  Inspected  over  and  over  again,  up  and  down, 
both  front  and  rear  rank,  and  the  exchange 
was  done  so  neatly  as  often  to  deceive  the  inspect- 
ing officer.  On  certain  occasions  the  men  Were 
ordered  to  bring  so  many  rounds  fc>f  caitridges. 
We  think  we  do  not  exaggerate  in  saying  we 
haye  known  two  packages  of  cartridges,  contain- 
ing forty  rounds  each,  hired  for  the  day  in  l)ock 
square,  to  do  duty  for  seVenty-tive  men,  the  first 
man  presenting  his,  receiving  it  backj  handing 
behind  himself  to  his  next  man,  and  so  «?p.  gome 
of  the  men,  not  having  tho  feak-  of  a  small  fine 
before  them,  would  carry  perhaps  for  the  "prim- 
ing wire  and  brush"  which  the  law  required,  and 
the  fine  for  deficiency  of  which  was  only  ten  • 
cents,  some  sort  of  ironmongery  for  the  wire, 
perhaps  a  cork  straw,  and  a  shoe-brush  for  the 
regulation  brush  required.  The  captain  was  a 
man  of  very  even  or  uneven  temper  to  stand 
this  quietly,  but  it  was  done  somehow. 

OLD  BOSTON  COMMON. 

We  will  suppose  the  company  formed  and  on 
the  march  to  the  Common,  where  the  whole  body 
of  militia  were  to  assemble;  where  regimentsj 
brigades  and  divisions  were  to  be  formed,  drilled 
and  manoeuvred  in  all  the  "pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  glorious  war."  While  the  troops  are 
gathering  and  the  officers  consulting  as  to  the 
sham  battle  which  is  to  come  off  in  the  after- 
noon, we  will  look  about  us  and  see  the  gif^hts  on 
Boston  Common  on  May  training  day,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1825.  First,  as  to  the  Common, 
it  was  not  the  elegant  park  of  the  present  day, 


but  what  it  was  called,  a  Common,  surrounded 
by  two  low  wooden  fences,  post  and  rail,  but 
planed  and  painted.  The  'Crescent  Lake''  of 
these  years  was  then  called  the  "Frog-pond " 
and  was  what  it  was  called.  For  a  wide"  margin 
around  it,  the  mud,  in  wet  weather,  was  a.  foot 
deep  caused  by  the  tramping  of  the  cows  which 
came  there  to  drink  from  the  pond  and  which  were 
1  pastured  on  the  Common.  The  .-elegant  parade 
ground  of  the  present  day  was  a  wet  meadow  or 
I  bog,  in  almost  any  part  of  which,  between  Bea- 
j  con  and  Boylston  streets,  a  small  boy  would,  as 
j  was  used  to  be  said,  "go  in  over  shoes." 

BOOTH   STANDS   AND    GAMES. 

'     The  Tremont  street  Mall  was  filled  with  booths 

:  for  the  sale  of  all  sorts  of  comestibles,  oysters 

'  baked  beans,  candy  in  all  its  forms,  cake  in  every 

(variety,  and  so  forth;  the  Park  street  Mall  was 

I  devoted  to  fluids,  punch,  egg-nogg  and  alcohol- 

ic  beverages,  in  every  shape,  and  of  every  col- 

|or,  variety  and  strength;    Beacon  street  Mall 

I  and  Charles  street  were  devoted  to  games,  wheels 

of  fortune,  dice   tables,    "black -joke," '  props 

thimble-rig,  &c.     Our  colored  brethren  presided 

I  mostly  at  these  tables  and  these  games,  and  as 

j  may  be  imagined  all  sorts  of  devices  and  schemes 

were  resorted  to  by  those  outside    the   ring 

!  "spoil  the  Philistines,"  and  as  you  would  pass  a 

I  "prop-ring,"  you  would  hear  the  jroprietor  cry 

I  out,  at  inteivals,  •'No-gemvam  allowed  in  this 

(ring  with  tar  on  his  heel!"    The  money  pm 

down  in  the  ring  was  placed  upon  the  ground 

and  any  person  will  see  the  eff'ect  upon  the  money 

if  a  colored  brother  was  strolling  round  about  in 

that  ring  with  a  small  dab  of  tar  on  the  ball  of 

I  his  foot.    Hence  the  cry,  which  became  a  com- 

I  mon  by-word. 

SHARP   MERCANTILE   PRACTICE. 

An  old  Boston  merchant,  writing  to  the  editor 
of   The  Commercial  Bulletin  in  allusion  to 
the    sketches    of   the  commercial  and  trading 
houses  of  the  old  town,  tells  a  good  story  of  two 
ofhis  old  friends,  which  he  thinks  worthy  of 
being  remembered,  as  an  evidence  of  the  shrewd- 
ness of  our  old  merchants.    Early  in  the  present 
century,  Mr.  Sam'l   Torrey,  father  of  Messrs. 
Samuel  and  Charles  Torrey  of  Boston,  was  in 
the  hardware  trade  in  Dock  square,  in  a  store 
which  is  still  in  possession  of  his  family.    Previ- 
ous  to  the  year  1815,  Mr.  Torrey  eave  up  this 
trade,  selling  his  stock  to  our  respected  old  mer- 
chant, Joseph  West,  who  has  since  in  turn  sold 
out  to  Mr.  William  Parkman,  who  carries  on  the 
busmess  upon  the  old  spot.    Mr.  Torrey  took  an 
Office  m  the  chambers,  and  went  into  the  impor- 
tation of   Calcutta  goods,  a  great  trade  then,  as 
we  had  few  or  no  cotton  factories,  and  the  East 
Indies  mostly  supplied  our  maikets.    About  this 
time,  an  old  and  valued  friend  of  the  narrator, 
Samuel  Fales,  for  many  years  President  of  the 
Union  Bank,  had  a  store  on  State  street,  about 
where  the  Bank  of  Mutual  Redemptioi  was  lately 
located,  and  jobbed  East  India  goods,  among 
other  tradings.    Very  suddenly  these  goods  haS 
changed  from  a  lively  demand  to  extreme  dull- 
ness, by  the  market  becoming  over-stocked,  and 
Mr.  Torrey  had  a  good  shipload  of  them  stowed 
away  in  the  lofts  of  his  Dock-square  warehouse. 
,  Some  time  afterwards  a  foreign  demand,  or  some 
,  other  cause,  brought  prices  up,  and  Tales,  who 

iZ.    7T  V^'^'^^^''  J^new  of  Mr.  Torrey's 
large  stock,  but  the  question  was  how  to  ap- 

'indeed  r\V'''''  application  would  have 
imduced  the  holder  to  make  inquiries,  and  this 
ijld  not  suit  Tales.    He  must  use  stratagem. 


/^- 


LAYING    THE   TRAIN. 

Mr.  Torrey  had  but  little  active  business,  and 
nearly  every  forenoon  was  to  be  seen  leaning  at 
'he  entrance  of  his  chambers,  looking  at  the 
passers-by,  as  the  narrator  has  often  seen  him. 
Fales  laid  his  plan.  Mr.  John  Odin  had  a  hard- 
j  ware  store  in  the  triangular  block  now  standing 
—the  southern  side  towards  FanueilHallj  the 
northern  towards  Union  street.  Fales  passed  by 
several  times  without  seeing  Mr.  Torrey,  but  one 
morning  he  was  there  in  his  doorway,  and  the 
sharp  one  passed  by  him  quickly  with  a  mere 
nod.  Torrey  sang  out,  "How  do  you  do,  Sam? 
Where  are  you  going,ithis  way  i  "Fales  stopped, 
and  answered,  "I  was  going  to  John  Odin's,  to 
buy  some  scupper  nails.  By  the  way,  have  you 
any  of  them  left?"  "I  don't  know,  Sam — let  us 
go  up-stairs,  and  see."  They  looked  over  all  his 
nail  bins,— found  ten-penny  nails,  six-penny  nails, 
&c.,  but  no  scupper  nails.  They  walked  back- 
ward and  forward,  chatting  pleasantly,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  loft  Fales  saw  bundles  of  goods 
stowed  away,  and  commenced  operations. 

"Hallo,  Torrey!  what  have  you  got  here?" 
"A  parcel  of  those  confounded  gurrahs,  or  what 
they  call  them,"  was  the  reply.  "Well,  you  have 
.'a  hard  bargain,"  said  Fales:  and,  changing  the 
'  subject,  soon  started  to  go,  but  stopped  after 
descending  one  or  two  stairs,  saying,  "Torrey,  I 
don't  know  but  I  can  help  you  get  rid  of  a  few 
bales,  if  you  will  sell  them  cheap.  What  will 
you  charge  a  rupee?  "which  was  the  way  of 
selling  East  India  goods.  Torrey  named  his 
price.  Fales  laughed  as  though  it  was  absurd, 
but  finally  said,— "If  you  have  a  mind  to  sell  me 

the  goods  at ,"(naming  a  price),  "  I  will  take 

the  mall,  and  pay  the  cash  for  them."  After  some 
deliberation,  Mr.  Torrey  said,  "Well,  Fales,  you 
shall  have  them.  I  have  kept  them  until  I  am 
tired  of  looking  at  them,  and  you  may  have 
them;  but  it  is  a  great  loss."  Fales  says,  "Giva 
us  a  bill  of  them  all,  I  will  send  in  the  money 
and  take  a  bale  of  each  description,  and  see  if 
uything  can  be  done  with  them."  The  bill  and 
he  sample  bales  were  delivered,— this  made  the 
bargain  secure,  and  Fales  was  triumphant. 

THE   EXPLOSION. 

At  this  time,  as  well  as  for  long  afterwards,  the 
firm  of  Thomas  K.  Jones  &  Co.  was  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Boston  auction  houses,  and  their 
office  and  warehouse  stood  where  is  now  the  Atlas 
Bank.  A  few  days  after  this  "fair  business  trans- 
action," Mr.  Torrey  was  quietly  walking  through 
Kilby  St.  at  about  3  P.  M.,  and  in  front  of  Jones 
&  Co.'s  office  saw  on  the  sidewalk,  as  if  exposed 
for  sale,  some  bales  of  East  India  goods,  partially 
opened,  and  upon  closer  view  he  saw  his  mark 
upon  them.  Going  into  the  office,  he  asked  a 
clerk  if  they  had  had  a  sale  that  day  of  those 
goods  on  the  sidewalk.  "Oh,  yes!"  said  the  clerk 
—"a  very  fine  sale."  "What  did  they  bring  a 
riapee?"  The  clerk  gave  the  price,  and  it  was 
just  fifty  per  cent  more  than  Mr.  Torrey  had  sold 
them  at.  He  stood  a  moment,  somewhat  wrathy, 
doubled  his  fist,  and,  sLaking  it,  said,  "Damn 
them  scupper  nails !" 

SAMUEL  FALES, 

the  hero  of  the  above  story,  at  about  the  opening 
of  the  present  century  ana  for  some  years  after- 
wards kept  a  dry  goods  store  at  No.  11  Cornhill 
iUSEaafeington  street).    He  was  one  of  the  first 

I  occupants  of  the  once  handsome  residences  in 
Colonnade  row.  He  was  for  many  years  con- 
nected in  trade  with  the  well-remembered  Samuel 
Sandford.who  came  here  from  Rhode  Island,  had 


a  store  on  Spear's  wharf  in  1803,  and  kept  in 
State  street  in  1805.  He  was  first  in  the  trade 
with  Africa,  which  was  rather  unpopular  in  Bos- 
ton, on  account  of  its  supposed  connection  with 
the  slave  trade,  and  Messrs.  Fales  &  Sandford,  as 
they  were  usually  termed  in  business  conversation, 
though  it  was  Understood  that  they  had  no  regu- 
lar partneK'shlp,  T^ere  largely  engaged  in  the 
African  and  East  India  trade,  and  were  very  suc- 
cessful. Fales  &  Sandford  were  very  extensive 
dealers  in  ivory  and  other  products  of  the  African 
coast.  Mr.  Sandford  was  a  large  owner  of  real- 
estate  in  Broctd  street  and  vicinity,  and  Mr.  John 
Foster,  who  Is  a  pfoprietar  of  many  estates  in 
that  locality,  married  his  daughter. 

In  EPisot)*;^ 
connected  pal'tially  tVith  the  family  of  Mr.  Fales, 
brings  to  mind  a  passage  in  the  life  of  a  lady 
who  for  many  years,— for  a  longer  time  than  any 
other  person,  was  Boston's  favorite  upon  iLs 
stage,  standing  without  a  rival.  Miss  Jane 
Henry,  afterwards  foir  a  shott  time  wife  of  Ml'. 
DrumiW.ond.  art  a^tor*  frord  wHoni.  sBe  Vi^as 
divorced  and  resrfmed  her  maiden  name,  became 
engaged  in  marriage  to  Andrew  Dunlap,  a  prom- 
inent lawyer  and  politician j  who  was  afterwards 
United  States  Attorney  fdr  this  iSistriet,  but  the 
engagement  was  not  palatable  to  Mr.  Dunlap's 
family.  His  father  was  an  Irishman,  who  had 
carried  on  a  brewery  in  Boston*  and  had  accumu- 
lated considerable  property.  One  of  the  reports 
at  the  time  •^^aSi  that  Mrs.  Dunlap  senior  offered 
Miss  llenry  $10,000  to  break  tne  engagement, 
which  she  refused  to  do.  The  engagement  was, 
however,  broken  off,  as  is  stated  below,  and  Mr, 
Dunlap  married  a  daught  r  of  Mr.  Fales,  a  beau- 
tiful :\ad  accomplished  J^oUng  lady,  distinguished 
in  her  time  as  a  rare  and  excellent  singer.  We 
give  below  a  slight  notice  of  the  lady  who  was 
admired  by  all  ages  and  dlasse^,  rGen  and  women, 
young  and  old;  She  performed  at  the  Old  Federal 
street  Theatre*  at  the  l"remotit,  at  New  York,  and 
afterwards  at  the  Boston  Museum,  and  probably 
has  more  admirers  living  now  than  any  other 
actress  who  eVer  appeared  in  Boston,  not  except- 
ing Fanny  Kemble,  and  to  them  a  short  tiotice  of 
the  two  ovations  paid  to  her  at  the  time  she  left 
the  stage  on  her  betrothal,  and  also  when  she 
rethrhea  to  it,  as  well  as  the  tributes  paid  to  her 
at  her  death,  will  not  be  unacceptable, 

MKS.   G.   H.   BARRETT. 

About  fifty  J^ears  ago,  Mrs.  Orummond,  previ- 
ously Miss  Jane  Henry^  and  afterward  Mrs.  Bar- 
ret*-,  received  a  raptudus  oration  in  the  federal 
street  theali'e  at  her  farewell  benefit,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  betrothal  to  Mr.  Andrew  Dunlap. 
The  house  was  filled  with  her  enthusiastic  friends 
and  admirers,  this  men  stpod  tip  While  applatid- 
ing,  and  the  women  waved  their  handkerchiets. 
Some  months  afterward,  when,  for  no  fault  of 
hersj  that  matrimonial  alliance  was  broken  off, 
she  reiurnied  to  the  stagej  aiid  received  a  similar 
reception  to  the  former  one,  with  a  still  more 
hearty  and  rapturous  greeting.  Mrs.  G.  H.  Bar- 
rett died  in  Boston  a  little  more  than  nineteen 
years  ago,  and  was  buried  at  Mount  Auburn  on 
the  24th  December,  1853.  The  Boston  Courier 
newspaper,  contained  the  following  Sketch  of 
her  last  appearance,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  B.  A. 
•Eaton,  a  theatrical  critic  of  that  day,  and  a  long 
titne  writer  for  the  press  in  prose  and  verse, 
written  immediately  after  the  funeral  of  that 
once  highly  accomplished  and  brilliant  actress, 
who  for  so  many  years  excited  the  wonder  and 


u 


adiuiration  of  the  dramatic  public,  botli  here  and 
elsewhere. 

THE   DEAD   ACTRESS. 

"Cased  closely  ia  a  silver-lined  coflln,  decked 
tastefully  with  wreaths  and  flowers,  and  sur- 
rounded by  weeping  friends,  there  lay  her  grace- 
ful form,  enrobed  in  white;  mute,  cold,  motion- 
less, and  pale  as  sculptured  marble.  The  beauti- 
ful features  indeed  were  plainly  recognized;  but, 
oh,  how  changed  was  their  expression  from  that 
of  living  loveliness!  The  silent  lips  had  returned 
their  last  sweet  smile  to  the  skies,  for  her  to  fol- 
it  after  Death's  ruthless  bridal;  the  gentle  music 
of  her  voles  was  hushed,  and  the  calmly  closed 
lips  had  veiled  the  lustrous  sunlight  of  her  radi' 
ant  eyes  forever.  Apart  fiom  these  mournful 
manifestations,  sickness,  sorrow,  and  heart-rend- 
ing disappointments  had  left  no  traces  of  their 
inflictions.  Age  had  not  withered  her,  for  her 
nnfurrowel  brow  and  lily  cheek  were  smooth 
and  fair  as  those  of  a  slumbering  child.  With 
aer  (lost  Pleiad)  life's  fitful  drama  of  light  and 
shadow  is  now  over;  its  changing  scenes  are 
ended;  the  last  sentence  is  uttered;  the  final  act 
is  made;  the  dark  curtain  dropped;  the  light 
is  put  out;  and  the  renowned  heroine  takes, 
at  last,  repose,  where  even  the  shadow  of  harm 
or  trouble  can  reach  her,  nevermore.  She  rests 
in  dreamless  sleep,  forgetdng  all,  though  not 
by  all  forgot.  But  the  stern  conquerer  hugs 
the  beauteous  casket  only  in  his  icy  arms,  and 
vainly  claims  the  victory.  The  mental  treasure 
has  escaped  his  thrall,  and  sweetly  smiles  afar. 
j  "There  seems  to  be  something  quite  prophetic 
in  the  single  lines  from  the  part  of  Hamlet's 
"Fair  Ophelia,"  which  used  to  be  spoken  with 
such  sweet  and  touching  tenderness  by  that  de- 
'  servedly  popular  and  gifted  lady,  Mrs.  Barrett : 
" 'There's  a  rosemary ; 
That's  for  remembrance.  Pray  you,  love,  remember! 
There's  one  for  you,  and  hero's  some  for  me.' 

"The  rosemary  of  her  past  exquisite  grace  and 
charms  (now  shrouded  in  the  tomb)  recalls  to 
memory  her  eventful  life  of  mingled  joys  and 
sorrows,  which  is  closed  at  last,  and  rounded  by 
a  sleep.  These  hastily  recorded  reminiscences 
of  a  most  remarkable  woman  may  not  be  un- 
welcome to  many  of  our  readers,  who  can  re- 
member her  as  she  was  in  the  zenith  of  her  pro- 
fessional glory.  Nearly  forty  years  since,  the  late 
Tragedian,  Charles  H.  Eaton,  styled  her  one  of 
the  bright  particular  stars  of  the  theatrical  firm- 
;-ment;  the  celebrated  Fanny  Kemble  admired 
Mrs.  Barrett's  personal  beauty,  and  said  she  had 
the  finest  cut  features  that  she  had  ever  seen  on  ^ 
the  stage.'  1 

i     On  the  marble  monument  erected  to  Mrs.  Bar- 
I  rett's  memory,  at  M  )unt  Auburn  cemetery,  are 
these  lines  from  Shakespeare's  play  of  "Cymbe- 
line,"  Act  4th,  Scene  2d : 
!  "  With  fairest  flowers,  while  Summer  l^st?, 
We'll  sweeten  thy  sid  grave.    Thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  flower  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose,  nor 
The  azured  hare-be  1',  like  thy  veins;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantnie,  which  not  to  slander 
Oat-rivalled  not  thy  charms ; 

Yea,  and  furred  mo's,  besides;  when  flowers  are  none, 
To  winter-ground  thy  corse '." 
p  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  fitting  honors  were 
T)aid  to  the  departed  performer.  Many  of  the 
present  "theatre-goers"  will  doubtless  recollect 
the  charming  style  in  which  (a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago)  she  rendered  the  interesting  part,  writ- 
ten for  her,  in  Oliver  C.  Wyman's  play  of  "Where 
there's  a  Will,  there's  a  Way."  In  this  con- 
nection a  pleasant  incident  is  called  to  mind, 
which  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  It  occurred 
oa  a  "benefit  night,"  just  before  her  departure 
for  the  Park  Theatre  in  New  York,  it  being  the 
close  of  one  of   her  successful  Boston  engage- 


I  ments,  in  which  she  was  particularly  distm- 
'  guished,  in  the  characters  of  "Nina"  and  "The- 
1  rese."  At  the  end  of  the  piece  a  splendid  bou- 
I  quet  of  choice  flowers,  and  a  wreath  of  myrtle 
I  and  roses,  was  thrown  on  the  stage,  from  one  of 
the  boxes,  when  an  actor  took  them  up,  and 
after  first  placing  the  flowers  in  the  lady's  hand, 
next  very  gallantly  crowned  her  with  the  garland, 
amid  deafening  plaudits  from  the  crowded  au- 
j  dience,  while  the  green  curtain  was,  with  a  mod- 
;  erate  speed,  descending  on  the  scene.  It  was 
'  said,  next  day,  in  tbe  green-room,  that  under 
)  the  ribbon  of  the  bouquet  was  hidden  a  small 
card,  bearing  this  inscription  : 

"Laly,  adieu !  and  now  around 
I  Thy  queenly  brow  the  wreath  is  bound, 

;  There  let  each  clustering  leaflet  cling, 

And  fan  thee  with  its  rosy  wing. 
No  charm  can  now  unseal  the  spell. 
'Nina,'  'Therese,'  farewell,  farewell!" 

R.    T.    PAINE,    THE   POET. 

rOh'e  anecdote  connected  with  Mr.  Paine,  as 
showing  his  remarkable  facility  of  composition, 
in  which  he  exceeded  most  other  writers,  and  also 
with  his  remarkable  and  popular  ode  to  "Adams 
and  Liberty,"  is  mentioned  to  the  writer,  and 
which  was  not  given  in  the  brief  sketch  of  him 
in  a  late  number.  When  he  had  finished  the  ode 
which  was  written  to  be  sung  at  our  National 

j  Anniversary,  he  tooK  the  manuscript  to  Major 
Ben.  Russell  of  the  Columbian  Centinel,  who  was 

;  greatly  delighted  with  it,  but  the  Major's  admira- 
tion for  the  great  Hero  of  the  Revolution  would 

\  not  prevent  him  from  suggesting  that  no  patriotic 
song  was  perfect  that  did  not  have  in  it  an  allu- 
sion to  Washington.  The  suggestion  pleased  the 
poet  so  much,  that  he  sat  down  in  the  Centinel 
office,  and  wrote  the  following  additional  stanza, 
which  was  always  considered  the  very  gem  of  the 

I  ode,  and  which  was  inssrtol  as  the  last  verse  but 
one. 
"  Should  the  Tempest  of  War  overshadow  our  land, 

I     Its  bolts  could  ne'er  rend  Freedoms  temple  assunder, 

:  For  unmoved  at  its  portal  would  Washington  stand, 

i     And  repulse  with  his  Brand,  the  assaults  of  the 
thunder. 

j        His  sword  from  the  sleep 

Of  its  scabbard  wDuld  leap. 
And  conduct  with  its  point  every  flash  to  the  deep. 
For  ne'er  shall  the  sons  of  Columbia  be  slaves, 
While  the  earth  bears  a  plant  or  the  sea  rolls  its 
waves." 
The  last  two  lines  were  the  chorus. 
This  verse  had  a  peculiar  run  of  popular  favor 
which  has  never  been  accorded  to  any  stanza 
before  or  since  it  was  written.  All  the  crockery 
ware  used  at  that  time  in  America  came  from 
Europe,  and  this  verse  was  sent  over  to  be  in- 
scribed upon  pitchers  manufactured  for  the 
American  market,  in  the  midst  of  handsome  and 
appropriate  patriotic  emblems.  Almost  every 
respectable  family,  of  the  various  stations  of  life, 
had  one  at  least  of  the^e  national  pitchers,  which 
was  preserved  with  great  care  by  the  mothers  or 
grandmothers  of  the  present  generation.  On  the 
Fourth  of  July,  for  which  occasion  the  ode  was 
written,  the  pitcher  was  filled  with  good  lemon 
punch,  by  the  head  of  the  family,  for  punch  in 
those  non-temperance  days,  was  a  necessity, 
which  very  few  would  forego.  Fires,  removals, 
careless  servants,  and  untoward  accidents,  have 
probably  demolished  all  of  them  before  this;  but 
throughout  New  England  generally  they  were 
highly  prized,  and  many  a  li/ing  man  and  even 
woman  can  remember  the   thrilling  stanza   as 

lUmong  the  earliest  of  their  poetical  readings. 


// 


MAT  INSPECTION  AND  SHAM  FIGHT. 

By  two  of  the  clock,  in  the  afternoon,  the  troop 
had  dined,  and  the  arrangements  for  the  sham 
flght  were  perfected.  That  portion  Of  the  force 
to  act  as  '•  British**  •sVad  told  otf,  and  that  in- 
tended to  represent "  Yankees"  was  in  position. 
One  or  the  other  of  the  parties  wns  supposed  to 
be  intrenched  upon  the  hill  near  the  Frog-pond, 
and  it  was  to  he  the  endeavor  of  the  ether  to 
carry  theSe  intrebctimeuls,  afad  possess  the 
ground,  men,  and  material  of  the  "enemy." 
To  each  side  was  allowed  an  equal  portion  of 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  and  the  battle 
began,  the  officers  and  men  on  either  side  doing 
their  best  to  get  advantage  of  the  "foe."  The 
fight  Was  ushaily  begun  tjy  the  attillei-yt  and  the 
canhonaUihg  was  sometimes  very  destructive  to 
the  glass  in  the  windows  of  Beacon  and  Park 
streets  and  Coloanade  Row.  This  was  followed  by 
charges  of  the  infantry  and  horse,  and  for  a 
time  there  was  a  very  decent  representation  of  a 
bat,tle,  in  miniature;  bf  HoUrse  thefe  was  some 
real  fighting,  for  both  sides  sought  to  make 
prisoners,  and  in  close  quarters  many  hard  blows 
were  given  and  returned,  and  bloody  noses  and 
black  eyes  were  the  natural  consequences. 
'  While  the  flght  was  going  oa  attiotig  the  trOops, 
the  North-end  boys  and  the  Southendets  were 
"  having  it  Oiit"  among  theitiseltpsi  and 

from  the  "Hill,"  as  it  was  called  in  fhose  days, 
were  acting  as  a  guerrilla  force,  picking  up  the 
wounded  on  the  outskirts.  We  have  seen  a 
stout,  buck  darkey  "  come  at"  a  small  fellow 
with  his  head,  ram  fashion,  hit  him  full  in  the 
"  bread  basket,*'  fttld  doul^le  feim  ijp  like  a  jack- 
knife;  the  defence  for  this  attack  was  to  bring 
the  knee  smartly  up,  and  take  the  darkey  on  the 
nose,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  the  toe  of  the ' 
boot  in  contact  wit;h  hjs  slJJn-borie,  Aehilles 
was  vhlnei-atJle  in  riis  heei;  the  seat  of  life  in 
the  negro  of  that  day  seemed  to  be  in  his  "shin." 
At  all  events  nothing  could  be  found  which 
would  so  completely  demoralize  him  for  the 
time.  Apropos  to  the  "butting"  propensity  of  the 
negro,  may  be  told  a  short  anecdote.  Many 
I  years  ago  the  Writer  was  in  New  Orleans,  and 
one  day,  strolling  ilong  the  "  Levcfe,"  saw  a 
merchant  rebeivittg  froth  f*n  bb'ard  siiip  some 
casks  of  cheeses,  one  cask  of  which  was  broken, 
and  the  cheeses  were  "lying  around  loose," 
which,  by  the  way,  seemed,  from  odor,  much  age 
and  keeping,  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  cheese. 

BUTTING   CHKESE, 

The  owner,  who  seemed  to  be  waggisiily  in- 
clined, said  he  would  giVe  a  cheese  to  any  tiegro 
who  Could  feuti:  a  dent  in  one.  A  large  cheese 
was  selected,  one  of  the  diameter  of  a  cheese 
cask  and  about  eight  inches  thick ;  it  was  set  up 
on  its  edge  on  a  |)ost  a  coiipie  of  feet  high,  and  a 
spry  "  nig"  selected  for  tiie  first  trial.  He  stood 
back  some  dozen  feet  for  a  run,  and  at  it  he  went, 
struck  the  cheese  full  in  the  middle,  and  was 
buried  in  it  to  the  shoulders !  Should  we  live  to 
the  age  of  Methuselah,  we  shall  never  forget  that 
darkey  when  his  head  was  withdrawn ;  it  looked 
like  a  great  cauliflower  ;moutli,noge,eye3  and  wool 
filled  with  the  unctious  matter.  He  was  allowed 
for  his  pains  to  carry  away  the  remains,  which 
he  did,— all  that  did  not  walk  aWay  ot  erawl  off 
itself;  - 


DKAWING  BLdOD. 

Coming  north  from  that  visit,  we  had  on  our 
boat,  up  the  river,  a  troop  of  slaves  going  to  a 
plantation  near  Memphis.  The  mosquitos  or 
gallinippersj  as  they  were  balledj  Were  In  clo'uds 
about  usj  atid  Were  f ery  thirsty,  fhe  captain 
of  the  boat  said  he  would  give  any  negro  two 

,  picayunes  who  would  strip  himself  and  lie  down 
in  the  sun  ten  minutes.    No  sooner  said  than 

)  done;  down  went  a  strapping  fellow,  stripped  to 
the  hide;  the  captain,  watch  in  one  hand  and  a 
light  cane  In  the  other,  was  walking  fore  and 
aft.  Five,  six,  and  seven  minutes  had  expired 
and  "nig,"  who  was  boUnd  to  win,  was  fairly 
covered  with  the  "  nippers/'  when  the  captain 
as  he  walked  by  the  "  galley"  that  time,  placed 
the  steel  ferrule  of  his  cane  in  the  fire^  and  as  he 
walked  back  just  touched  "nig"  otx  the  back 
with  it,  who,  as  he  jumped  to  his  feet,  clapped 
his  hand  to  the  partj  and  cried,  "  D,  Cap.'  if  it 
had  not  been  for  that  last  one,  I'd  have  had  your 
money  sartin."  As  it  was,  he  was  aUowed  to 
carry  off  the  money. 

THE  OLD   SEA  FENCIBLES. 

But  to  return  to  our  troops,  who  have  been  left 
fighting  altogether  too  long  without  their  ciiron- 
icler,— the  rattle  of  musket?,  the  crack  of  ;i^' 
the  roar  of  artillery,  and  the  clash  of  saW 
with  the  cries  of  the  combatants,  combined  to 
make  a  very  effective  picture  of  a  real  battle 
Who  remembers  the  company  of  "Sea  Fencibles '' 
as  it  was  called,  which  sometimes  took  a  part  in 
these  "trainings"?    It  was  formed  during  the 
war  of  1812,  and  was  composed  of  officers  of  our 
merchant  marine,  who  were  laid  up  in  port  by 
the  embargo  placed  upon  their  business  by  the 
war.    The  uniform  of  the  corps  was  a  leather 
hat,  glased,  Upoh  the  front  of  which  was  painted 
the  State  arms  and  an  anchor,-a  sailor's  round 
jacket,  white  drilling  pants,  and  a  belt  and  cut- 
lass.    They  had,  beside,  a  battery  of  brass  field- 
pieces,  caissons,  and  a  peculiar  light  carriage 
with  a  semi-circular  top,  around  which  were 
carried  a  supply  of  boarding  pikes  and  axes 
As  we  remember  them,  they  were  a  fine  body 
of  men,  and  could  be  relied  on  for  any  service 
by  land  or  sea.  We  believe,  that,  during  the  War 
they,  with  other  Boston  dompahies,  to  arched  from 
point  to  point,  -  Salem,  Newburyport,  and  other 
exposed  seaports,  which  were  occasionally  threat- 
ened by  the  enemy's  cruisers.    Their  battery  of 
field  guns  had  a  history  which  we  cannot  relate 
but  remember  that  they  were  covered  with  some 
mscriptions  in  raised  letters  cast  in  or  wrought 
upon  tnem.    Very  few  of  the  members  can  now 
survive;  the  only  one  known  to  the  writer  is  the 
genial  Mr.  Charles  W.  Lovett,  who  has  been  for 
so  many  years  a  most  respected  official  in  our 
otate  House. 

HEAVr  ARTILLERY. 

A  Single  word  may  be  said  in  relation  to  an- 
other arai  of  the  service  in  those  days.  The 
heavy  artillery,  of  which  there  was  a  battalion 
of  some  four  companies.  One,  the  Columbian 
Artillery,  was  in  early  days  stationed  near  Copp's 
fldl,  after  that  in  Cooper  street.  Their  arms  I 
were  a  battery  of  ten-pounders,  brass,  on  heavy  I 
carriages,  and  the  men,  who  marched  on  foot  ' 

ZJ/™'.^  Z''^  ^'^^^"  '^"'^^>  '^^y  Pr««e°ted  a  I 
very  formidable  appearance,  and  were  calculated  ' 

l^'!f"^'  '''^^''-  I'  ^^^  a  great  treat  to 
the  North-end  boys  to  be  allowed  to  attend  the 
annual  target  practice  of  this  corps,  which 
usually  took  place  at  South  Boston  Point,  and  a 
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portion  ot  tde  targets,  wbieb  were  prepared 
with  some  pains,  and  preserved  with  ^reat  care 
•for  many  years  in  the  old  armory,  would  have 
done  credit  to  veteran  artilJerists.  It  is  not  re- 
membered when  the  military  law  of  the  State 
was  revised,  but  these  ward  organizations  we  ' 
have  spoken  of  "went  out"  somewhere  about' 
'28  or '30,  and  their  memories  were  kept  green 
a  few  years  longer  by  such  organizations  as  the 
North-end  "True-Blues,"  which  have  paraded 
within  eight  or  ten  years,  and  the  "  Berry  street 
Rangers,"  which  made  their  last  parade  under 
the  late  Major  General  McNeil,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  "Lnrfdy's  Lane,"  where  he  was  •wounded 
and  from  which  he  brought  away  the  stiff  leg 
which  he  so  gallantly  won  and  so  honorably 
wore  so  many  years.  The  General,  at  the  com- 
plementary parade  we  speak  of,  wore  the  same 
cocked  hat,  uniform,  and  arms  he  used  and  car- 
ried at  Lundy's  Lane  and  other  battles.  General 
McNeil  was  a  man  of  commanding  presence 
sturdy,  six  feet  and  three  or  four  inches,  and  to  i 
the  last  was  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  He  was  for 
many  of  his  later  years  connected  with  the 
Boston  Custom  House.  ' 

THE   "BEERY   STREET  EANGEES"  j' 

were  once  commanded  by  the  late  Larkin  Snow  I 
Esq.,  who  will  be  remembered  as  the  man  so  ! 
long  sought  for,  as  he  who  "struck  Billy  Patter- 1 
son."  The  title  was  earned  at  the  famous  Broad 
street  riot,  in  or  at  which  time  Mr.  Snow  was  an 
officer  in  the  Rifle  Rangers,  and  while  the  com- 
pany was  on  duty  at  the  riot  aforesaid,  he  had 
occasion  to  suppress  an  unruly  Irishman,  a 
I  "broth  of  a  boy"  from  Tipperary  who,  filled  with 
fighting-whiskey,  was  making  himself  obnox- 
ious to  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Mr.  Snow  hit  him  a  sharp  rao  or  two, 
which  brought  him  "to  grass,"  he  jumped  to  his' 
feet  in  a  white  heat,  demanding  of  every  one 
"Who  struck  Billy  Patterson  ?"  and  while  the  cry 
was  in  his  mouth,  Mr.  Snow,  who  was  a  man  of 
six  feet  two,  presented  himself  as  the  individual 
in  question,  Paddy  looked  up  at  him,  measur- 
ing his  whole  length  with  his  eye,  taking  stock 
of  his  bone  and  sinew  also,  reached  out  his  arm, 
and  said,  as  he  shook  the  hand,  "Deed  and  indeed', 
is'd  you.  Captain  Snow  ?  more  power  to  your 
elbow!" 

The  sham  battle  has  in  the  mean  time  ended, 
the  troops  have  received  the  thanks  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, been  dismissed  to  their  respect- 
ive commanders  and  marched  to  their  company's 
headquarters,  leaving  the  field  to  the  posse  of 
old-fashioned  constables,  who,  under  the  com- 
mand of  High  Constable  Reed,  were  picking  up 
the  "drunk  and  disorderly"  remaining  on  the 
ground. 

OLD   REED, 

Who  remembers  Constable  Reed,— whom  we 
have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  before  in  these 
sketches,— "Old  Reed,"  as  he  was  called,  the 
great  thief-taker  of  the  day,  and  the  terror  to  all 
evil-doers?  At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  he 
was  a  man  of  about  sixty  years,  very  tall,  and 
spare  in  flesh,  but  full  of  muscle  and  of  great 
strength.  Those  of  us  who  can,  will  remember 
the  blue  broad  ctoth  coat  and  brass  buttons,  and 
the  bandana  handkerchief,  which  in  all  weathers 
he  wore  around  his  neck.  With  the  late  Judge, 
Peter  0.  Thatcher,  upon  the  bench,  and  old  Reed 
for  his  executive  officer,  there  was  really  no  reet 
for  the  wicked.  Off  duty,  Mr,  Reed  was  as  quiet, , 
affable,  gentlemanly  a  man  as  could  be  found  in  a  i 


day's  march,  and  with  a  heart  as  full  of  pity, 
and  as  easily  moved,  as  a  woman's,  but  when  on 
duty,  with  the  "bandana"  mounted  to  its  position, 
the  rogue  upon  whose  track  he  had  fairly  got 
could  "leave  hopfe  behind  Mm,"  for  *hen  there 
was  nb  let  up,  no  Werhy; 

TUB   BOSTON  TRKCliMEN. 

Beside  the  military  of  the  day,  there  was  an 
organization  which  made  some  noise  in  the  world, 
and  used  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  boys  of 
all  ages  on  the  occasion  of  their  annual  parade, 
which  was  on  Commencement  df^J  usually.  We 
fefer  to  the  "Boston  Truckmen"  no  called,  VliC 
to  the  numjber  of  some  hundreds,  would  antiually 
assemble,  dressed  in  darli  pantWrtons;  clnpn  white 
linen  frocks,  dark  hats  with  cockades,  or  rosettes, 
•with  thweselves  and  their  horses  gayly  bedecked 
with  ribbons,  atid  ri^e,  under  officers  elected  by 
theftlSfelTeS;  to  fJambridge  or  V/fttertown,  where 
a  dinner  was  provided.  The  horses  they  used 
were  generally  those  they  worked  in  their  teams, 
not  much  for  style,  but  great  for  bone  and  sinew. 
This  organization  was  a  great  feature  for  years, 
and  was  commanded  in  turn  by  Messrs.  Spurr, 
Wentworthj  Foryistall,  Coy  and  other  well-re- 
membered in?,stfet^teattist6fs.  Their  headquarters 
were  at  the  northerly  end  of  Eroarj  sireei;  -where 
they  assembled  to  "form."  The  Legislature  was 
petitioned  several  times  to  give  a  charter  to  the 
organization  and  to  constitute  it  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  j  but  for  sortie  reason  it  always  declined 
to  allow  the  boys  to  carry  ariiis,  £lnd  as|  at  about 
the  time  the  "Truckmen"  disbanded,  the  'Lan- 
cers" were  chartered,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
the  elegant  and  effective  company  of  National 
Lancers,  long  the  pride  of  our  city,  was  the  cul- 
mination of  the  military  spirit  so  many  years 
fostered  by  the  '*Boston  Truckmen."  The  first 
occasibn  the  Lancers  had  td  saddle  theif  horses 
iar,  active  settifcdj  after  they  #ere  fcharteted,  was 
at  the  "Broad  street  riot"  above  spdlieli  of.  The 
truckmen  were  also  always  ready  for  a  turn-out 
on  great  special  occasions.  At  the  grand  recep- 
tion of  President  Munroe,  and  afterwaiuS  of 
General  Lafayette,  in  Boston,  and  upon  the  cele- 
bration of  the  seifpnd  ceiiteilniat  anni-^^ersary  of ' 
the  settlement  of  Boston,  they  formed  a  marked 
feature  in  the  programmes. 

BROAD   STREET  EIOT. 

We  hare  onfte  er  twice;  in  these  papers,  referred 
to  the  Broad  street  riot.  It  oceufred  on  tTune 
eleventh,  1837,  under  Mayor  Eliot's  Adminis- 
tration, and  was  occasioned  by  the  endeavor  of 
an  engine  company  to  cross  the  line  of  an  Irish 
funeral  procession.  The  company  was  on  its  rapid 
way  to  a  3re,  and  perhaps  felt  that  the  emergen- 
cy justified  thes  proceeding.  I'he  men  on  the 
ropes  wete  ^.ttacked  by  the  *'nioufnefs,"  and  nat- 
urally responded  to  the  attention,  when  shilla- 
lays,  sticks  and  stones  were  met  by  speaking- 
trumpets  and  hose-spanners,  and  a  very  lively 
fight  was  concocted  upon  the  spot.  Each  party 
was  re»enforced,  when  the  "mourners"  fell  back 
Dn  tHeif  entrenchments,  vis.,  thP  upper  or  south- 
erly end  of  Broad  street,  where  it  entered  Sea 
street  (now  Federal).  la  those  days.  Broad  street 
from  Howe's  T7h.arf  to  Rea  street  was  as  densely 
packed  with  our  Irish  fello-\'i^-citizens  as  mackerel 
csre  in  a  barrel,  and  as  this  street  was  entered,  the 
families  who  occupied  the  hollies  along  the  route 
hearing  the  sounds  of  battle,  andi  like  the  war 
horse  of  the  scriptures,  "snufiing  It  iip  afar  off," 
seized  such  implements  and  missiles  as  came 
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handy,   bricks,   fire-irons,   shovels  aad    tones 
crockery  utensils,   and,  further  on  in  the  fiaii/ 
articles  of  furniture,  chairs,  tables  and  feather 
<)eds  and  beds  df  stUt,  and,  late*  still,  afticles 
of  domestic  econonly,  as  fl  re-Wood,  coai   cab 
bages,  turnips  and  potatpe;s  fiew  to  the  vvindows 
and  stood  ready  for  offence  or  defence     As  the 
"moiirners'    retreated  dovvn  Broad  sihet  thev 
were  closely  followed  by  the  van  of  the  firemen 
who  were  saluted  the  instant  they  appeared  by  a 
storm  of  the  missiles  aforesaid,  which  storm  was 
too  hot  to  be  agreeable,  especialiy  as  some  fire- 
arms had  somehow  c;ot  mixed  in  the  fight  and 
fire  and  lead  was  being  delivered  upon  the  bi'dies 
of  the  men  in  the  street.   Rendered  furious  by  this 
"unfair  fighting,"  the  firemen  "rallied  by  teas 
I  «ad  twenties,"  and  "went  for"  the  hoi^ses  out  of 
which   the   shots   came,    and,  as  might  be  said 
I  "gutted"  them  instanter-,  ' 

I    In  !he  riisiin  tlrfie  t!ie  alaM  feells  soilnded:  the 
Mayor  and  city  officials  were  on  the  spot,  and 
with  the  pohcyconstables  of  the  day  were  doing 
all  they  could  to  suppress  the  riot,  which  had 
grown  to  fdroiidabie  prdpOrtions;    The  Mayor 
read  tlie  riot  act  (he  might  as  well  have  read  one 
of  doctor  Isaac  Watts's  hymns),  and  finally  the 
military  were  called  out,  and  this  force  succeeded 
towai-ds   thb   aose   5f   the  day.  in  establishing 
something  like  order.  When  a  sufiicient  force  had 
arrived   in   State,   near   Broad  street,  muskets 
were  loaded,  bayonets  fixed,  and  a  body  of  the 
mihtary  charged  along  the  Street,  followed  by 
anothei-  bodV  who  posted  strong  guards  at  the 
iBjersectjpg  streets,  and  this  succeeded  iq  clear- 
ing  Broad  street.    The  rest  of  the  work  was  easy 
When  the  rioters  were  separated,  they  were  sup- 
pressed in   detail.    The   military   remained  on 
guard  all  night  and  most  of  the  next  day,  and 
for  a  week  after  were  at  the  armories  in  Faneuil 
Hall  during  the  nights,  and  when  they  were  fin- 
ally allowed  to  separate  it  was  with  an  under* 
stood  code  of  Qignalg,   which  was  to  call  them 
together  instantly,  by  night  or  day. 

DIVISIOK  MUSTER. 

In  addition  to  ihe  "May  training"  and  other 
regimental  and  brigade  inspections,  there  was 
the  annual  division  muster,  which  usually  oc- 
curred in  the  Fall  of  the  year,  and  the  scene  of 
the  muster  of  the  division,  the  headquarters  of 
which  in  Boston  was  Boston  Common.  In  the 
days  of  the  old  militia,  this  occasion  was  usually 
that  of  a  "good  warm  time,"  as  the  late  Eev. 
Father  Taylor  tised  to  sdy  of  the  Methodist  camp 
theetings.  Attached  to  the  First  or  Boston  Divis- 
ion, were  many  out-of-town  companies,  which 
oftener  than  otherwise  came  into  town  the  day 
before,  in  season  to  get  their  camp  pitched,  and 
the  dust  ofi',  and  to  be  ready  for  the  duties  of  the 
day,  which  commenced  at  dawn.  In  those  days 
the  trees  were  not  as  thick  upon  the  Common  as 
now.  The  present  parade  ground,  as  has  been  said, 
was  a  little  better  than  a  bog.  Charles  street, 
from  the  Mill-dam  to  Brighton  street,  was  a  mere 
marsh,  which  was  occupied  for  a  considerable  of 
its  length  by  two  or  more  rows  of  wooden  build- 
ings used  as  rope-walks.  The  northerly  end  of 
the  Common  was  then  used  for  the  exercises  and 
parade  of  troops-who  did  their  own  guard  duty^ 
and  established  their  lines,  by  the  inner  wooden 
fences,  on  Beacon  and  Park  streets,  and  Colon- 
nade row.  On  these  occasions  the  troops  were 
expected  to  appear  la  heavy  marching  order; 
that  is,  with  their  full  equipments,— knapsacks. 


blankets,  haversacksj  ana  Canteens.  The  latter 
intended  tot  water,  were  usually  brought  full  of 
something  more  potent,  the  effect  of  which  was 
early  seen,  and  continued  through  the  day 

The  soldiers  were  expected  to  bring  thdr  own 
rations,  which  most  of  the  out-of-town  compa 
nies  and  the  un-uniformed  militia  of  the  town 
usually  did,  unless,  as  in  some  cases,  they  saw  fit 
to  depend  on  the  baked  pork  and  beans  cold 
corned  beef  and  so  forth,  which  were  disp;ns  d  I 
at  the  booths  in  the  adjacent  malls.  The  uni 
formed  town  companies  either  had  a  dinner  ore 
pared  at  their  marquees  upon  the  Common  or  i 
were  allowed  to  march  off  the  ground  to  some 
hotel  or  tavern,  where  they  could  spend  the  hour 
allowea  more  satisfactorily,  it  was  expected 
that  the  General  in  command  would  have  a  "cold 
spread  in  his  headquarters  marquees,  to  which 
I  tbe  field  and  staff  oiQcers  would  be  invited. 

GESEKAL  CEANE'S  MUSTER 

I     On  some  occasions  the  custom  of  mustering 
upon  the  Common  in  town  was  departed  from 

iT^  ^^\?-!7'''''''  ""^"^^  ^«  ordered  elsewhere.' 
Thus  in  182T,  or  thereabouts,  we  were  ordered  to 
[muster  for  three  days  at  Dedham.  and  General 
(  Crane,  the  commander,  incurred  the  displeasnre 
of  many  of  his  Division,  by  this  order  and  by 
some  stringent  rules  which  he  laid  down  for  their 
guidance,  one  of  which  was  that  no  liquor  wa 
to  be  allowed  in  the  encampment  or  uponTh 
I  field.  Dedham  was  farther  from  Boston  then 
I  than  atpresent :  that  is,  there  was  no  railroad  and 
every  foot  of  the  long  ten  miles  had  to  be  marched 
over  and  back,  and  if  any  person  thinks  tMs 
was  a  mere  joke  to  carry  a  heavy  musket  and 
other  equipments,  weighing  perhaps  twenty-five 
er  thirty  pounds,  twenty  miles,  thorugh  the  dust 

the  nrst  thing  was  to  find  some  fluid  with  which 
to  lave  the  outer  and  inner  man.    For  the  first  it  i 
was  decently  easy,  for  the  second  it  was  indecen  - ' 
ly  hard,-no  beer,  no  ale,  no  larger,  for  lacker 
was  not;  no  old  Medford;  no  old  B^urbont 
l^'T^r  «^^°^P^j,^o  ingenuity  could  find 
gm,  and  there  was  no  brand  of  brandy.    Accord 
ing  to  the  general's  orders,  this  was  to  be  a  "tem- 
perance muster"  from  first  to  last,  and  any  per- 
sou-found  with  liquors  in  his  possession  was  to 
be  summarily  dealt  with.    To  endure  this  state 
of  things  for  three  whole  days  and  nights  did 
not  comport  with  the  notions  of  right  and  pre 
prietyof  a  majority  of  the  men. 

OLD   CUSTOMS. 

Be  it  known  that  we  are  writing  of  a  time 
when  m  almost  every  house  in  Boston  there  was 
a  piece  of  furniture  called  a  side-board,  upon 
which  was  displayed  an  array  of  decanters,  con- 
taining fluids  of  all  colors  and  strength,  and  the 
first  duty  of  the  head  of  the  family  was  to  in- 
vite any  one  who  honored  him  with  a  visit  to 
help  himself  to  some  refreshments.  Among 
these  decanters  was,  in  old-fashioned  houses,  one 
known  as  the  "minister's  bottle."  In  those  days, 
as  now.  the  minister  was  expected  to  visit  his 
pan^hioners  as  often  as  he  could,  and  at  every 
^Tl  ,7^'  ''''^"'^'^  to  drink  spirit  or  wine, 
celebrated  dinne  in  a  neighboring  town,  who 
had  been  making  a  round  of  visits  on  an  after- 
I  noon,  and  who  was  to  hold  forth  at  evening 
ZTV^'^-  ^3^  tJ^«  time  he  got  to  the 
vestry  he  was  considerably  overcome  by  the  hos- 
£^  •''  P^"'«'"oners,  and  when  he  was 
feeady  to  give  out  the  hymn  he  said.  "You  will 


sing  the  six  hundred  and  nineteenth  hymn." 
The  head  chorister  arose,  astounded  at  the  num- 
ber of  the  hymn,  and  said,  "  Reverend  sir,  there 
are  not  so  many  hymns."  "  Then  sin.^  as'many 
as  there  are,"  said  his  reverence."  The  services 
were  concluded  abruptly,  and  the  old  gentleman 
took  after  occasion  to  apologize. 

I.V. 

THK   STRIPED   PIG, 

Such  being  the  habit  of  the  people,  the  custom 
of  the  time,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  General's 
order  of  "no  liquor,"  at  this  great  muster 
and  gretieral  training,  was  a  great  blow  at  the 
"liberty  of  the  suhjict;"  growls,  "both  loud  and 
deep"  began  to  resound  about  the  field,  when 
towards  noon  of  the  first  day,  a  change  came 
over  the  face  of  things.  Smiling  countenances 
were  occasionally  seen,  jokes  began  to  be  bandied 
about,  and  theqxiestioa— "Have  you  been  to  see 
the  pig?"  was  often  asked.  Looking  into  the 
matter  a  little  closer,  it  appeared  that  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  field,  a  man  had  erected  a  booth  in 
which  he  advertised  to  exhibit  a  wonderful 
"striped  pig,"  everybody  seemed  to  be  going  to 
see  this  great  natural  curiosity,  and  it  was 
observed  by  those  standing  around  ihat  all  those 
who  came  out  seemed  to  be  wiping  their  months. 
Entering  the  booth,  sure  enough  there  was,  tied 
to  a  stake  by  the  hind  leg  a  large  hog,  painted 
with  black  stripes,  zebra  fashion,  to  see  which 
the  charge  was  a  shilling.  In  the  rear  of  the 
booth  were  sundry  kegs,  bottles  and  demijohns, 
either  c;f  which  could  be  "sampled,"  by  giving  : 
up  the  ticket  of  admission,  and  it  was  astonish-  \ 
ing  to  see  the  curiosity  of  the  men  to  see  this  pig.  J 
Some  of  them  went  in  a  half  dozen  times  a  day 
during  the  muster.  The  secret  was  carefully 
kept  from  the  General,  but  for  years  after  when, 
one  who  had  performed  that  campaign  met  a 
fellow  soldier,  and  said,  "Jet  us  go  and  see  the 
pig,"  it  was  understood  without  further  words. 

General  Crane  was  highly  censured  by  the  sol- 
duTi  for  ordering  them  so  far  from  home,  and 
was  the  fubj<  ct  of  many  caricatures  and  lam- 
poons.  One  remembered  is  a  horse,  with  a  crane's 
neck  and  head,  with  the  motto,  "On  the  road  to 
Dedham."  Until  after  the  advent  of  railroadi*, 
no  other  divit-ion  muster  was  attempted  out  of 
the  city.  Our  brigade  was  ordered  to  encamp 
on  one  of  the  hills  in  Roxbury  about  1833.  The 
companies  all  marched  to  the  ground  and  re- 
mained through  the  day.  So  far,  the  men  thought 
the  General  had  the  law  with  him,  but  many  of 
tham  declined  to  remain  in  camp  through  the 
night,  and  marched  off  the  ground— some  ot 
them  under  the  command  of  their  "orderlies," 
leaving  their  commissioned  officers  behind  them. 
The  result  of  this  rebellion  was  some  court  mar- 
tials,  which,  however,  amounted  to  but  little. 

OLD  NORTH-END   CUSTOMS. 

There  are  few  native  Bostonians  of  fifty  years 
age,  living  at  the  present  day,  surrounded  as  they 
are  by  all  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  many  of 
its  luxuries,  who  remember  wi*hout  a  smile,  pos- 
isibly  without  a  shudder,  the  trials,  troubles, 
grievances  and  hardships,  to  which  their  people, 
—their  parents  perhaps;  certainly  their  grand- 
parents,—were  subjected,  in  the  days  before  the 
introducticn  of  coal  fires,  furnaces,  gas  lights, 
free  and  pure  water,  et  cetera,  and  not  leaat 
among  these  latter  day  blessings,  by  any  means, 
the  patent  friction  match.  In  the  days  of  dipped 
candles,  brimstone  matches,  tinder  boxes,  iron 


candlesticks,  grease  lamps,  snufferp,  extinguish- 
ers, rag  carpets,  tin  ki  chens,  Dutch  ovens,  large 
kitchens,  great  chimnies,  and  settles,  soft  soap 
sanded  floors,  wood  fires,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  sketch  to  rake  a 
little  among  the  ashes  of  the  past,  and  to  discov- 
er, if  possible,  a  live  coal  or  two,  by  means  of 
which  we  can  get  light  enough  to  "point  a  moral" 
if  not  to  "adorn  a  tale."  Your  grandmother, 
friend, — certainly  mine, — was  a  very  careful 
house-wife,  and  studied  economy,  in  its  best  un- 
derstood sense,  and  brought  up  her  daughters  to 
follow  closely  in  her  f  jotsteps. 

SOAP-MAKING  — SUPERSTITION. 

About  the  first  lesson  the  good  mothers  of  the 
day   gave  their  girls  to  learn  was  to  save  all  the 
"grease,"  to  the  least  and  last  morsel.    A  cer- 
tain quanity  for  the  soft  soap,  and  a  certain  quani- 
j  ty  for  the  dipped  candles.    Two  days  in  the  year 
'were  set  apart,  in  which  to  make  the  annual 
soap,  and  the  yearly  candles.    The  first  bein?  in 
some  sense  a  chemical  process,  I  shall  avoid  de- 
tails and  not  weary  the  reader  except  to  say  that 
the  great  family  brass  kettle,  before  spoken  ot  in 
these  pspers,  again  came  in 'o  use,  in  which  the 
srrease  was  boiled  and  the  "ley"  heated.    The 
"men  folks,"  the  apprentices,  were  called  in  to 
do  some  of  the  heavy  work,  and  to  stir  the  mass 
in   the  casks  in  which  it  was  placed  to  cool  and 
and  harden.    The  moon  must  be  in  theright 
quarter,  and  the  other  signs  favorable;  for,  ba  it 
known,  that  all  those  things  were  done  in  cer- 
tain   phrases    of   the  planets,   and   a   woman 
would  have  been  considered  little  better  than  a 
fool  to  undertake  soap-making  except  the  moon 
and  stars  were  in  proper  conjunction.    Nor  did 
a  man  kill  his  pig,  or  his  "  beef  critter,"  except 
during  the  increase  of  the  moon;    so  that   it 
might  "  swell  in  the  pot/'    Many  a  time  has  the 
writer  seen  his  father  take  up  a  piece  of  beef  or 
pork  upon  his  fork,  which  had  come  uoon  the 
table  a  little  shrunken,  and    say,  "  some  foo) 
killed  this  meat  on  the  decrease  of  the  moon."  i 
Readers  should  not  understand  that  our  srund-  \ 
mothers  cast  horoscope^,  could  calculate  eclipses, 
or  that  they  were  posted  in  celestial  mechanics, 
—Dr.  B)wditch  bad  not  then  made  his  celebrated 
translation  of    La  Place— nor  even  that   they 
understood  algebra,  for  the  truth  is,   they  did 
none  of  these  things  ^njj  understood  them  not. 
But  they,  like  the  red  man,  had  their  traditions, 
and  these  rimes  and  seasons  were  handed  down 
from  father  to  son,  from  mother  to  daughter, 
and  therefore  we  say,  "  if  all  signs  were  right," 
and  the  "  soap"  came  properly,  and  hardened 
properly,  it  was  strong  enough  to  TVash  the  bark 
off  a  hickory.    This  work  was  usually  done  in 
the  "Unter"  of  the  house  (query,  lean-to?)  a 
room  corresponding  to  the  wash-room,  which  we 
will  suppose  scrubbed  snd  ridied  up,   and  get 
ready  for  the  "candle»dipping,'*  to.coKje  off  next 
day. 

THE    HELP. 

Let  us  say  here,  in  parenthesis,  that  the  "help" 
in  the  houses  of  the  time  of  which  we  write  was 
not  the  Bridget,  the  Honora,  or  the  Iti^h  Molly 
of  the  present  day,-they  were  unknown,— but 
the  female  help  were  the  corn  fed  and  buxom 
daughters  of  the  farmers  of  New  England,  who 
had  been  brought  up  by  Christian  mothers,  i 
learned  to  read  and  to  write,  had  the  first  four  I 
rules  of  arithmetic,  knew  how  to  do  house  work,  \ 
to  wash  and  iron,  to  bake  and  brew,  to  wait  and 
boil,— in  short,  to  be  a  "help''  in  a  house  and  not 


a  ifntsance  and  a  hindrance.  These  girls  were 
received  into  the  family,  and  respected  in  their 
riepartment,  and  oftener  than  otherwise  remained 
faithful  assistants  for  years,  brouffht  up  fh  • 
children,  to  whom  ihev  were  a  sort  of  second 
mothers,  and  when  they  left  to  become  wives  to 
some  of  their  masters'  journeymen,  to  whom 
their  worth  and  good  qualities  had  become 
known,  did  so  with  the  love  and  respect  of  the 
whole  family,  who  took  as  much  pride  in  the 
welfare  of  "our"  Ann  or  Mary  or  Sue,  and  as 
much  comfort  and  delight  in  their  annual  or 
semi-annual  visits.  &s  though  they  were  blood 
relations.  Alas,  that  there  are  no  longer  such 
help-mates! 

The  cotton  factories  and  woolen  mills  estab- 
lished at  Lowell  and  elsewhere  absorbed  all  this 
material,  and  the  larger  pay  aflfcjrded  by  these 
mills  was  too  attractive,  though  the  work  was 
harder,  to  be  resistf  d.  Their  places  were  supplied 
for  some  years  by  colored  help,  some  of  which 
was  really  good,  but  these  gave  way  irrtime  to 
the  Irish,  who  overran  the  land  like  locusts,  and 
have  devastated  and  demoralized  it  accordingly. 
The  days  of  decint  family  help  have  forever 
gone,  unless,  perchance,  something  can  be  done 
with  the  "  heathen  C  inese,"  who  are  establish- 
ing a  reputation  in  this  direction.  Lst  us  hope 
for  the  best.    Amen ! 

HOME-MADE   CANDLES. 

The  candle  grease  was  the  "suet"  of  the  fresh 
heef  and  mutton  consumsd  in  the  family,  which 
was  car  fully  saved  and  tried  out  for  the  occasion, 
reinforced  perhaps  by  a  few  pounds  from  thy' 
tallow  chandler.  Previotisly  to  "dipping  day," 
the  wicks  were  prepared;  wicking  was  cut  of  a 
proper  length,  and  doubled  around  a  small  rod, 
about  a  couple  of  feet  in  length;  the  "bight"  of 
the  wick  was  "seized"  with  a  bit  of  thread  close 
to  the  rod'  which  brought  both  parts  of  the  wick 
together.  Some  dozens  of  these  rods  were  pre- 
pared, the  tallow  was  melted  in  pans  about  as 
deep  as  the  candle  was  to  be  long,  usually 
"sixes,"  i.  e.,  six  to  the  pound,— and  the  dipping 
began.  The  wicks  on  a  rod  were  dipped  into  the 
tallow  down  to  the  "bight"  aforesaid,  which 
were  immediately  withdrawn  and  hung  up  over 
another  vessel  into  which  the  wicks  could  drip. 
After  all  the  wicks  upon  all  the  rods  were  once 
dipped,  the  rod  first  dipped,  had  by  this  time 
sufficiently  hardened  the  tallow,  and  was  again 
dipped,  and  so  on,  until  the  candles  were  large 
enough  or  the  tallow  exhausted.  Thus  were 
made  the  candles  of  many  families  of  the  day, 
the  main  supply  of  which,  were  placed  away  in 
some  spot  safe  from  rats  and  mice,  and  only  a 
few  kept  for  present  use  in  a  tin  case,  called  a 
"save-all,"  which  was  hung  up  against  the  wall 
in  all  well  regulated  kitchens.    We  have  omitted 

to  state  that  when  all  the  fellow,  but  the  very 
last-,  was  used,  the  vessel  containing  it  was  filled 

with  hot  water  until  the  tallow  remaining,  was 

brought  high  enough  to  utilize. 

THE  PRIMITIVE   CANDtESTICK. 

We  have  got  our  soap  made,  and  set  away,  and 
our  candles  made,  and  secure  from  rats,  let  us 
look  about  for  a  candlestick  or  stand,  The  prim- 
itive "stick"  was  a  turnip  or  a  pota*03  with  a 
hole  in  it,  and  cut  so  as  to  stand,  as  the  world 
moved,  junk  bottles  were  used,  but  in  the  time 
we  speak  of,  the  kitchen  candlestick  was  of  iron. 
It  was  a  cylinder  of  iron  about  six  inches  long, 
with  a  flat  bottom,  a  movable  socket  top,  and 
within  the  cylinder  was  a  movable  "follower," 


used  to  lorce  up  toe  canaie  as  it  burned  away. 
Upon  the  side  of  the  "stick/'  near  the  top,  was  a 
"lip"  or  hook,  used  to  hang  the  candle  upon  the 
"crane,"  in  the  fire-place,  on  the  edge  of  the 
mantle-piecp,  on  the  edge  of  the  pork  barrel 
when  Hannah  went  down  cellar  at  night,  to  get 
a  piece  of  "middlings,"  for  tomorrow's  beans,  or 
upon  any  projection  not  large  enough  to  stand  it 
upon,  and  wlier«  light  was  required. 

We  cannot  use  our  cardie  until  we  have  lighted 
it,  and  this  fact  brings  us  to  a  point  requiring 
some  consideration,  as  it  opens  up  the  whole 
subject  of  pyrotechny,  from  the  brimstone  match 
up  through  the  whole  system  of  tinder-boxes, 
phosphorus,  lucifer  and  friction  matches,  to  gas- 
lights,—their  respective  discoveries,  rise,  progress 
and  decline— and  we  feel  that  we  can  be  particu- 
larly learned  upon  all  these  heads,  and  have  half 
a  mind  to  inflict  this  upon  the  reader. 

STRIKING  A   LIGHT. 

Whila  we  are  considering  this  point,  will  the 
gentle  reader  allow  a  single  question?  We  will 
{promise,  with  his  pff.nission,  that  he  is  a  man  of 
seventy  years,  the  father  of  a  grown  up  family, 
been  married  forty-five  years,  and  born  and 
brought  up  at  the  "north-end."  Did  you  ever, 
my  dear  sir,  when  your  first  children  were  young, 
[infants,  have  your  wife  "nudge"  you  with  her 
elbow,  in  the  middle  of  a  very  cold  north-end 
winter's  night,  and  say,  "John!  John!!"  or 
"Tom !  Tom ! !"  as  your  name  happened  to  be— 
"get  up  and  strike  a  light,  and  make  a  fire:  the 
baby  has  got  the  belly-ache  or  the  croup,  and 
some  water  must  be  heated  at  once."  Half 
a.sleep,  but  like  a  dutiful  husband,  and  a  good 
father,  you  tumble  on  to  the  floor,  grope  your 
way  to  the  fire-place,  and  with  the  tongs  poke 
among  the  ashfs,  to  find  a  live  coal  with  which 
to  light  the  brimstone  match,  you  are  ready  to 
take  your  oath,  yon  placed  there  for  this  very 
emergency.  Well  you  find  one,  just  one  coal 
about  as  large  as  a  small  nutme?,  which  you 
take  in  the  tongs  with  one  hand,  while  you 
search  for  the  match  with  the  other.  This  match 
yGa-4iJn't  find,  your  wife,  good  woman,  saying 
occRSionally,  "John,  will  you  never  get  that 
candle  lighted?"  This  has  added  to  your  per- 
plexity, and  you  resort  to  the  primitive  method 
of  lighting  it,  viz.  You  place  the  wick  of  the 
candle  upon  the  coal  and  blow  upon  it.  If  you 
were  lucky  the  light  was  produced.  I  again 
inquire,  my  dear  sir,  did  this  ever  happen  in 
your  experience?  Tes,  of  course,  if  you  are  as 
old  and  experienced  as  supposed.  During  this 
digression,  we  have  resolved  "the  point  reserved," 
and  have  concluded  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  this 
subject  if  it  takes  until  Spring,  and  therefore  we 
shall  take  up  the  points,  seriatim,  the  first  is 

MATCHES. 

The  old  fashioned  biimstone  match  was  invented 
by  Vulcan.  This  is  a  theory  of  our  own.  We 
incline  to  this  opinion  from  the  fact  that  when  a 
boy  we  happened  into  a  blacksmith  shop  one  day 
as  he  was  lighting  a  fire  on  his  forge.  He  had 
placed  the  shavings,  the  sticks,  and  the  sea  coal, 
and  being  without  matches  or  tinder,  he  took  a 
nail  rod,  and  with  a  few  rapid  blows  of  his  ham- 
mer, he  pounded  the  end  red  hot,  applied  it  to  a 
roll  of  brimstone,  and  had  a  mass  of  it  on  fire 
before  you  could  say  "  pease."  Boylike,  we  in- 
quired who  told  him  how  to  do  that  ?  He  replied, 
"  the  method  had  been  handed  down,  by  tradi- 
tion, from  the  first  blacksmith.  Vulcan  was  the 
first  blacksmith.  Quod  erat  demonstrandum.  In 
the  old  times  a  piece  of  pine,  a  case-knife,  and  a 
[hammer,  with  a  little  brimstone,  were  necessary 


to  the  successful  production  of  matches.  With 
the  knife  and  hammer  the  pine  was  split  into 
splints,  which  were  tied  into  convenient  bundles 
each  ecd  dipped  in  melted  brimstone,  and  the 
match  was  complete.  The  progress  of  the  world 
in  sciencs  and  the  arts  improved  upon  this,  and 
presently  the  "pod,"  or  catlings  of  the  pump- 
makers'  auger  were  saved,  dried,  dipped  in  brim- 
stone, and  matches  were  prepared  in  sheefs  and 
by  the  million  at  one  turn  of  the  hand.  But  the 
!  match  was  of  no  use  without  the  "  tinder  box," 
and  this  brings  us  to  the  second  point  for  consid- 
eration. 

TINDER   BOXES.  •» 

Our  tinder  box  was  made  of  tin,  about  the 
size  of  a  No.  1  guava  jelly  box,  with  a  socket  on 
top  to  hold  a  candle.    Inside  were  the  tinder,  a 
tin  extinguisher,  a  flint  and  steel,    and  some 
I  matches.    Every  good  housewifa  had  what  she 
called  a  "  possible  bag,"  which  was  the  recepta-  ' 
'  c!e  of  every  odd  and  end,  bits  of  thread,  silk, 
wax,  rags  of   lirea  and  cotton,  and  of  every 
conceivable  species  of  "clutter"  for  which  wo- 1 
man  are  so  celebrated.    When  tinder  wai  re^ 
quired,  this  bag  was  visited,  some  rags  of  linen 
were  fished  out,  dried,  partly  burned  and  extin- 
guished, and  the  box  filled.     The  fire  on  the 
hearth,  which  was  carefully  raked  up  at  nighf, 
was  d^psnded  on  for  live  coals  to  kindle  the  next 
morning's  fire,  but  this  often  failed,  and  then  the 
tinder  box  was  resorted  to,  and  it  was  sometimes 
quite  a  beat  to  get  a  fire  with  this  when  the  tin- 
der was  damp.    On  a  coli  morning,  wih  the 
mercury  I  am  efraid  to  say  how  many  degrees 
below  zero,  paterfamilias  jast  out  o(  bed,  only 
partly  dressed,   trying  to  start  a  fire  by  which 
tie  could  shave  comfortablv,  or  by  which   the 
little  people  La  the  trundle  bed  could  be  warmed, 
as  -well  as  dressed,  takes  bis  tinder  box  and  sits 
down  to  ignite  his  tinder.    The  box  is  uncovered 
aid  is  held  between  his  knees,  steel  in  left  hand, 
flint  in  right,  a  shower  of  sparks  is  sent  down 
upon  the  tinder,  but  it  is  damp  and  will  not 
ignite.    This  is  perplexing,  the  blows  are  quick- 
ened, and  perhaps  the  fingers  are  brought  down 
on  the  tdse  of  tbe.  box  and  cut,  and  the  box 
capsized.    But  finally,  after  some  mental  '^  curse 
words,"  one  little  spark  catches.    This  is  care- 
fully nursed  with  the  breath,  the  match  applied, 
the  shavings  lighted,  the  fire  is  burning,  and  the 
little  people  in  their  red  and  yellow  night-gowns 
are    dancing  round  the  hearth.     Black  Pinah 
comes  in  from  the  kitehen   to  get  a  liirht  from 
master's  fire,  and  the  business  of  the  day  com- 
mences. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

There  were  various  rude  improvements  upon 
tinder  boxes.  One  which  we  remember  was  a 
steel  wheel  about  the  size  of  a  dollar,  fixed  upon 
an  axle,  around  which  a  string  was  wound.  By 
pulling  this  string  smaitly,  fie  wheel  was 
made  to  revolve  with  great  speed,  a  flint  was  ap- 
plied and  a  stream  of  sparks  show'ergd  into  a 
boxof  tinder  which  was  attached.  i 

PHOSPHORUS  AND  LUCIFEES. 

These  primitive  means  of  getting  fire  contin- 
ued until  tbe  introduction  of  the  phosphorus 
match,  somewhere  about  A.  D.,  1835.  Tftey  were 
a  Gn'pman  invention,  and  we  believe  Introduced 
in  New  York  by  a  chemist  named  Feuchtwanger. 
Some  elderly  persons  will  remember  the  little  red 
box,  about  six  inches  long,  with  a  parting  for 
matches  ^t  one  end,  and  at  the  other  a  little  bofr 
tie  containing  souie  eotim  upon  which  were  a 
few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.    The  match,  which 


was  tipped  with  a  preparation  of  phosphorus  I 
was  ignited  by  dipping  it  in  the  bottle  aticj 
quickly  withdrawing  it,  T{?e  gdqr  pf  the  ftcid  I 
and  phosphorus  was  vei^r  disagreeable,  but  a 
light  was  instantly  produced.  This  invention 
was  soon  followed  by  the  "J^ucifer  match,"  which 
was  ignited  by  drawing  the  end  through,  or  over 
a  piece  of  sand  paper.  The  preparation  on  this 
match,  which  made  quite  a  report  when  it  iu-nit- 
'd,  was  something  akin  to  the  preraration  in  the' 
rercusslon  cap,  and  we  remember  it  was  "quite 
iha  thing"  among  tbe  boys  of  the  day  to  have 
a  box  of  matches  to  amuse  theuselves  with 
instead  of  torpedoes,  pulling-crackers,  and 
other  like  explosives.  This  march  was  followed 
by  what  are  known  as  the  "  p^,rlof  matches " 
some  of  which  are  occasionally  offered  for  sale 
by  boys  about  our  streets  at  the  present  day,  and 
thea  by  tbe  Byam  match,  which  is  about  as'near 
perfect  as  can  be,  and  of  which  so  many  millions 
are  annually  made  and  consumed.  m 

COAL  FIRES. 

Being  prepared   with   abundant  means  for 
lighting  fire,  we  can  hardly  avoid  a  word  or  two 
about  fuel.    Bostonians,  of   three  score  years 
can  remember  the  first  hard  coal  fires  made  in 
this  city.    The  first  the  writer  ever  saw,  was  in 
j  the  "Patterson  House,"  in  Elm  street,  the  most 
1  celebrated  stage-h/iuse  of   the  time,  and  after- 
I  wards  the  Wildes  Hotel,  somewheie  about  1827. 
j  They  had  a  circular  grate  of  cast-iron,  made  to 
:  stand  on  iron  feet,  about  a  foot  from  the  floor, 
I  and   of    about   a   bushel   capacity.    This   was 
placed  over  a  hole  cut  through  the  centre  of  the 
bar-room  floor,  to  the  cellar.    It  was  supposed 
j  that  coal  would  not  burn  excepting  under  a  very 
strong  draft;  a  piece  of   soapstone  was  placed 
around  this  hole,  much  after  the  fashion  of  the 
j  present  "register,"  and  some  arrangements  were 
jmade  similar,  fjr  controlling  the  flow  of  air. 
j  The  smoke  and  gas  were  conducted  to  the  chim'. 
jney  by  me.^ns  of   a  large  tin  "cowl"  and  pipe 
which  were  placed  over  the  grate  and  about  two 
feet  above  it.    It  was  some  years  afterwards, 
before  this  hard  coal  was  generally  used  as  fuel. 
in  consequence  of   the  difHculty  of  igniting  it, 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  people  against  "burn- 
ing rocks  for  fuel," 

GAS  LIGHT. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  gas  was  first  used 
for  lighting  the  city.  The  writer  well  remembers 
when  the  city  was  being  "piped,"  and  the  eve- 
ning fixed  for  the  first  lighting.  The  citizens 
were  generally  in  the  streets,  admiring  the  bri!- 
hant  light,  and  the  various  devices  for  bqrning 
It.  A  man  who  kept  s  store,  about  opposite  the 
Old  South,  had  for  his  business  an  elephant,  an 
ox,  and  a  turtle,  the  ga?  jets  coming  from  the 
trunk  and  tusks  of  the  elephant,  the  horns  of  the 
ox,  and  the  mouth  of  the  It^i  tie,  giving  ligL$ 
and  at  the  same  time  information  that  he  was  a 
dealer  in  ivory,  horn,  and  shell  manufacturers. 
If  we  do  not  mistake,  the  store  was  that  of  Mr, 
Isaac  Davis,  a  large  dealer  and  manufacturer  of 
combs,  who  was  afterwards  lost  by  the  burning 
of  the  unfortunate  steamer  Lexington,  on  Long 

[h\f  .JnnT^I'  'Y'^^y^^''^  years  ago,  as  w.  write  in 
this  month  01  January.    Alas!  how  time  passes. 

W„   u  .       C^KEASB  LAMPS. 

th«^.l./''^'"'''";M  *^™''"^  our  points,  above. 
We  will  rn^'"^-  ^"^  :""  ^^^•'  «««  one.'reader? 
werfi  nnr^"'^  ^"^  '^'''  ^•^•'  y«"  never  did.  They 
oZ  in  L^T'"^?""  i°  '^'^^'^"^  ^bovigh  there  was 
tbev  Lr»'  ^r^'^  ""f  *^^  ^"'^'•'  In  the  country 
ftom  ThThl'^°,  '"•'''•  1°  *  ™»«e"™  «f  relics 
L^.om  the  biined  city  of  Pompeii  I  have  seen  a 
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lamp  of  whicn  toe  one  narging;  in  ine  Kitcben  ot  I 
our  grandsird  was  a  perfect  copy  in  iron,  the  first 
being  of  bronze.  They  were  abont  the  shape  ' 
and  size  of  an  old  fashioned  "  butterboat,"  or 
iiravv  dish,  with  a  handle  at  one  end  and  a  spout 
at  the  other,  suspended  by  four  chains  to  a  h  )ok. 
Theywcra  usually  hune  uppn  ihe  prane  i  i  the 
kitchen  flre-plape,  filled  with  any  kind  of  refuse 
fat,  the  wick  was  corpmonly  made  of  a  twisted 
rmr,  a  bit  of  cotton,  or  a  skein  of  tow  strings. 
The  light  it  afforded  was  not  brilliant,  but  many 
a  boy,  when  the  supply  of  "pine  knots"  had  giv- 
en out,  has  learned  to  write,  with  a  stick  burned 
to  a  point,  upon  a  piece  of  birch  bark  by  the 
light  of  thisjame  grease  lamp.  I 

I.VI. 

8T0DTTNO  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

In  those  days  the  road  to  learning  was  not  by 
any  means  a  royal  one,  but  was  literally  the 
rough  and  rugeed  one  pictured  in  the  old  spell- 
ing book.  "Fame's  proud  temple"  was  reached 
over  steep  and  thorny  paths:  the  burned  stick 
and  the  birch  bark  spoken  of  before  were  luxuri- 
ous when  compared  to  the  box  of  sand  and  an 
iron  skeewer  with  which  some  in  the  pursuit  of 
figures  had  to  be  content.  Could  a  lad  of  the 
present  day,  who  goes  to  a  school  built  at  an 
expense  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  sup- 
plied with  the  best  teachers  the  country  can  pro- 
duce, with  all  the  appliances  for  learning  inci- 
dent to  the  present  time,  only  see  the  little  log 
school-house  on  the  hill-top,  at  the  cross  roads 
where  his  grandfather  got  only  six  weeks  of 
schooling  in  the  whole  year,  and  the  appliances 
for  learning  in  the  days  of  which  we  write,— for  in 
those  days,  after  the  Bible,  John  Bunyan's  Pil 
grim,  the  Assembly  of  Divines'  Catechism,  the 
"Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  and  the  Young  Man's  | 
Best  Companion,  were  about  all  the  books  con- 
sidered worth  knowing,  and  the  rale-of-three  was 
about  as  far  as  any  one  need  go  in  arithmetic,— 
he  might  find  occasion  to  be  thankful  that  his 
lines  were  cast  in  these  places,  and  not  in  those. 

OLD  HOUSHS. 

In  the  old  times,  especially  in  the  country, 
when  a  house  was  to  be  erected,  great  attention 
was  given  to  the  kitchen.  It  was  to  be  of  as  great 
size  as  the  plan  would  permit,  was  to  have  a 
great  chimney,  and  fireplace  large   enough  tJ 
burn  a  log  four  feet  long,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
cord  of  these,  and  leave  room  to  have  a  stone 
seat  at  one  side  of  it,  not  in  front,  but  in  the 
fire-place.     Many   a    time,   when  visiting   his 
grandfather,  in   a  neighboring  town,  has  the 
writer  sat  on  the  seat  aforesaid,  and  seen  the  stars 
out  of  the  chimney-top.    This  kitchen' was  the 
"keeping  room"  of  the  house.    The  best  room, 
as  it  was  called,  was  seldom  opened  exceptine  for 
funerals,  weddings,  and  when  visitors  came  from 
the  town  (Boston).    Here  the  meals  wcrj  taken, 
here  the  the  family  assembled,  and  here  was  to 
be  found  the  greatest  amount  of  comfort  the 
(  house  afforded.    After  supper,  and  the  chores  all 
done  up,  father  and  mother,  the  boys  and  girls, 
and  the  hired  men,  all  sat  around  the  great  hearth- 
stone, upon  which  was  the  great  maple  or  hick- 
ory fire,  all  hands  engaged,  perhaps,  in  peeling 
apples  or  doing  some  similar  light  work.    Upon 
a  chetry-wood  s'and,  near  at  hand,  would  be  a 
large  tin  miik-pan,  full  of  cracked  butternuts  or 
shellbarks;   another   full   of  every   variety  of 
apples  the  farm  produced. 

KITCHEN  DIVERSIONS  AND  ADORNMENTS. 

Every  apple  had  a  history,  which  had  to  be 
related  if  there  was  a  visitor.  How  grand-dad  got 
the  graft  of  that  apple  a  ay  down  in  the  Dees- 
irict  of  Maine,  where  he  had  gone  with  a  load  of 
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scylhe-snaiths,  and  brought  it  home  in  his  trunk; 
how  that  apple  was  called  the  pig-pen  apple;' 
that  the  "No-core;"  and  that,  Frank's  apple 
because  it  was  grafted  when  Frank  was  born; 
and  that  this  cider,  of  which  there  were  two, 
quart  mugs,  kept  constantly  full,  on  the  stand 
aforesaid,  was  made  from  "russets"  down  at  the 
I  little  red  mill  just  above  the  mill-pond.  The 
kitchen  floor  was  partly  covered  by  a  great  thick 
rag  carpet,  made  by  grandma,— woolen  rags 
braided,  and  sewed  togethe'-,  of  various  colors, 
and  very  neat  and  serviceable.  From  the  great 
beams,  overhead,  hung  bundles  of  seed  corn, 
strings  of  dried  pumpkin,  bunches  of  red  pep- 
pers and  of  sweet  herbs.  Over  the  mantel-piece 
hung  the  old  "Qaeen's  Arm,"  pov/^der-horn  and 
bullet-bag,  which  grandsire  carried  at  Lexing- 
ton and  Bunker  Hill.  In  the  corner  of  the  room, 
stood  the  great  eight-day  clock;  beside  the  "set- 
tles," which  hung  from  each  side  the  great  fire- 
place, were  the  rush  and  oak  bottom  chairs,  with 
the  straight  backs,  so  comfortable  to  lean  back 
against  the  wall  in;  the  two  large  gray  cats  lying 
at  grandma's  feet,  winking  at  the  fire;  and 
"Brave,"  the  mastifl",  just  within  reach  of  grand-  i 
pa's  hand,  whose  attention  he  would  occasionally  I 
attract  by  running  his  cold  nose  into  it,  dog  fash- 1 
ion.  The  memory  of  these  kitchens,  these  peo-  \ 
pie,  and  these  times,  is  in  itself  a  benediction.       \ 

HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS   OF  NORTH  END.        j 

The  "  back  bone"  of  old  North  End  was  Han-  i 
over  stieet,  which,  in  the  old  times,  ran,  as  now,  \ 
from  Court  street  to  the  Winnisimmet  Ferry,  t 
excepting  that  that  part  of  it  below,  or 
north,  of  the  Mill  Creek  Bridge  was  called  Mid- 
dle street,  because,  we  suppose,  it  was  between 
Fore  and  Back  streets;  these  three  streets  beipg. 
the  principal  avenues  running  north  to  the 
water, — Fore  street  so  called  because  it  ran 
along  the  water  in  front  of  the  town,  and  Back 
street  along  the  water  in  the  rear.  Intersecting 
these  principal  streets  were  a  series  of  streets, 
Janes,  and  alleys,  running  deviously  from  east 
to  west,  some  of  them  mere  passage-ways  laid 
out  by  the  cattle  of  the  first  settlers.  On  the 
southerly  corner  of  Hanover  and  Court  streets 
stood  Concert  Hall,  the  scene  of  many  e  public 
and  private  dance  and  supper,  dance  and  oration, 
and  which  "  has  come  down  to  us  irom  a  former 
generation"  almost  intact.  The  present  proprie- 
tor, Mr.  Brigham,  inheriting  the  stand  and  busi- 
ness from  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Amherst  Eaton, 
and  he,  from  the  long  line  of  public-house  keep- 
ers who  preceded  him. 

THE  APOTHECARIES. 

"I  do  remember  an  apothecary."      On  the 
northerly  corner,  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
was  ihe  apothecary's  shop  of  Dr.  Kidder,  who 
was  famous  in  his  day  for  his  indelible  ink,  then, 
as  now,  a  great  necessity  in  all  well-regulated 
households.     The  apothecaries  of    those  days 
were  suspected,  as  they  are  at  the  present  time, 
of  making  very  large  profits  on  their  pills,  pow- 
ders, mixtures,  and  compounds,  and  it  was  said 
of  Dr.  Kidder  that  he  was  called  up  one  night 
to  prepare  a  "receipt"  which  was  brought  him, 
the  price  of  which  was  one  dollar  and  six  cents— 
the  dollar  for  the  medicine,  and  the  six  cents  for 
the  vial.     In  the  morning  it  appeared  that  the 
I  dollar  was  a  counterfeit.    On  being  condoled 
j  with  by  a  neighbor,  he  said  he  thought  he  should 
be  able  to  survive  it,  as  there  remained  a  profit 
Lpf  four  cents  on  the  phial.    And  while  we  are 
|ipoa  this  subject,  we  may  as  well  say  that  all 


tEiTold  apothecaries  who  then  kept  stores  at  the 
North-End,— old  Dr.  Elliot,  near  the  Mill  Bridge; 
Dr.  French,  corner  of  Clark  strest,  who  passed 
away  durinff  this  very  last  year;  and  Dr.  Fennelly, 
corner  of  Prince  and  Silem  streets,— all  lived 
their  days  and  generation?,  fully  and  fairly,  and 
were  succeeded  by  those  who  were  educated  by 
them  and  who  now  carry  on  the  same  business 
ia  the  same  places. 

SIMPLES  AND   PATENT   MEDICINES. 

Apothecary  shops  in  the  old  times  were  mostly 
filled  with  "simples,"  salts  and  senna,  brimstone 
and  treacle,  paregoric,  castor-oil,  roots  and  herbs, 
bitters,  and  so  forth,  together  w  ith  a  full  assort- 
ment of  patent  medicines,  so  necessary  to  the 
health  of  the  people  In  those  days,  and  the  keep- 
ers were  abundantly  competent  to  prepare  and 
put  up  the  common  "recipes"  of  the  day,  which, 
if  they  did  no  good,  were  pretty  certain  to  do  but 
little  harm.  How  they  would  fare,  or  their  cus- 
tomers, if  they  could  be  brought  back,  in  these 
days  of  chloroform,  sub-cutaneousnnjections, 
and  sixtieth  of  a  grain  doses  of  concentrated 
essence  of  "kill  or  cure,"— in  short,  in  these  days 
of  "heroic  practice," — is, a  question  we  will  not 
undertake  to  answer. 

riKST  TISITS  TO   DOCTOR  BLANK. 

The  writer  well  remembers  two  memorable 
visits  to  one  of  these  aforesaid  apothecaries 
when  he  was  &  "small  shaver."  The  first  was 
for  his  own  first  dose  of  castor-oil,  and  the  sec 
ond  to  have  a  tooth  extracted,  for  these  old  fel- 
lows could  "get  out"  a  tooth  if  strength  alone 
would  do  it.  The  castor-oil  of  the  time  was  im- 
ported from  the  East  Indies,  and  by  the  time  it 
got  here,  and  had  been  kept  for  some  months  in 
the  crockery  utensil,  so  well  renembered,  urn- 
shaped,  covered  with  a  loose  tin  cover,  a  little 
spout  near  the  top,  which  was  usually  kept 
stopped  with  vial  cork,  it  had  become  very  ran- 
cid and  nauseous.  Weli,  wa  got  our  two  ounces 
in  a  tea-cup,  and  were  considerably  re-assiired 
by  seeing  the  doctor  lick  oflf  with  his  tongue  the 
few  drops  remaining  on  the  spout,  after  our  por- 
tion was  poured  out,  and  we  distinctly  remeitfber 
that  he  smacked  his  lips,  after  he  had  done  so, 
as  if  he  had  taken  so  much  honey!  "We  got 
home  to  onr  mother,  who  decanted  it  into  another 
cup,  which  she  bad  slightly  warmed,  so  the  oil 
would  slip  easily,  and  we  were  ordered  to  "hold 
our  breath  and  swallow  it."  Bemembering  the 
doctor's  act,  we  did  so,  but  at  the  first  breath  we 
drew  after,  we  fully  realized  the  "fix"  we  were 
in.  Our  stomach  revolted,  and  the  castor-oil  was 
delivered  from  throat  and  nose,  and  it  seemed 
through  eyes  and  ears  fully  into  the  face  and 
eyes  of  our  beloved  mother,  who  was  an  experi- 
ienced  woman,  and  was  watching  witfj  *11  a 
1  mother's  anxiety  to  see  if  it  would  "stay  down !" 
j  We  were  very  sick  all  that  day,  and  this  was  our 
first  .and  last  experience  with  castor-oil.  We 
will  remark,  in  passing  from  the  subject,  that  we 
always  supposed  that  the  old  doctor  did  not 
really  take  the  drops  from  the  jar  into  his  mouth, 
but  only  "went  through  the  motions,"  to  encour- 
age UP,  tboagh  tfteps  wpre  those  who  said  he  did 
this  in  all  cases,  and  so  got  his  ovs'n  medieine 
gratis,  as  It  were  I 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  why  these  old 
apothecaries,  among  their  medicines  and  simples, 
always  had  hung  up  in  their  shops  the  skins  ot 

i snakes,  alligators  and  other  reptiles,  as  well  as  to 
have  cabinets  of  them  whole  in  spirits.  Old  Dr. 
Blank  had  all  these  things.  It  was  so  in  the  days 
of  Shakespeare,  who  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet,  in 
speaking  of  the  old  apothecary,  says,  "With  an 


alligator  stuffed,  and  a  beggarly  account  of 
empty  boxes."  It  was  so  in  the  time  of  Confu- 
cius; for  the  Chinese,  who  are  said  not  to  have 
changed  their  medical  practice  and  drugs  for 
thousands  of  yei^'^s,  now  p\ke  snakes,  toads,  and 
other  vermin,  in  powders  fojr  all  their  ills.  And 
a  large  part  of  the  medical  imports  from  Cljina 
to  California  is  dried  snakes,  worms,  bugs,  and 
so  forth. 

Our  second  memorable  visit  to  the  old  doctor 
was,  as  we  have  said,  to  have  a  tooth  extracted. 
We  well  remember  we  went  with  "fear  and 
trembling,"  and  after  "stating  our  case,"  were 
invited  into  a  back  room  and  requested  to  be 
seated  "  on  the  floor."  In  the  mean  time  the 
doctor  had  taken  his  tooth-key  and  wrapped  his 
silk  handkerchief  around  it,  approached  us,  and 
requested  us  to  show  the  tooth.  By  this  time  we 
were  nervous  and  as  miserable  as  we  could  be, 
and  were  bathed  in  cold  perspiration.  Time 
never  seemed  so  slow;  the  old  doctor  was  a  little 
blind,  and  was  a  long  time  fixing  his  instrument, 
when,  taking  our  head  between  his  knees,  bring- 
ing our  face  well  upward,  he  gave  a  wrench,  and 
we  a  scream,  another  wrench,  another  scream, 
another  wrench,  a  succession  of  screams,  and 
this  time  both  our  legs  and  arms  at  work ;  but 
the  old  fellow  held  us  in  a  vise,  when,  finally, 
came  a  wrench  which  seemed  to  dislocate  our 
vertebra,  break  all  our  bones,  tear  soul  from 
body,  and  out  came  the  tooth,  which  on  inspec- 
tion proved  to  be  the  wrong  one!  The  old  docr 
tor  was  very  sorry,  said  his  instrument  slipped, 
would  charge  us  nothing,  and  pull  the  right  one 
gratis.  We  carried  our  tooth  home  to  our  moth- 
er, together  with  the  quarter  dollar  given  us  to 
pay  the  doctor,  but,  somehow,  the  fright  and 
the  pain  had  driven  away  the  tooth-ache,  and 
after  a  day  or  two  we  were  as  well  as  ever. 

One  great  source  of  revenue  for  the  boys  at 
the  North  End  was  collecting  peach-stones, 
cracking  them,  stringing  the  meats  upon  a  linen 
thread,  and  selling  them  to  these  old  doctors  for 
a  penny  a  hundred  meats.  They  were  used  in 
making  the  various  "  bitteis,"  which  in  those 
days  were  so  necessary  to  the  dram  drinker,  and 
which  were  concocted  of  peach-meats,  orange- 
peel,  and  various  spices,  steeped  in  Xew  England 
rum. 

J  OLD  RESIDENTS. 

fa  tW  Viays,  some  of  the  best  people  in  Bos- 
ton lived  in  what  is  now  called  North  square, 
and  the  T&rt  of  Fore  street  (now  North)  between 
the  square  and  Proctor'slane  (Richmond  street) 
Such  families  as  the  Hutchinsons,  the  Fosters, 
the  Childses,  the  Ballards,  the  Lees,  and  within 
the  toss  of  a  ball  of  this  locality,  in  streets 
adjacent,  the  Boardraana,  Atkinses,  Winshes- 
ters.  Smiths,  Bartletts,  Rices,  Hoffman",  many 
of  the  reverend  clergy,  and,  as  we  have  said,  the 
very  cream  of  the  North  End.  Old  Mr.  Joseph 
Foster,  the  renowned  silver-smith,  used  to  live 
and  carry  on  hi=  business  in  a  house  about  five 
doors  north  of  Proctor's  lane,  in  Fore  street,  on 
the  right  hand  going  north,  and  the  writer  has 
in  his  family  at  the  present  day  some  silver  ware 
made  tliere  by  Mr.  Foster,  and  stamped  with  his 
name.  There  have  been  times  since,  if  not  now, 
when  for  the  value  of  a  single  silver  spoon  a 
dozen  throats  would  have  been  put  in  jeopardy 
in  this  same  locality. 

BENJAMIN  WUEELES. 

A  large  estate  was  owned  in  this  neighborhood 
by  the  late  Benjamin  Wheeler,  who  could  be  seen  i 
almost  any  day  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and ! 
perhaps  down  to  twenty  years  since,  when  the  | 
character  of  the  vicinity  had  greatly  changed,] 


grojiog  around  among  the  sailor  boarding 
houses,  and  houses  of  less  repute,  on  a  tour  of 
rent  collecting.  It  was  said  of  the  old  man  that 
if  a  tenant  was  not  able  to  make  up  just  the  sum 
due,  lacking  perhaps  a  few  cents,  that  "  Uncle 
Ben"  would  "stop  to  dinner"  and  get  the  odd 
change  that  way.  His  various  estates,  all  over 
the  town,  kept  the  old  man  busy  irom  morning 
until  night,  and  almost  any  day  he  would  be 
sqen  "scuffing"  down  State  street,  dressed  in 
the  old  costume,  blue,  long-skirted  coat  and  vest, 
ruffled  front,  small  clothes,  white  stockings,  long 
boots,  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  queue,  hands 
clasped  behind  his  back,  body  very  much  stooped 
forward,— the  boys  said  looking  for  pins  on  the 
sidewalk.  He  had  one  vary  singular  peculiarity ; 
when  he  came  to  a  post  at  thj  corner  ef  a  street, 
and  in  the  old  times  there  was  a  stone  post  or  an 
old  iron  cannon  in  the  curb-stone  at  every  cor- 
ner, he  would  walk  up  to  that  post  and  very 
deliberately  kick  it!  The  writer  has  seen  him 
when  he  had^accidentaUy  passed  a  post  without 
his  usual  "salute,"  turn  back  when  he  was  some 
way  by  it,  walk  up,  kick  the  post  and  resume  his 
"scuffle."  He  could  not  be  said  to  walk,  for  he 
kept  his  feet  upon  the  ground,  and  moved  them 
as  in  the  act  of  skating.  To  enumerate  and  com- 
ment  on  all  of  the  celebrated  characters,  customs, 
or  localities  at  the  North  End  fifty  years  ago 
would  require  too  much  time  and  space;  we  pro- 
pose to  consider  only  a  few  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  either. 

COMMBXCEMENT  DAY. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  observed  holidays, 
at  the  "court  end  of  the  town,"  a  half  century 
since,  was  Commencement  Day  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. No  persons  would  be  fully  satisfied  with 
t  hemselves  unless  they  did  something  to  celebrate 
this  annual  festival.  It  was  considered  the  cor- 
rect thing  to  go  to  Cambridge,  and  spend  the 
n'hole  or  greater  part  of  the  day  in  listening  to 
hie  exercises,  witnessing  the  games,  sights  and 
X)nnd9,  which  were  there  gathered  on  these  occa- 
sions. All  around  the  Commoa  or  square  in 
front  of  the  colleges,  were  booths,  tents  and 
tables  for  eatables,  drinkables  and  games,  much 
like  the  Common  in  Boston  on  a  Fourth  of  July. 
His  Excellency  the  Governor,  His  Honor  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Hon.  Members  of  the 
Great  and  General  Court,  and  the  magnates  of 
\  tbe  State  and  town,  were  escorted  to  Cambridge 
by  some  of  the  military  bodies  of  the  day,  and 
I  everybody  and  his  wife  went  somehow.  Oa  foot 
[  or  on  horseback,  go  they  must,  go  they  did.  The 
town  of  Cambridge  was  alive  with  the  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  day  and 
occasion  was  always  honored  by  a  parade  of  the 
"Boston  Truckmen,"  as  has  been  previously  said 
in  these  papers.  This  custom  lasted  down  to 
about  the  time  of  President  Quincy,  and  though 
the  day  is  still  one  of  the  legal  holidays,  it  is 
only  observed  by  those  in  authority  or  those 
directly  interested  in  the  graduates,  their  imme- 
diate families  and  friends,  which  perhaps  is  as  well 
or  even  better  than  the  old  custom,  for  many 
reasons. 

cows  ON  BOSTON  COMMON. 

In  those  days,  many  families,  we  don't  know 
but  we  might  say  most  families,  kept  a  cow,— 
some  of  them  two  or  more,— and  some  there  were 
who  made  a  business  of  selling  milk,  who  kept 
many.  These  cows  were  pastured  upon  the  Com- 
mon, and  it  was  quite  a  sight  to  see  thein  driven 


tbere  at  morning  and  away  at  night.    Oae  man  I 
who  lived  at  the  North  End,  in  Back  street,  by 
the  name  of   Neat,  one  of   the  respected  fami- ' 
lies  of  the  North  End,  and  whose  descendents  are  j 
among;  our  most  respected  fellow-citi?ens  now,  j 
kept  twenty-five  or  thirty  cows,  and  got  rich  in  I 
the  business,  as  all  did  who  then  sold  milk,  and  ' 
we  believe  most  do  who  now  sell  it.    The  cows 
were,  as  has  been  said,  sent  to  the  Common,  and 
then  left,  an  occasional  eye  being  given  to  them 
by  Eome  of  iha  old  constables,  and  when  this  eye  i 
was  off  them,  the  boys,  for  whose  idle  hands.  Dr. 
Watts  says,  "Satan  will  always  find  some  mis- 
chief," were  either  riding  or  milking  them.  We 
have  seen  many  a  feat  of  barebapk  riding,  as 
illustrated  by  some  of  the  La  Forest  family,  at 
the  circus  in  Washington  Gardens,  directly  oppo- 
site the  Common,  by  some  boy  with  a  cow  for  s, 
steed !     It  has  been  said  "that  an  honest  confes- 
sion is  good  for  the  soul :"  the  writer  may  as  well, 
therefore,  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  say  he 
has  stolen  many  a  ride  from  the  back  of  a  cow 
on  Boston  Common.     Yarious  were  the  strata- 
gems for  stealing  the  milk,  but  as  they  all  result- 
ed in  a  drink  of  milk  warm  from  the  cow,  we 
will  not  weary  the  reader  with  details. 

SKATING— COASTING— FROG  POND. 

In  the  old  times  there  was  about  the  same 
amount  of  skating,  coasting,  and  other  sports, 
in  proportion  to  tbe  population,  carried  on  by 
the  lads  of  that  day  as  now;  the  appliances 
were  ruder,  but  tbe  fun  was  full  as  sweet.  The 
boys  of  our  days  did  not  have  the  "Club  House" 
skates,  at  five  or  ten  dollars  a  pair,  or  the  elegant 
"  turn-outs"  in  the  form  of  sleds  now  seen,  but  a 
pair  of  twO'Shilling  skates,  made  perhaps  by  the 
nearest  blacksmith,  and  the  carpenter  round  the 
comer.  Some  were  content  with  &  pouple  of 
"  beef  bones"  fastened  rudely  to  the  feet,  and  i 
I  Made  very  good  time  upon  them  too,  but  having 
no  hold  upon  the  ice  they  would  go  to  "leeward" 
in  a  blow.  As  to  the  sleds,  they  were  of  a  varied 
and  miscellaneous  nature  and  pattern,  from  a 
single  barrel  stave  up  to  a  machine  maie  by 
some  carpenter,  with  an  iron  hoop  for  the  run- 
ner shoes,  at  a  cost  of  a  couple  of  "  pistareens." 
How  many  boys  of  the  present  day  ever  saw  a 
pistareen?  But  we  are  determined  not  to  wan- 
der, and  will  therefore  only  say  it  was  a  Spanish 
coin  very  coajruotj  iti  ol4  tiujesj  of  silver,  and  of 
the  value  of  about  seventeen  cents.  But  the  big 
thing  to  do  was  to  get  the  runners  of  a  sleigh, 
pile  on  as  many  boys  as  could  sit,  start  from  the 
head  of  Park  and  Beacon  streets,  point  her  down 
hill,  and  let  her  go.  Oh  the  fun  of  those 
Thursday  and  Saturday  afternoons,  and  those 
moonlight  nights! 

THE   OLD  BATTLES. 

This  fuQ  could  not  always  be  Kesi^ted  by  the 
Northenders,  though  they  laid  themselves  liable 
to  the  penalty,  always  exacted  in  those  days  by 
the  Southenders,  and  that  was  a  good  pounding, 
if  they  were  tbe  weaker  party.  And  so  it  was  if 
a  South-ender  ventured  into  the  sacred  precincts 
of  North  Ead,  he  was  about  certain  to  go  home 
witliabjoody  n^se  and  a  couple  of  black  eyes. 
The  same  was  with  a  "Charlestown  Pig/'  if  he 
ventured  over  the  bridge  on  any  occasion.  He 
did  so  at  his  own  proper  peril.  We  have  been 
engaged  in  many  a  battle,  when  Cliarles  river 
was  frozen  over  between  the  North-end  wharves 
and  Charlestown,  which  has  lasted  until  the 
"going  down  of  the  sun,"  and  in  which,  sticks, 
stones,  clubs,  bricks,  Ice  and  snowballs  were  the 
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]  anjninmtjoii     used,     and    broken     heads    the 
!  results   on    bftth    side?.      These  bf^ttles    then 
i  fought    between     the     Iforthenders    and    the 
iCharlestown  boys  or  "' pigs'",— these    fights 
pot  at  length  to  assume  formidable  proportions, 
several  boys  on  both  sides  were  badly  hurt,  and 
culminated  in  a  grand  battle  between  the  white 
boys  and  the  negroes  in  1827,  when  the  authorities 
then  took  a  hand  in  the  game,   arrested  some  of 
the  ringleaders,  and  Mayor  Qaincy,  in  an  address 
he  made  to  the  boys  of  the  Enttlish  High  School 
upon  the  subject,  who  were  shrewdly  suspected 
of   being  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair,  said  "he 
would  put  an  end  to  these  breaches  of  the  peace 
at  any  post,  ap4  wonlf^  imprison  the  next  boy  ; 
arrested,  if  it  was  his  own  son."  The  writer  well , 
!  recollects  what  Mr.  Miles,  the  principal  of  the  ; 
I  school,  said  after  the"  mayor  left.    "Boys,  that . 
was  tbe  mayor  of  this  cityj  you  all  know  him, 
1  and  he  will  kaep  his  promise  to  tjje  lette?."  | 
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THE  LOCAL    BATTLES. 

This  ended  one  of  the  rough  "sports"  of  the 
old  time,  for  they  were  ''sports,"  there  was  no 
malice,  only  trials  of  strength.  If  two  strange 
young  steers  come  together,  don't  they  alway 
push  with  their  horns  till  one  gives  way  and 
runs?  There  was  always  room  for  the  weaker 
party  to  run:  they  had  the  whole  town  behind 
them! 

CHAKGES. 

Some  time  after  the  city  was  chartered,  and 
cows  were  ordertd  out  of  the  citv,  pigs  put  under 
ban,  and  dogs  under  license,  the  Frog  Pond  was 
cleaned  out,  the  stones  placed  around  it,  and 
things  began  to  brighten  under  the  new  rules 
and  orders.  One  was  thit  no  dog  should  be 
allowed  to  swim  in  the  pond ;  and  a  board  was 
placed  near,  with  this  regulation  painted  upon  it 
The  late  eccentiic  Isaac  0.  Barnes  was  walkinc 
upon  the  Common  near  the  pond,  one  Sunday, 
miming,  followed  by  his  spaniel,  who,  spaniel- 
like, took  to  the  water  as  soon  as  he  saw  it.  A 
policeman  soon  came  up,  and  seeing  the  colonel, 
said,  "Is  that  your  do?,  sir?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  colonel,  in  his  peculiar  tone  of 
voice,  "that's  my  dog."  ^ 

"Then  why  does  he  go  into  the  water?  dont 
,  you  see  the  notice  forbi  iding  it  ?  can't  you  read  ?" 
i  "Yes,"  replied  the  colonel,  "yes,  I  can  re^d  g.^ 
I  little,  but  the  fool  of  a  dog  can't  1" 

FEOG   POND. 

Numberless  were  the  traditions  and  stories 
[  about  the  Frog  Pond.  One  was  t  latin  the  middle 
of  it  was  a  hole  or  well  which  no  person  had 
ever  been  able  to  find  the  bottom  of,  and  that  tht* 
water  was  constantly  boiling  up  from  it.  Anoth- 
er, that  no  boy,  born  in  Boston,  could  ever  fairly 
be  called  by  his  whole  name,  until  he  had  been 
baptized,  by  falling  into  the  Frog  Pond.  Until 
this,  if  his  name  was  John,  he  must  be  called 
Jack;  if  Joseph,  Joe;  if  Sioaeon,  Sim;  if  Isaac, 
Ike;  and  so  on. 

"bobalition  bay" 
was  an  annual  fe>tivttl  held  by  the  blacks  of  the 
town  to  celebrate  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Massachusetts.  In  looking  over  the  early  stat- 
utes at  the  State  House,  we  see  no  mention  ol 
any  f n  edom  law  or  declaration.  After  the  State 
government  was  formed,  as  is  understood,  the 
question  came  up  in  the  courts.  A  negro  who 
had  been  a  slave  was  at  work  for  another  person, 
and  this  man  wis  sued  by  the  negro's  former 
master  for  his  wages.  The  court  threw  out  the 
case,  as  slavery  was  not  recognized  by  the  Con- 
ttttution  of   Massachusetts.      We  have  before 


referrel  to  the  B  balition  day  celebrations,  as 
represented  by  Mr.  Coverley,  who  every  year  got 
up  a  burlesque  account  of  them.  In  those  days, 
the  number  of  blacks  in  tie  town  was  largely  in 
excess  of  the  present  number.  Most  of  the  old 
families  having  colored  coachmen  and  footmen, 
as  well  as  colored  female  help,  and  with  the  black 
families  in  town,  and  the  population  on  the 
"Hill,"  they  could  upon  ttiese  occasions  turn 
out  a  very  numerous  bod^^.  They  usually  met  to 
form  upon  the  Hill  (Belknap  street).  The  mar- 
shals and  as  many  more  as  could  borrow  a  horse 
of  master,  mounted,  and  when  they  were  unmo 
listed  by  the  boys,  which  was  not  often,  they 
would  parade  through  most  of  the  .^treets,  atid 
were  the  occasion  of  great  fun  and  laughter  to 
the  white  residents.  The  young  people  of  the 
time,  and  some  of  the  older  ones,  ustd  to  unite  in 
bedecking  their  particular  drkyin  as  fantastic 
a  style  as  possible,  and  in  sending  him  to  "Boba- 
lition," looking  as  incongruously  magnificent 
as  they  could;  and  the  constquerce  was,  that  the 
feathers  ani  furbelows,  the  chapeaux  and  long 
boots,  the  long  swcds  and  spurs,  with  the  zeal 
of  the  darkies,  men,  women  and  children,  mount- 
ed and  on  foot,  combined  to  make  a  picture  not 
easily  forgotten.  The  order  of  ceremonies  was 
usually  got  up  and  printed  by  some  white /rjewd, 
regardless  of  expense  and  every  thicg  else,  and 
was  in  itself  a  mirth- provoking  document.  The 
day,  when  it  did  not  end  in  a  row,  as  it  usually 
did,  was  concluded  by  an  address  by  some  colored 
brother  at  the  African  church.  At  the  last 
parade  we  remember,  the  chief  marshal  was 
our  venerable  and  respected  colored  fellow-citizen. 
Deacon  Cyrus  Foster,  who  was  at  that  time 
coachman  for  the  Parkman  family,  and  who  it 
may  be  certain  was  a  sight  to  see. 

OLD   NORTH  END   CUSTOMS. 

How  many  of  the  present  generation  of  Bos- 
tonians  have  ever  tasted  a  piece  of  roasted  beef 
or  pork,  of  tuiicey  or  of  cbickea  ?  Don't  *^ 
speak  at  once,  gentleman,  if  you  please.  We  tx 
perfectly  well  aware,  that  without  proper  reflei. 
lion,  nine  readers  in  ten,  yes,  ninety-nine  in  a' 
hundred,  viH  indignantly  claim  to  have  done  so, 
scores  and  scores  of  times.  We  shall,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  take  the  ground  that  not  one  in  a 
thousand  of  yon  have  ever  done  so.  We  are 
fully  aware  that  you  think  you  have,  and  we  will 
admit,  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  quiet- 
ness, that  of  what  is  called  roast  beef,  turkey, 
chicken,  and  so  forth,  you  have  partaken  hun- 
dreds of  times.  But  we  say  again,  atidsayit 
(i  arlessly,  that  not  one  of  you,  or  not  more  than 
one  in  five  hundred  of  you,  have  ever  done  so. 

Do  you  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  meat 
you  eat  in  your  own  houses  is  roasted?  crtba* 
the  meat  yon  get  at  Parker's,  or  Young's,  or  at 
the  Tremont,  or  Revere,  or  at  the  Fifth  Avenue, 
or  the  Continental,  or  at  Sava'oga,  orLon? 
Branch,  or  at  Newport,  or  elsewhere,  is  roasted? 
not  a  bit  of  it  I  not  a  single  morsel  of  it  ever  sees 
the  fire,  looks  it  in  the  eye  as  it  were.  No,  sirs!  no 
my  worthy,  beloved  friends,  you  are  all  mistaken. 
The  late  Mr.  George  Hallett,  one  of  our  old-fash- 
ioned merchants,  and  one  of  that  body  of  mer- 
chants known  as  the  "Algerines,"  used  to  say, 
"My  dear  sir,  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  in 
life  to  be  mistaken." 

You  are  probably  about  ready  to  say,  "Why, 
you  son  of  a  donkey,  we  ate  roast  beef  yesterday 
for  our  dinner."  My  dear  sir,  please  exercise  a 
small   morsel   of    patience.      Not  a  particle  of 


rtSsBsd  beef  passed  your  handsome  lips  yesteid  ly, 
or  the  day  before,  or  last  week,  or  last  month,  or 
last  year,  or  the  year  before;  it  was  baked,  ail 
baked,  and  badly  baked  at  that!  To  roast  meat 
C'-rrectly  requires  a  couple  or  so  of  appliances 
which  are  not  now  often  setn  in  this  good  city, 
to  wit,  a  hard  wood  fire  on  a  hearth,  and  that  old 
fashioned  article  of  domestic  economy  known  a« 
a  "tin-kitchen."  This  "tin-kitchen"  was  one  ol 
the  "points  reserved"  for  discussion  in  a  former 
paper.  In  the  good  old  times,  of  which  we  are 
writing,  in  all  well-regulated  North-end  kitchens 
could  be  found  the  tin-kitchens  of  three  sizes,  all 
of  which  were  scoured  as  bright  as  silver,  and 
hung  upon  the  "dresser;"  they  w(  ra  all  of  the 
same  shape,  that  is,  semi-circular,  but  of  differ- 
I  ent  dimensions;  first  the  small  one,  commonly 
i  used  for  a  single  joint;  the  second  size  for  a  tur- 
■  key  or  a  large  sirloin :  and  third  the  great  kitch- 
I  en,  used  at  Thanksgiving,  Chnstmas,  Fourth  o( 
July,  and  so  forth.  This  "kitchen"  would  hold 
a  couple  of  turkeys,  or  a  turkey  and  a  goose,  or 
a  whole  regiment  of  smaller  fowls.  The  spit  for 
this  latter,  was  as  long  as  a  Toledo  rapier,  and  as 
bright  as  steel  could  be  made.  The  turkey  and 
fowls  were  properly  trussed,  the  "spit"  run 
through  them,  the  "skewers"  adjusted,  the  fire 
prepared,  the  iron  fore-stick  in  position,  and 
black  Dinah  places  the  "kitchen,"  as  tenderly  as 
she  would  an  infant,  before  the  fire,  but  not  too 
near;  just  within  warming  distance.  It  was  the 
province  of  the  scullion  some  young  darky, 
troops  of  whom  hung  around  those  old-fashioned 
kitchens,  to  turn  the  spit,  and  if  she  neglected 
the  duty  for  a  single  minute,  the  basting  spoon  j 
was  the  weapon  wiih  which  she  was  threatencSr 
After  the  roast  was  properly  warmed  it  4ras 
1  r.jperly  basted  and  set  a  little  nearer  to  the  fire, 
and  the  basting  and  "dredging"  with  flour  would 
go  on  until  the  turkey  was  properly  done  and 
properly  browned.  Tois  was  a  "roasted  turkey," 
and  was  no  mote  to  be  compared  to  the  thing 
called  roasted  turkey  now  than  is  a  green  cheese 
to  the  moon. 

The  turkey  of  the  present  day  is  put  into  a  pan 
and  placed  in  the  oven  of  that  "satanic"  inven- 
tion called  a  range,  and  there,  sodden  in  its  own 
steam  and  juice,  burned  on  the  under  side,  raw 
at  the  wings,  and  a  mass  of  unbiktd  flour  on  the 
breast,  brought  on  to  the  table  with  the  gravy 
looking  likp  a  dish  of  "bill-stickers'  paste."  But 
perhaps  this  is  as  well  as  the  kitchen  intisUigence 
of  the  day,  bought  at  four  dollars  a  week,  and 
found,  can  be  taught  to  do  it.  We  old  fellows, 
who  had  mothers  and  aunts,  who  had  Christian 
help  and  "tin-kitchens,"  can  thank  our  stars 
that  we  have  seen  ancj  eaten  roasted  meats, 

ypWTElfl  PLATTEJiS  AND  DISHES. 

These  oldrfashioiied  kitchens  usually  contained 
a  full  set  of  pewter  platter-,  dishes,  tankarcjs  and 
covers,  which  were  in  lieti  of  the  silyer  of  a  Jater 
time ,  acj!  of  the  wealthy  fatnilies  of  that  epoch, 
and  the  elaborate  china  and  crockery  ware  of  the 
present  day.  These  pewter  services  were  kept 
upon  the  kitchen  "dres-s^r,"  and  were  scoured 
weekly,  or  semi-weekly,  until  tbey  could  hare 
beeii  Rse^  fgr  looking-glasses,  '^ois  was  ^  great 
labor,  bt}t  it  was  ci^eerfully  performeij  by  the 
"balp''  of  the  day,  who  took  a  great  pride  in  the 
appearance  of  their  dressers  and  in  the  brilliancy 
of  their  pewter.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
and  before  it  there  was  in  Boston  and  ot  her  larire 
towns  a  hand  icrafiman  known  as  a  *'pewterer,'' 
who  wprhed  in  this  metal,  or  rp.tj^er  tl^ls  alioy, 
a$  ft)0  sllyersinitn  ^orKs  Jrl  silver,  and  who  fur- 
nlsnejd  our  great-grapafatbers  wjth  the  "services" 


of  ppwter,  some  of  which,  or  sortie  neces  of 
which  (such  as  escaped  the  war  of  the  B^volution 
and  1812,  in  both  of  which  the  patriotic  people 
of  the  time  surrend-ired  their  cherished  "services,' 
to  be  cast  into  bullets),  have  come  down  to  us  at 
the  present  day.  The  writer  can  well  recollect 
the  grei^t  platterSj  dish-covers,  aqc|  ttinkayda  of 
his  grandfifther,  especially  the  great  "soup 
tureen,"  which  was  a  very  elaborate  procj notion. 
The  pewter  of  the  day  was  an  alloy  of  zinc,  tin 
and  lead,  was  very  easily  cast  and  wrought,  and  | 
very  durable.  We  suppose  the  "Britannia"  and 
plated  ware  of  the  present  time,  will  prevent  the 
use  of  pe^rter  \n  oar  dav  or  in  the  days  of  our 
children.  For  one,  we  wo»ild  go  l"a  (i^y's  march" 
simply  to  see  an  old-fislfioned  pe\9rter  seryipe. 

DUTCH  OVESS. 

Di(J  yoTJ  ever  see  a  Dutch  oven,  rpader?  We 
think  you  may  have,  for  j;hey  were  quite  cojn- 
mon  and  plentilul  ia  the  last  generation,  and  a 
very  decent  imitation  has  come  down  to  us  in 
the  modern  "  baking  kettle,"  though  these  are 
but  little  used  except  in  the  country,  and  at  the 
West,  where  people  can  burn  wood  for  fuel.  The 
Dutch  oven  proper  was  an  iron  kettle,  cast  to 
stand  upon  legs  three  or  four  inches  in  height, 
of  about  a  peck  capacity,  with  a  thick  iron  cover, 
cast  so  as  to  shut  into  the  kettle,  with  a  rim 
around  the  cover,  which  turned  np  so  as  to  hold 
the  coals  and  ashes  placed  upon  it,  and  which 
could  be  lifted  off  without  damaging  the  con- 
tents of  the  kettle  by  dropping  ashes  or  coal-' 
upon  them.  The  kettle,  or  oven,  when  it  was 
used  for  the  "daily  bread,"  was  first  fatted  with 
a  bit  of  pork  rind,  the  dough  placed  within  it, 
the  cover  put  on,  a  shovel  or  two  of  coals  placed 
upon  it,  and  as  many  more  placed  under  it,  and 
that  was  all  the  care  requisite  to  produce  the 
family  bread  of  the  time,  whether  white  or 
brown  or  mixed.  The  "rye  and  Indian"  cakes 
which  our  moth- rs  used  to  manufacture  would 
make  a  person  of  the  present  day,  used  to  the 
vellow  abhortion  called  "soda  biscuit,"  manu- 
factured by  Bridget,  "fall  from  grac«,"  at  least, 
if  he  should  only  see  them. 

These  Du'ch  ovens  had  a  "  bail"  to  them,  and 
could  be  utilized  to  fry  the  doughnuts,  the  "sim- 
balls,"  and  the  pancakes  so  necessary  in  the 
family  economy  of  the  time.  Did  you  ever  eat 
pan-cakes  and  cide  friend?  If  you  never  did, 
(Tet  our  address  of  e  printer,  and  we  will  in- 
troduce yoti  to  a  small "  chunk  of  a  woman" 
who  "  does"  for  us,— a  little  gray-headed,  'tis 
true,— but  perfectly  "sound  on  the  goose"  and 
pancake  question. 

OLD-FASHIONED  KITCHENS. 

^These  old-fasuioned  kitchens,  it  seems  to  usj 
otigfit  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  handed 
down  to  posterity,  with  all  their  unctions,  sar- 
roundings,  and  appliances,  and  I  would  humbly 
suggest  to  Mr.  Sturgis,  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  other 
gentlemen  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
ation, that  at  their  approaching  fair  or  festival, 
to  bd  held  at  the  Music  Hall,  in  this  city,  they 
approprjae  one  corner  for  an  old-fashioned, 
North-end  kitchen,  with  its  big  fireplace,  its 
hard- wood  fire,  its  dresser,  with  its  service  of 
pewter,  its  tin-kitchens  hung  upon  the  wall,  its 
sanded  floor,  the  great  eight  day  clock  behind 
the  door,  the  winter  squashes  hung  from  the 
great  beam,  with  the  sweet  herbs  in  papers,  the 
great  oak  bureau  with  father's  desk  on  the  top, 
waxed  aad  rubbe  1  until  it  shone  like  silver,  in 
which  was  carefully  kept,  among  other  things, 
R)bert  B.  Thomas's  "Farmer's  Almanac,"  John 
^unyan's"PilgiinQ'8  Progres«,"  "  The  Whole  Duty 
of  Man,"  "The  Young  Man's  Best  Companion,' 
"The  Assembly  of    Divines' Catechism,"  and  in 


!  later  days  "Daboi'ij  Arithmetic,"  and  on  tbe  top  oi  | 
i  which,  in  great  state,  reposed  one  of  the  family  i 
Bibles.  If  those  gentlemen  object  to  cooking, 
and  fO  forth,  let  them  get  up  an  old-fashioned 
"candy  bee."  The  writer  will  guarantee  to  git 
a  squad  of  old  boys  and  girls  who  will  elaborate 
that  branch  of  the  festival  in  all  its  sweetness. 
Nothing  more  popular  or  perhaps  more  wonder- 
ful to  the  eyes  of  the  young  belles  of  the  day, 
just  blooming  into  womanhood,  conld  be  ex- 
hibited. 

A   "CANDT  BEK." 

Did  you  ever  atteud  one  of  these,  friend? 
They  were  held  in  the  Wiater  season  usually,  and 
the  scene  was  the  kitchen,  the  time  from  early 
candle-lighting  to  eleven  P.  M.  or  later.  All  the  I 
boys  and  girls  of  the  neighborhood  were  invited, 
and  you  may  be  certain  they  all  came.  Early  in 
the  evening  all  hands  were  engaged,  the  boys  in 
cracking  the  nuts  which  were  to  be  put  in  the 
candy,  and  the  girls  in  picking  out  the  meats. 
The  corned-beef  pot  was  called  into  requisition 
the  molasses  poured  in,  the  fire  quickened  up, 
and  the  fun  began.  Usually,  a  committee  of  the 
steadiest  boys  and  girls  were  chosen  to  superin- 
tend the  boiling  and  to  keep  the  rest  from 
"sampling"  the  boil  before  it  was  done.  Aunt 
Hinnab,  from  the  parlor,  had  an  eye  to  things, 
and  came  and  went  just  often  enough  to  keep 
things  in  order  and  to  restrain  the  boisterous. 

And  here  let  us  say  a  single  word  of  these  old 
aunts,  usually  father's  or  mother's  maiden  or 
wid  iw^ed  sisters,  who  had  always  lived  with  the 
family,  helped  the  youngsters  throagh  their  eirly 
troubles,  trials,  and  tribulation?,  bound  up  the 
cut  fingers,  and  "  put  sugar  on  the  bandages," 
darned  the  stockings,  gave  us  jam  and  sweet 
things,  buttered  our  bread  on  both  sides,  hid  our 
faults,  and  interceded  with  the  "old  man"  when 
iie  threatened  to  "  settle  with  us"  tor  some  in- 
fraction of  discipline,— a  whole  aunt  and  two- 
thirds  mother  to  the  whole  family  and  neighbor- 
hood. A  blessing  up  on  these  old  ladies,  and  let 
ps  hope  that  the  "breed"  has  come  down  to  the 
/resent  generation. 

f  While  the  molasses  is  boiling,  and  the  "com- 
tnittee"  active  in  that  direction,  the  remainder  of 
■Ihe  party  are  playing  at  games  of  all  sorts,-;- 1 
hunt-the-slipper,  measuring  off  so  many  yards 
-j  tf  love-ribbon,  conundrums,  tableaux,  blind- 
man's-buflf,  and  so  forth.  The  last  trial  of  the 
candy  "upon  the  snow"  gives  a  favorable  account 
©f  ihe  boiling,  and  the  floor  is  cleared  for  the 
"candy  pul  ing."  The  committee  in  charge 
would  occasionally  take  a  spoonful  of  the  mass, 
ard  pour  it  upon  a  platter  of  snow;  if  it  har- 
dened and  held  its  form,  it  had  been  sufficiently 
boiled. 

Many  years  ago  the  writer  went  with  soine 
ladies  into  a  sugar  camp  in  Vermont  where  tbe 
men  were  ergaged  in  making  maple  sugar.  One 
of  the  ladies  inquired  of  one  of  the  men  how 
he  could  tell  when  the  sap  was  boiled  to  syrup 
and  the  syrup  to  sugar.  "Well,  ma'am,"  said 
he,  "while  it  is  sap  it  is  only 'kittens'-eyes;' 
when  it  is  svrup  it's  '  cats'-eyes;'  but  when  it  s 
sugar  it's  'buUs'-eyes!'"  referring,  we  suppose,  to 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  "  bubbles"  in  each 
I  stage. 

Well,  the  molasses  "  bulls'-eyed,"  and  was 
poured  out  upon  one  of  the  pewter  platters 
aforesaid,  which  had  bsen  previously  vrell  but- 
tered. At  this  stasre  were  put  in  the  nut  meits, 
which  the  girls  had  prepared ;  the  hands  of  each 


boy  and  girl  were  well  buttered,  and  to  each  was 
given  a  m  'ss  of  the  candy  t>  "pull."  The  long- 
er and  harder  it  was  pulled  and  kneaded,  tbe 
whiter  and  more  delicate  it  became  when  it  hard- 
epel.  This  was  the  stage  for  the  fun,  and  some- 
times it  was  carried  full  far  enough.  It  was  con- 
sidtrel  a  delicate  attention  on  the  part  of  a  lad 
who  had  a  sweetheart  present  to  pull  oithiR 
mass  of  candv  as  far  as  his  arms  would  extend 
it,  and  oflFvr  it  to  his  sweetheart  to  take  a  bite 
from.  Rude  boys  would  tike  the  oopnrtnnity  to 
snitch  a  kis";  those  ruder  would  perhaps  endeav- 
or  to  double  it  round  the  neck  of  the  fair  one, 
necklace  fashion,  and  various  rough  jokes  of  a 
similar  kind  were  played  nitil  the  players  tired, 
and  each  one's  remaining  portion  was  put  on  a 
plate,  to  be  carried  home  or  offered  to  the  elders, 
who  had  in  the  mean  time  assembled  in  the  par- 
lor of  the  house,  and  were  playing  srm',  sobar 
game  of  whist,  waiting  until  the  young  people 
in  the  house  were  rea^y  to  be  escorted  home. 

THE  FINALE. 

The  festivities  of  the  evening  generally  con. 
eluded  with  a  dance  in  the  "  best  room,"  where 
there  was  an  old-fashioned  piano,  and  upon 
which  Aunt  Hamah  aforesaid  played  some  of 
those  old  dancing  tunes,  many  of  which  have 
come  down  to  us  in  the  present  generation.  On 
some  occasions,  when  there  were  musical  people 
!  resent,  the  evenings  would  terminate  with 
songs,  and  we  have  in  our  memory  many  of  the 
then  Nonh-end  misses,  some  of  whom  are  yet 
le't  to  us  in  the  state  of  grandmas,  who  did  sing, 
and  sing  well,  such  old  things  as  "  Drink  to  me 
only  with  thine  eyes,"  "  The  Wandering  Boys  of 
Switzerland,"  "The  minute  gun  at  sea,"  "Robin 
Adair,"  and  so  forth. 

THE  MUSIC. 

While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  music,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  say  that  the  people  of  the  time 
-■2*«d  great  attention  to  sacied  music, — "psalm- 
ody,"— and  it  was  the  custom  for  young  people 
to  assemble  at  each  other's  houses  and  practise 
psalmody  as  it  was  taught  at  what  were  called 
tllB  "singing  schools"  of  the  day,  usually  kept  by 
the  head  chorister  of  the  church  choir  in  the 
vestry  of  the  meeting-house  twice  or  oftener 
a  week,  through  the  Winter,  and  though  there 
was  more  of  the  Puritanical  nasal  ♦han  you  would 
now  hear  at  one  of  Dr.  Tourjee's  rehearsals,  yet 
for  a  right-down  good  sing,  as  it  was  called, 
when  all  the  tunes  in  the  "  Village  Harmony 
Collection,"  the  "Billings  and  Holden,"  the 
"  Handel  and  Haydn,"  and  "  Lowell  Mason," 
were  fully  ventilated,  commend  us  tQ  tbe  old 
times  aforesaici, 

8VPE:R8TITI0NS,  SIGKS,  OMENS,  PORTENTS. 

"Scarce  had  I  reached  the  corner  of  the  street, 
some  short  ten  paces,  when  I  met  a  third,  who 
squinted,  and  a  fourth,  and  he  squinted  more 
,  violently  than  the  other  three,— stich  po.rtents 
[  met  the  eye  when  Cesiar  fell."  Qurgreat-grand- 
I  fathers  we?e  ponst^ntly  looking  out  iox  signs  and 
j  omens,  and  were  as  ipiich  affected  by  thei?  in 
j  their  temporal  and  spiritt^al  affairs  as  were 
the  people  \n  mare  aneient  times,  as  illu-^ 
ftpated  in  our  quotation.  Taey  f)retold  the 
weather,  for  a  day  or  for  a  season,  by  the  "sparks 
upon  the  chimney  back,"  or  by  the  appearance 
of  the  backbone  of  the  goose,  y^ixicfi,  w^s  ajv/^ys 
carefully  ss^ved  ^nd  (Jjried  (or  this '  p,urpo.se.  The 
^ppyoach  of  Spring  or  ^Y'inter  vy^s  feeralded  by 
the  early  o,r  }ate  Qigbt  of  geese.  The  high  or 
low  flight  of  sivallows  was  thought  to  be  omi- 
«S£BI  oi  many  things.     Rheumatism  and  gout 


were  kept  at  a  distance  by  wearing  a  bit  of 
brimstone  in  the  pocket,  or  a  co^^ple  oj  horse» 
chestnuts.  A  horse-shce  ii\i^i^edl  over^  tt^e  kitchen 
door  ^7ftB^  k^pp.  ^e  qeyil  out  of  the  hoyse,  or, 
over  the  b^rd  qoor',  the  \Yitches  frooi  t^e  caUle. 
sy^hoever  beiran  a  journey  or  any  Jjusiness  or 
any  other  nndertaUing  on  friday,  aid  was  sic- 
cessful  in  it?  No  one.  We  all  reeollect  ihe 
poor,  foolish  man  who  determined  to  fly  in  i  he 
face  and  eves  of  fate,  by  laying  the  keel  of  a 
ship  on  Friday,  launchiuK  her  on  Friday^  calling 
her  Friday,  and  sendins  her  to.  ^aa  on  that  day. 
We  need  nqt  ineniion  tti'^;  result.  0/  coursa  she 
was  never  again  heard  from. 

To  see  the  first  of  the  new  moon  over 
the  left  shonldir  was  considered  the 
worst  possible  luck  which  could  befall  a  man 
•'that  month."  A  particular  bone  of  t^e  sheep 
was  carried  in  the  pocket,  ai'd  callel  ihe  "lucky- 
bone."  If  the  family  pig  was  uneasy  in  his  sty, 
and  particularly  if  he  scratched  hitnself  much 
against  it,  |t  was  a  certain  '  siijn  ol  a  thaw.  If 
cobwebs  were  upon  tbe  grass  in  the  morniuir,  the 
day  was  certain  to  be  fine.  A  green  Ctirihcmas 
makes  a  fat  churchyard,  ^qd  numberless  other 
Slmii^f  prorerhs  were  faithlully  believed  in. 

tviil. 

THE   SAND-MAN. 

Among  the  old  Boston  "institutions"  we  must 
not  forget  the  "sand-man,"  who  came  daily, 
semi  weekly  or  weekly,  as  the  necessities  of  the 
family  required,  and  left  his  peck  or  half  bushel 
of  fine  white  sand  for  the  kitchen  floor.  This 
was  in  lieu  of  paint.  Many  of  the  down-town 
stores,  and  most  of  the  counting-houses,  down 
to  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  since,  used  sand 
upon  their  floors  habitually. 

The  sand  was  brought  from  some  of  the  East- 
ern beaches,  carefully  scresned,  stored  upon  some 
wharf  at  the  North  End,  and  peddled  out  as 
aforesaid.  We  have  in  our  mind  a  man  who  got 
rich  in  the  business,  and  believe  that  some  of  his 
descendants  are  in  the  business  now,  to  supply 
coopers,  barbers,  hotels,  and  so  forth,  and  grocers, 
who  sell  it  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  It  used  to 
be  quite  an  art  to  describe  various  figures  with  the 
broom  upon  the  floor,  and  the  various  stoieboys 
used  to  pride  themselves  as  much  upon  their  skill 
as  a  frescoing  artist  does  upon  his  at  this  day. 

HOUE-GLASSES,    SUN  DIALS,     AND     SUN-MAKK8. 

Although  clocks  were  universal  in  the  old  times, 
and  the  excellent  Willard  time-piece  was  found 
in  almost  every  house,  yet  there  were  many  othti 
means  of  reckoning  time  among  those  not  so 
"well  to  do."  The  principal  of  these  was  the 
liour-glass.  In  a  family  possessed  of  one  of  these, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  ttie  time  was  "bor- 
rowed" of  some  neighbor,  as  they  would  borrow 
a  shovelful  of  coals  to  light  the  fire  with,  antj 
the  glass  was  turned;  it  ran  an  hour,  and  oy 
keeping  an  eye  upon  it  occasionally,  the  frac- 
tions of  the  hour  could  be  v^ry  nearly  arrived  at, 
and  as  it  was  timed,  an  account  was  kept,  and  it 
was  so  many  glasses  from  six  A.  M.  or  twelve 
M.,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Most  of  these  families  were  also  provided  with 
a  sun-dial,— a  rude  instrument,  made  by  the 
"pewterer,"  set  upon  a  post  in  the  yard,  by 
means  of  which  a  very  near  guess  could  be  made 
at  the  time,  any  day  when  the  sun  shone.  Old- 
1  fashioned  people  also  were  in  the  habit  of  having 
I  what  they  called  "sun-marks"  upon  their  doors 
lor  windows.  Thus,  if  the  sun  cast  its  light  upon 
a  certain  mark,  it  was  a  certain  hour,  and  they 
were  so  accustomei  to  read  these  marks,  they 
could  tell  within  five  minutes  of  the  correct  time 
any  time  when  the  sun  shone. 

LEAD   PIPE. 

The  lead  pipe  of  the  present  time,  so  common 


lana  so  cbeap,  and  the  source  of  so  much  revenue 
to  the  plumbers,  in  these  days  of  ten  degrees 
I  below  zero,  was  invented  somewhere  about  the 
lyear  of  grace  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-sev- 
en. The  process  was  patented,  or  for  some  years 
was  a  secret,  which  amounted  to  about  the  same 
thing.  Previous  to  this  invention,  where  lead 
pipe  was  required,  for  spout  or  trough  conduct- 
ors, it  was  made  by  the  "pewterers"  and  workers 
in  brass  and  other  metals,  and  tl  e  manufacture 
was  slow  and  expensive.  In  the  first  place  the 
lead  was  cast  in  sheets  of  the  required  thickness, 
and  if  the  pipe  was  to  be  straight,  it  was  simply 
bent  around  a  round  "former"  of  the  required 
size  of  bore,  which  was  withdrawn  and  the  seam 
or  joint  soldered.  If  the  form  required  was  that 
of  an  S,  or  otherwise  departed  from  a  straight 
line,  the  process  was  difl'erent.  These  old  "pew- 
terers" had  in  patterns  all  the  various  "forms" 
in  common  us"*,  and  we  will  suppose  an  S  was 
required.  The  wooden  "form"  was  taken,  and  a 
piece  of  the  cast  sheet,  wide  enough  when  fitted 
to  the  "form"  to  exactly  half  cover  the  circum- 
ference of  it.  This  required  a  considerable  skill, 
and  pounding  and  patience.  It  will  readily  be 
seen  that  when  the  other  half  was  prepared  in 
the  same  way,  that  the  two  pieces  put  together 
would  form  the  crooked  pipe,  this  was  done  with 
solder,  and  the  S  was  complete.  As  the  world 
moved,  crooked  pipes  were  first  made  of  the 
requisite  diameter,  and  straight,  they  were  then 
filled  with  melted  rosin,  which  was  allowed  to 
harden,  when  they  were  bent  to  any  required 
form,  again  heated  a  little,  the  rosin  poured  out, 
and  the  pipe  made. 

The  invention  of  the  present  process  put  an 
I  end  to  our  rude  manufacture,  and  now  a  man 
can  have  a  pipe  of  lead  or  tin,  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, brass  or  iron,  of  any  desired  length,  'diame- 
ter or  form,  in  the  turn  of  his  hand.  This  inven- 
tion was  that  of  a  Northender,  and  the  mauu- 
facture  was  carried  ©n  for  many  years  in  Fore 
(Ann)  street,  at  or  near  what  was  then  called  the 
"tar  banks"  or  the  wharf  of  Adams  &  Jennison, 
the  old  caulkers  and  gravers,  so  well  kiiown,  and 
so  many  years  in  business,  in  that  vicinity. 

COFFEE  MILLS.      POT  HOOKS. 

In  the  old  times,  when  people  drank  cofl'ee,  it  i 
was  bought  green,  and  burned  and  ground  in 
the  house.  Chickory,  peas,  rice,  and  the  various 
mixtures  now  bought  "burned  and  ground," and 
called  coffee  by  the  corner-grocery  man,  were  not, 
though  in  very  old  times,  during  the  war  of  1812, 
and  for  some  years  after,  "rye"  and  "wheat" 
and  "brown  bread-crusts"  were  used  in  place  of 
cofl"ee,which  could  not  be  had,or  only  at  such  great 
cost,  as  to  be  beyond  the  means  of  the  average 
families;  but  these  decoctions  were  called  what 
they  were.  It  was  the  habit  of  our  ancestors  to 
call  a  spade  a  "spade." 

A  single  word  about  "  brown-bread  cofl'ee"  for 
the  benefit  of  those  stomachs  which  cannot  di-  j 
gest  the  Java  or  Mocha  infusions.  Take  the 
crusts  of  brown  bread,  dry  them  thoroughly, 
break  them  up  fine  in  a  mortar,  and  just  "scorch" 
(his  a  little  in  a  cofl'ee  roaster.  Use  this  instead 
of  the  "real  article,"  and  you  will  get  a  drink  j 
palatable  and  nourishing,  and  one  which  will 
not  disagree  with  any  stomach  or  liver,  and  be  ' 
very  like  coflTee.  The  coffee  of  the  old  time  was 
ground  io  a  portable  mill,  with  which  every  fam- 
ily was  supplied,— a  little  mahogany  box,  about 
eight  inches  square,  with  a  small  steel  mill  on 
top  and  a  little  draw  at  the  bottom.   Aunt  Dinah 


jld  get  the  supply  ot  conee  trom  "missus." 
o^  these  good  old  times,  there  was  in  every 
house  a  room  or  closet  on  the  lower  floor,  called 
the  "store-room,"  in  which  were  kept  the  family 
,  stores  the  key  of  which  was  kept  by  the  mistress 
I  of  the  house,  and  the  stores  were  dealt  out  by 
her  -with  a  liberal  hand,  but  still  "dealt  out." 
In  those  days  you  did  not  hear  such  questions 
as  you  may  now  hear,  or,  for  that  matter,  such 
answers. 

"Bridget,  what  can  have  become  of  that  box 
of  soap  which  came  home  last  month  ?" 

"Sorrow  of  me  knows,  mam;  it  must  have 
been  eat  up  by  the  cats,  bad  cess  to  um!" 

Cats?  Yes,  cats  with  two  legs,  born  in  Ire- 
land. Well,  Dinah  gets  her  coflfee,  dumps  her- 
self down  on  the  window-seat,— in  those  days 
there  were  window-seats  built  into  every  window, 
usually  with  a  mahogany  top,  under  which  was 
a  box  in  which  was  kept  the  blankets  and  linen 
of  the  house,- with  the  coffee  mill  in  her  lap, 
and  after  a  few  turns  of  the  handle  the  day's 
coffee  is  found  in  the  little  draw  aforesaid,  and 
not  a  grain  wasted.  Such  mills  as  we  have  en- 
deavored to  describe  may  possibly  be  yet  found 
in  some  old  family  kitchen,  but  they  are  not  at 
all  common. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  speak  in  these  papers 
of  the  great  "  crane"  fixed  in  every  kitchen  fire- 
place, and  ought  not  to  forget  the  "pot-hooks 
and  trammels"  which  were  suspended  from  them, 
to  which  the  great  boiler,  the  big  pot.  and  the 
little  pots  were  hung.  Every  boy  will  remember, 
in  his  firstattempt  to  write,  the  first  lesson  was 
"o's  and  strokes;"  the  second,  " pot-hooks  and 
tramels."  He  will  get  an  idea  of  the  instru- 
ments in  question  if  he  can  remember  his  own 
handwriting. 

STANDING   STOOLS 

were  movable  frames,  in  which  children  were 
placed  to  learn  to  walk  and  to  be  "out-of-hand" 
when  mother  or  nurse  was  busy,— very  common 
in  old  times.  They  were  fixed  on  castors,  made 
90  that  they  could  not  tip  up,  and  were  moved 
by  the  slight  struggle  the  child  would  make  with 
his  feet  upon  the  floor  or  carpet,  which  he  was 
induced  to  do  by  some  playthings  put  just  out  of 
reach.  The  same  idea,  we  suppose,  which  pos- 
sessed the  man  who  "  had  a  donkey  which  would 
not  go."  He  hung  a  bundle  of  succulent  greens 
upon  a  string  which  was  attached  to  the  harness, 
just  before  the  donkey's  nose,  but  just  without 
his  reach.  After  that  there  was  no  trouble  with 
the  donkey. 

CATCHING  EATS, 

The  ruse  of  the  donkey-driver  reminds  us  of  a 

game  which  a  bright  old  Northender  came  over 

the  rats,  which  had  for  a  long  time  infested  his 

barn,  and  plundered  his  grain  chests.    He  first 

removed  all  eatables,  and  kept  the  rats  on  short 

allowance  for  ^  da^  or  two,  and  then  placed  a 

,  barrel  filled  with  theljest  o^ts  in  t]ae  middle  ot 

the  bam  floor,  and  let  them  have  free  apcess  to  it 

for  a  week  or  ten  days,  by  which  time  the  news 

of  "free  oats"  had  spread  all  over  North  End, 

and  the  rats  came  accordingly,  and  brought  th^r 

friends.    By  this  time  they  had  become  sufii- 

ciently  familiar  with  tl^e  barrel,  the  oatg,  and 

surroundings,  to   j^mp  in   ^Ubopt   ceremony 

That  day  the  oats  were  removed,  the  barre.  tiuea 

with  water  nearly  to  the  top,  and  about  two 

inches  of  oats  spread  upon  it.    The  next  morn- 

i  ing  that  old  Northender   was  ihe  happy  owner 

I  Of  three  bushels  of  dead  rats,  heaping  measura. 


LEADER   DAM, 

Among  the  celejj'rateiqi' persons  who  flparished 
at  the  North  End  of  Boston,  thirty  or  more  years 
since,  was  the  gentleman  whose  name  heads  this 
part  of  our  sketch.  We  do  not  know  what  town 
or  State  claimed  the  honor  of  his  birthplace,  but 
in  i§%  he  was  a  sotnewhat  noted  school-teacher 
in  Boston.  His  firm  was  f  Dam  &  Hardy,''  and 
they  kept  a  day  and  evening  school  in  Franklin 
avenue.  At  that  time,  that  locality,  and  the 
adjacent  Court  street  and  Cornhill,  were  famous 
for  schools  and  lawyers'  ofiices  as  now.  In 
Frankin  avenue  was  a  famous  eating  and  drink- 
ing place,  kept  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Tyler, 
who  had  upon  a  sign  over  the  door,  "Mr.  Tyler 
at  Home."  At  the  bottom  of  the  avenue,  at  the 
head  of  the  steps  leading  to  Brattle  square,  Bald- 
win &  Jones  kept  their  famous  goldsmith's  shop. 
Just  below  were  Maynard  &  Noyes,  as  celebrated 
then  as  now  for  their  unrivalled  ink;  and  just 
above,  at  No.85,  was  the  celebrated  J  ames  urewer; 
or  "No.  85,— don't  forget  the  number."  Brewer 
had  so  many  years  printed  this  caution  at  the 
bottom  of  his  cards  and  advertisements,  that  he 
was  better  known  by  it  than  by  his  baptisimal 
cognomen. 

Mr.  Dam,  somewhere  about  1830,  relinquished 
school-keeping,  and  went  into  the  patent  medi- 
cine business,  claiming  to  have  discovered  a  great 
cure-all,  which  he  called  "Dam's  Catholicon," 
and  from  the  sale  of  which,  aided  by  very  j  udi- 
cious  advertising,  he  soon  amassed  a  very  con- 1 
siderable  fortune,  which,  however,  he  did  not  i 
have  the  good  luck  to  keep.  Bad  speculations 
and  bad  investments  made  him  poor  in  his  old 
age.  He  was,  notwithstanding,  a  very  shrewd 
j  man,  and  quick  to  take  advantage  of  any  possi- 
bility to  turn  a  penny;  as,  for  instance,  he  came 
very  near  making  a  "  good  thing"  by  accident- 
ally spilling  a  flask  of  quicksilver  in  the  cellar 
j  of  a  house  he  was  about  erecting  in  the  city.  It 
soon  became  noised  about  that  Dam  had  struck  a 
quicksilver  mine,  and  thousands  flocked  to  see 
the  glittering  patches.  Offers  flowed  in,  and  if 
he  had  been  willing  to  accept  double  its  value, 
or  three  times  that,  he  could  have  done  it  easily; 
but  holding  out  for  a  "  bigger  thing,"  the  game 
was  spoiled  by  the  newspapers  saying  that  quick- 
silver was  never  found  pure,  but  only  in  the  ore. 
He  \.as  a  man  of  "infinite  jest,"  and  a  small 
volume  would  not  hold  the  anecdotes  told  of 
him,  and  the  smart  things  by  him  said  and  done. 
It  was  from  his  school  that  the  -writer  and 
other  lads  "hooked  jack"  to  be  present  at  the 
riot  at  the  Federal  Street  Theatre,  commonly 
known  as  the 

■  ^  "  KEAN   HIOT," 

which  occurred  on  the  night  of  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 19, 1825. 

This  riot  has  often  been  described.  Mr,  Kean 
the  celebrated  actor,  had,  after  a  previous  visit  to 
Boston,  published  some  strictures,  in  England, 
upon  the  people  of  this  country,  which  sat  very 
illy  upon  the  stomachs  of  Bostonians,  and  hence 
the  row.  When  the  writer  approached  the 
theatre,  he  found  the  whole  of  Franklin  and  Fed- 
eral streets,  and  Theatre  alley,  packed  full  by  a 
tumultuous  assemblage  of  mtn.  Pushing  through 
the  crowd,  we  gained,  after  a  great  struggle,  the 
inside  of  the  house.  The  riot  had  "been  on  '  for 
some  time,  and  the  managers  had  been  trying  to 
keep  the  peace  by  writing  appeals  to  the  audience 
upon  a  black  board,  and  presenting  them  from 
the  stas:e.    As  the  writer  entered,  an  actor  was 


/. 


presenting  upon  the  board  aforesaid,  the  ques- 
tion, "Shall  the  play  go  on?"  The  answer  to 
this  was,  "Kean  or  no  play,"  shouted  from  a 
thousand  throats.  Again  the  board  was  pro- 
duced, with  "Mr.  Kean  has  left  the  house"  writ- 
ten upon  it.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  culmi- 
nation of  misrule.  Doors  were  torn  from  their 
hinge?,  and  launched  into  the  pit.  The  elegant 
chandelier  of  glass,  which  hung  suspended  from 
the  dome,  over  the  centre  of  the  pit,  and  which 
will  be  80  well  remembered  by  old  theatre-goers, 
was  smashed  to  pieces  and  utterly  ruined.  The 
other  lights  and  furniture  were  destroyed,  and 
when  the  infuriated  people  left  the  house,  but 
little  remained  of  it  but  the  walls  and  roof. 
kean's  escape. 
It  was  said  that  Kean  escaped  in  female  costume 
through  a  door  or  window  in  Theatre  alley,  and 
Messrs.  Finn  &  KUner,  the  managers,  suffered 
great  loss.  The  "Boston  Truckmen,"  before 
referred  to  in  these  papers,  and  engine  Number 
Fifteen  men,  as  well  as  most  of  the  old  fire-de- 
partment, were  present  in  full  force,  and  as  they 
were  a  law-abiding  people,  we  will  suppose  they 
were  present  either  to  preserve  the  peace,  or  to 
preserve  the  pieces,  if  broken. 

THE  WILLIAMSON  RIOT 

at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  about  1835,  was  the  next 
in  order,  though  many  years  afterwards.    The 
cause  of  this  disturbance  was  some  unfair  treat- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  manager,  caused  by  the 
desire  of  a  lady  "star,"  at  that  time  performing, 
to  have  a  certain  actor  support  her  in  some  opera, 
in  preference  to  the  people's  favorite  in  the  same  | 
piece,— poor  old  Tom  "Williamson.     Tom  had 
been  a  splendid  singer,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
stock  company,  had  sung  the  part  many  times 
very  acceptably,  and  was  to  be  set  aside  for  some 
"flunky"  who  had  supported  the  lady  in  New 
York.     As  memory  serves  us,  the  lady  was  Miss 
Hughes,  the  celebrated  vocalist.    "Well,  "Tom" 
came  down  to  the  "engine  house"  that  night  and 
told  "the  boys,"  with  considerable  feeling,  how 
he  was  being  used,  and  of  course,  as  he  was  a 
member  in  good  standing,  his  brother  firemen 
were  bound  to  "back  him  up"  against  all  new- 
comers and  all  managers.    All  hands  were  noti- 
fied to  be  at  the  theatre  the  next  night  early. 
The  "fire-cross"  was  lighted  and  sent  down  to 
number  "fifteen's"  men,  who  were  to  pass  it 
arcjund,  Pf  the  North  End,     The  Washington 
Light  Infantry  were  informed  how  matters  stood. 
Intimation  and  invitation  were  sent  to  the  "Old 
Tigers,"  and  on  the  night  in  question  the  old 
Tremont  was  packed  from  the  pit  to  the  third 
row  with  a  very  orderly  but  a  very  determined 
body  of  people. 

No  ladies  were  in  the  house  when  the  play 
began;  half  a  dozen  came  in,  early  in  the  even- 
ing, but  on  an  intimation  to  their  escorts  that  it 
was   "firemen's   night"   they  withdrew.     The  [ 
farce  was  played  through  without  any  disturb- 
ance, and  the  opera  until  the  entrance  of  the 
lady  with  the  objectionable  supporter,  when  the 
cry  ascended  from  the  "pit,"  "  Williamson  or  no 
'play,"  and  as  no  attention  was  paid  to  it  by  the 
actors,  it  was  taken  ap  by  the  "  boxes"  and  the 
■"third  tier,"  until  the  acting  was  only  dumb 
Bhow;  not  a  woid  conld  be  heard  but  the  cry 
aforesaid.    Presently  the  actors  made  their  bows 
and  retreated  up  the  stairs,  and  the  manager 
came  on  to  inquire  as  to  the  wish  of  the  audi- 
ence.   Mr.  Barrett  was   the  stage  manager,— 
"  (ientleman  George,"  as  he  has  been  well  called, 


as  we  believe.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  manager's 
ignorance  was  enlightened  by  Mr.  Deputy  Sheriff 
Daniel  Parkman,  who  was  in  the  stage  box,  who 
undertook  the  otQce  of  spokesman.  He  explained  | 
to  the  manager  in  a  few  gentlemanly  phrases 
that  the  audience  were  dissatisfied  with  the  treat- 
ment that  Mr.  "Williamson,  their  friend  av)d  favo- 
rite, had  received,  and  their  desire  that  ho  should 
sustain  the  part  given  to  the  party  from  New 
Yoik, 

The  manager  undertook  to  fence  a  little,  by 
saying  Mr.  "Williamson  was  not  in  the  house,  or, 
if  in  the  house,  not  dressed  or  ready  with  the 
part.  The  audience  knew  pretty  well  where 
"Tom"  was  and  that  he  and  his  dress  were  both 
ready  for  business.  Mr.  Sheriff  Parkman,  by 
this  time  sustained  by  several  well-known  citi- 
zens, was  requested  to  go  upon  the  stage,  and  act 
as  mediator  between  the  audience,  the  manager, 
and  Mr.  "Williamson.  "Williamson  was  invited 
to  the  s!a?e,  and  inquired  of  by  Mr.  Parkman  if 
he  was  ready  to  play  the  part.  Oa  replying  in  the 
affirmative,  he  was  ordered  by  the  audience  to  do 
so  without  any  more  words,  whereupon  he  made 
ready  and  the  play  went  on,  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties  except  the  lady  and  the  I 
New  York  actar.  The  audience  were  very  tender 
with  the  manager,  who  was  a  public  favorite; 
and  besides  they  knew  that  the  lady,  and  not  | 
himself,  was  at  fault.  He  was  only  trying  to 
keep  the  lady  good-natured,  have  peace  in  his 
company,  please  his  patrons,  and  "put  money  in 
his  purse."  The  lady  had  the  good  sense  to 
accept  the  situation,  and  everything  was  harmo- 
nious. 

THE  OLD  TREMONT  COMPANY. 

"Who  remembers  the  stock  company  of  the 
Tremont  Theatre  in  those  days  of  which  we 
write?  It  seems  to  us  there  has  never  been  any- 
thing like  it  .'ince.  Then  Henry  James  Finn— 
the  irresistible  "V\'arren  comes  nearer  to  him  than 
any  actor  we  have  ever  seen — but  there  was  a 
certain  something  about  Finn,  something  we 
cannot  describe,  which  even  the  great  Warren 
lacks.  Old  theatre-goers  will  remember  bis 
walk,  his  look,  and  the  roar  of  laughter  which 
his  simple  entrance  npon  the  stage  would  pro- 
voke. Many  is  the  time  we  have  seen  the  whole 
audience  convulsed  with  laughter  before  he  had 
opened  Ms  mouth.  Who  ever  played  "  Doctor 
Louie"  like  him,  with  George  Barrett  as  "Corin- 
thian Tom,"  George  Andrews  as  "Jerry  Haw- 
thorn," Mrs.  Barrett  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith  as 
"Kate"  and  "  Sue"  ?  "  Tom  and  Jerry,  or  Life  in 
London,"  was  a  play  to  see.  And  then  again,  in 
"Paul  Pry;"  but  if  we  begin  to  enumerate  his 
characters  we  shall  have  no  space  for  others, 
With  Finn  and  Kilner,  George  Barrett,  deorge 
Andrews,  W.  H.  Smith,  Tom  Williamson,  Tom 
Comer,  Barry,  Doctor  Jones,  Fred.  Hill,  John 
GUbert,  W.  S.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Barrett,  Mrs.  Smith, 
Mrs.  Campbell,  afterwards  Mrs.  Gilbert,  old 
Mis.  Barnes,  Miss  McBride,  not  to  forge.t  ijiip. 
Pelbys,  and  many  otl^ei^s  qf.  similar  capacity 
-vyhose  names  do  not  occur  to  us,  besides  Eaton, 
the  Boston  bqy,  whose  Shylock  was  so  inimita- 
ble. We  have  seen  Sheridan's  comedy  of  "Ihe 
Scl^opl  for  Span^a],"  pejfforir|ed  n\'my  tinges  by 
tj^e  bps|;  aptofs  of  tl^e  present  day,  but  it  seems 
to  us  that  we  have  never  seen  so  good  a  "  Sir 
Peter"  as  Finn,  or  many  better  than  W.  F.  John- 
son. Where  is  the  present  actor  who  can  fill 
Barrett's  pants  as  he  did;  or  Smith's,  when  l^e 
was  in  his  prime;  or  for  sailor  Parts,  w^tl^  songa, 


TQin  W^lUaip^son;  for  ][ijsh  oc  French,  Teddy  the 
Tylpr.or  »tonsieur  J^fillett.qr.  Mons.  Xonson  as 
honest  Tom  Comer;  for  blood-and-thuader 
dramas,  Joe  Jones  and  Fred  Hill;  or  for  any  kind 
of  steady,  solid,  hard  work,  Barry  and  the  rest? 
Did  you  ever  see  Tora  Bany  in  ''Master  Walter  " 
reader,  in  Knowles's  play  of"  The  ^anchback"? 
Well,  that  was  what  we  old  feUgws  us^  to  call  a 
fibisTied  productioBi, 

THE   WAEKEN. 

As  we  are  writing  more  particularly  of  North 
End  and  Northenders,  we  must  not  forget  the 
old  Warren  Theatre  by  any  means.  The^house 
was  large,  built  nnder  the  eye  of  Mr,  William 
Pelhy,  and  was  in  every  respect  a  weli-formed 
thedtre.  Many  oi  'the  actors  we  have  enumerated 
have  performed' Upon  its  boards,  and  many  others 
whose  names  have  escaped  us;  among  them  the 
great  Booth,  who  was  a  great  triend  of  Pelbv 
The  audiences  were  the  hard-handed  people  of 
the  North  End,  who  nightly  packed  the  house 
and  many  old  theatre-goers  from  the  South  End' 
were  its  habitues.  ' 

_  John  Broughain's  little  ^Ja^dbo^  of  a  theatre, 
in  ureeuwood's  otd  Ndw  iSngland' Museum  was 
ihe  place  to  get  a  great  deal  of  fun  for  a  little 
money,    and   the   '^Horse"    and    "Leg"  drama 

I  found  Its  admirers  in  the  old  "Lion,"  where 
John  B.  Qough  first  distinguished  himself  in 

[ijoston.      _  lu 

GAEDENS. 

What  old  Northender  will  ever  forget  the  fine 
gardens  which  were  so  common  in  the  old  times, 
and  which  added  so  much  to  the  comfort,  de- 
light, and  health  of  the  inhabitants?  One  of 
the  best  kept  was  that  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  in  Sheafe 
street,  which,  up  to  about  1820,  was  the  pride  of 
the  neighborhood.  Some  years  afterwards,  the 
property  was  improved  for  building  purposes, 
and  a  block  of  brick  dwellings  was  erected,  in 
which  resided  the 

BEV.  DK.  LTMAN  BEECHEE. 

While  he  resided  here,  his  sons,  Charles,  Edward, 
and  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  were  boys  about  the 
schools  and  streets,  and  here  took  their  degrees 
as  "  Northenders."  Henry  Ward  was  in  every 
sense  "  one  of  us  boys,"  and  was  as  ready  for 
any  species  of  fun  or  frolic  as  any  boy  at  the 
North  End,  and  many  a  time  when  we  have  seen 
him  engaged  in  some  North-end  "fun"  or  "lark" 
have  we  thought  of  the  old  saying  about  "  the 
minister's  son  being  full  of  fun."  The  old  gen- 
tleman kept  a  pretty  tight  rein  upon  his  boys 
and  girls,  and  they  were  obliged  to  "toe  the  line" 
pretty  strictly,  and  often  have  we  heard  a  general 
groan  of  sympathy  for  Henry  go  up  when  be 
has  been  called  in  by  a  direct  summons  from  the 
old  Doctor,  or  because  the  time  was  up  which 
had  heen  allowed  him  as  furlough,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  party,  who  had  assembleuin 
the  alley  in  the  rear  of  Sheafe  street,  then  called 
the  "cow  stand,"  where  we  used  to  gather  on 
every  half  holiday  to  work  off  our  superfluous 
steam. 

HENET  WABD   BEECHEE 

was  a  general  favorite,  and  was  considered  a 
great  acquisition  to  any  party  when  fun  was  on 
foot.  It  has  not  been  the  good  fortune  of  the 
writer  to  get  near  enough  to  Mr.  Beecher  to 
speak  to  him  for  forty  years,  but  when  we  have 
heard  him  at  Music  Hall  or  elsewhere,  and  have 
been  held  spellbound  by  his  eloquence,  we  have 
wondered  if  he  would  recognize  us  if  we  should 
ask  him  if  he  could  remember  the  fire  engine 
which  a  lot  of  us  built,  with  the  aid  o*f  a  tinman, 
who  made  the  works,  and  a  carpenter  in  Snowhill 


street,  who  made  the  body  and  running  part,  and 
which  would  hold  about  a  barrel  of  water  and 
would  throw  a  stream  on  to  the  roof  of  a  three- 
story  house,  or  the  excited  boys  in  the  vicinity 
the  day  she  was  taken  from  "  Bob  E.'s"  house,  on 
Snowhill  street,  on  to  Copp's  Hill  for  trial.  Or 
if  he  remembers  the  gun  which  the  same  Bob  E. 
made,  the  barrel  of  which  was  given  to  him  by 
the  mate  of  the  ship  New  England,  wl  en  lying 
at  "Billy  Gray's"  wharf,  and  the  excitement  a 
parcel  of  us  labored  under  until  that  old  barrel 
was  mounted  on  a  stock,  fitted  with  a  lock,  the 
pan  of  which  would  hold  about  as  much  powder 
as  would  load  a  field-piece  now,  and  the  "agony" 
we  all  suffered  to  know  if  she  would  burst  when 
she  was  first  fired-  How  she  was  loaded  with 
about  "  four  fingers"  of  powder,  put  down 
behind  a  rock,  with  a  string  to  her  trigger,  and 
when  Bob  pulled  the  string,  and  the  answering 
report  answered  us  that  so  far  she  was  right,  and 
the  rush  that,  followed  of  all  the  boys  hidden 
away  in  safe  places,  to  examine  the  barrel  after 
the  proof,  to  see  how  that  important  part  "  stood 
it,"  and  the  cheer  that  went  up  from  twenty 
throats  when  it  was  found  all  right.  Also  the 
subsequent  raids  we  made  on  the  peeps,  spar- 
rows, and  chipmunks  in  the  vicinity.  We  believe 
he  would  recognize  the  times  if  he  did  not  our- 
selves. 

THE  DIVISIONS. 

In  those  days  we  had  not  quite  got  over  some 
of  the  Puritanical  notions  which  had  come  down 
to  us.  Party  lines  were  drawn  as  tightly  around 
religions  societies  as  they  have  been  subsequently 
around  political  parties,  and  for  a  Calvinist  to 
associate,  or  to  allow  his  son  to  associate,  with 
those,  or  the  sons  of  those,  who  belonged  to 
another  order  of  Christians,  was  something  not 
to  be  thought  of  even.  Hence  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  attended  "  perfect  amalgama- 
tion" between  the  Beecher  boys  and  the  boys  of 
other  creeds,  for  the  Worth  End  contained  Bap- 
tists, Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Unitarians,  and 
Universalists,  all  in  good  numbers,  besides  the 
Orthodox  or  Calvinists,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
"  our  Henry"  had  oc'casionally  to  resort  t<f  sub- 
terfuge to  get  his  share  of  the  fun  which  was 
constantly  going  on  at  the  North  End,  and  as 
we,  ourselves,  belonged  to  a  denomination  of 
more  liberal  views  than  the  very  strictest,  may 
we  net  hope  fhat,  without  knowing  or  intending 
it,  we  may  have  helped  to  sow  some  of  the  seed 
in  the  early  days  of  Henry  Ward  which  have  so 
fructified,  and  brought  forth  so  amazingly,  and 
of  so  liberal  a  quality.    Selahl 

NOETH-END   GAEDENS. 

There  were  several  other  gardens  in  Sheafe 
street.  One  belonging  to  the  Maxwells  will  be 
remembered,  another  to  Mr.  Eben  Tuflfts,  the 
famous  distiller,  whose  distillery  was  in  Un- 
ion street,  directly  opposite  the  Green  Dragon 
Tavern.  Another  on  the  corner  of  Sheafe  and 
Salem  streets,  belonging  to  Mr.  Newman,  the 
patriot  who  hung  the  lights  in  the  belfry  of  the 
old  "Seven  Bell  Church"  to  signalize  his  brother 
patriots  when  Paul  Revere  made  his  famous  mid- 
night ride,  ^  so  splendidly  described  by  Longfel- 
low. The  Rev.  Dr.  Stillman,  also  a  resident  of 
Sheafe  street,  had  an  elegant  garden  on  his 
estate,  and  in  front  of  his  church,  at  the  corner 
of  Back  and  Stillman  streets,  there  was  a  beau^ 
tiful  lawn,  with  rows  of  Lombardy  poplars  upon 
it.  From  these  trees  the  boys  at  the  North  End, 
being  mindful  of  the  precepts  of  their  predecessor. 


Franklin,  used  to  get  the  materials  for  their 
whistles.  Paying  for  a  whistle  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  especially  as  they  grew  on  every 
poplar. 

The  area  before  the  Bev.  Dr.  Baldwin's  church 
was  also  a  fine  lawn,  with  trees  and  shrubs  upon 
it,  and  the  parsonage  and  vestry  were  adjacent. 
"  Little's"  garden,  en  the  corner  of  Fleet  and 
Hanover  street  (then  Middle),  about  opposite 
Father  Murray's  church,  will  be  long  remembered 
as  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  at  the  North 
End.  We  have  before  spoken  of  the  garden  of 
Major  John  Bray  in  Salem  street,  and  must  not 
forget  that  of  Edmund  Winchester,  Esq.,  in 
Richmond  street,  which,  as  late  as  twenty  years 
ago,  was  worth  a  journey  simply  to  look  at.  It 
is  now  the  site  of  a  church  for  seamen.  We 
might  continue  for  a  long  time  in  simply  name.- 
ing  the  gardens  of  the  time,  but  space  forbids. 

BECRUITING   PARTIES. 

Just  after  the  war  of  1812— 15,  when  it  was  con- 
sidered proper  to  keep  our  geamen  and  marines 
up  to  full  regulation  strength,  it  was  t^uite  a 
common  sight  to  see  a  party  of  marines  from  the 
Oharlestown  Navy  Yard  march  over  the  bridge, 
up  Prince  street,  into  North  Square,  through  into 
Ship  street,  headed  by  drusis  and  fifes,  and  led 
by  their  officer,  on  a  recruiting  expedition. 
Attracted  by  the  brilliant  uniforms,  the  spirit- 
stirring  fife  and  drum,  and  the  address  of  the 
officer,  a  crowd  of  sailors,  landsmen,  and  men 
along  shore,  would  speedily  congregate,  when 
the  orderly  would  cry  out  at  intervals^ 
"  Whoever  wiU  come  in  and  'list, 
Shall  have  five  dollars  in  his  fist," 
or  some  poetry  equally  elegant.  The  effect  of 
this  was  usually  three,  four,  or  six  recruits  in  the 
course  of  a  morning,  most  of  them  with  their 
''jibs  well  set  up," — i.  e.,  full  of  liquor,— escort- 
ed to  the  Navy  Yard,  some  of  them  lurching  to 
port  and  starboard  all  the  way  over  the  bridge, 
and  well  watched  by  the  marines  to  see  that  they 
did  not 

Ran  away, 

To  live  to  fight  anotiier  day. 
With  the  following  we  close  our  social  and 
family  remembrances  of  half  a  century  or  more 
ago. 

SCHOOL-BOT  REMINISCENCES, 

Oh,  those  were  "  good  old  colony  times,"  wnen 
the  Dutch  oven,  dear  old  utensil,  sent  forth,  as 
its  ample  lid  was  lifted  off,  such  odors  of  "  short 
cake"  at  tea-time.  Short  cake!  ah,  how  that 
name  recalls  a  full  half  century,  when  that  tooth- 
some viand  was  wont  to  be  knuckled  into  a  pie- 
plate,  and  stood  up  before  that  noble  bed  of  coals, 
supported  on  flat-irons,  sending  forth  an  appetiz. 
ing  aroma  that  no  modern  substitute  can  supply. 
Save  your  "drippings,"  Betsey,  for  Johnn^B-cakes. 
Then,  too,  the  "  Indian  bannock,"  baked  before 
the  coals,  and  eaten  at  breakfast,  with  sweet  but- 
ter wgU  spread  on.  On  week  days,— Thursday 
and  Saturday  were  the  exceptions, — a  dinner  of 
bread  and  molasses  at  1  o'clock  enabled  the 
school-boy  to  get  to  school  in  season.  On  these 
exceptional  days  he  dined  "at  table"  with  pa  and 
ma^  and  perhaps  Lois  fried  him  a  dish  (a  good 
sized  Oharlestown  milk  dish)  of  doughnuts,  and 
didn't  he  and  his  sohooJm4,tes  raid  upon  them 
during  the  fry?  "You,  John,  if  you  douH  Plear 
out,  I'll  call  your  mother,"  and  then  a  raid,  and 
a  run,  ajjid  a  gobble,  and  Lois,  ladle  in  hand, 
and  a  laugh  oa  l;er  fosy  cheeks  (Lois  was  none 
of  your  Milesian  help:  she  was  from  Wiscasset), 


would  return  to  the  fry,  awaiting  and  escpetting 
another  raid.  Did  you  ever,  have  a  real,  old-fash. 
ioned  onion  roast?  Here  goes:  About  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening  mother  rakes  open  the  ashes, 
makiog  quite  a  tuen^h;  into  this  she  drops  about 
eight  or  ten  silver-skins,  BUd  ay  Rjany  selected 
potatoes,  covering  them  up  with  ashes,  topped  oij 
with  live  coals.  In  about  an  hour  the  table  is 
set,  the  fragrant  esculents  are  disinterred,  and 
with  sweet  butter,  salt  ai;d  pepper,  form  a  sup- 
per fit  for  an  emperor.  Don't  say  ouc  i^oth^rs 
didn't  know  what  was  good! 

In  those  days  bread  and  beans  were  baked  in 
the  brick  oven;  how  ve children  used  to  watch 
the  heating,  to  see  if  the  "black  dog  5sas  off!'.'  if 
so,  it  was  fit  for  a  batch.  "Old  Frost"  brought 
our  milk  in  little  wooden  kegs  which  he  carried 
under  his  arm,  and  decanted,  from  the  corn-cob- 
bed bung?hole,  fche  lapteal  fluid  into  his  shining 
quart  pot;  while  from  his  lips  the  lump  of  chalk 
was  taken  to  score  upon  the  kitchen  door  the 
family  extravagance.  Those  were  days  which 
many  an  old  "Boston  Boy"  would  be  glad  to  live 
over  agaia. 

THE  EARLY  ENTERPRISES. 

In  the  earlier  numbers  of  th^se  sketches,  we 
noticed  the  improvements  to  Old  Boston  which 
were  in  fact  the  first  great  systematic  movements 
made  towards  the  present  important  position  of 
j  our  city,  with  a  view  to  its  prospective  greatness. 
The  laying  out  of  Broad  street,— where  previously 
there  were  shipyards  up  to  Batterymarch  street, 
—in  1805;  the  accompanying  great  enterprises  of 
the  time,  the  building  of  India  wharf;  that  of 
establishing  India  street,  from  India  wharf  to  the 
'head  of  Long  wharf,  which  was  the  next  im- 
provement, and  the  stores  and  houses  on  them 
all  were  ready  to  be  occupied  in  the  course  of 
1807,  '8  and  '9.  Custom  House  street  was  of  j 
course  a  portion  of  this  same  improvement,  and 
immediately  following  these  was  the  great  enter- 
prise of  building  Central  wharf,  with  a  uniform 
range  of  stores,  1240  feet  in  length— now  split  in 
two  in  the  march  of  progress  by  the  Atlantic 
Avenue.  The  reader  will  perceive  what  a  change 
all  these  great  alterations  and  improvements 
made  in  the  water-front  of  Boston,  when  previ- 
ously as  is  seen  in  the  old  maps  of  the  town  the 
most  if  not  the  only  prominent  object  was  Long 
wharf.  Back  from  the  water  side  the  greatest 
improvement  was  the  establishment  in  1817  of 
Market  street,  Cornhill  and  Brattle  street,  where 
before  was  only  a  labyrinth  of  old  mechanic  shops 
and  dilapidated  dwellings. 

All  these  works  were  planned  and  set  on  foot 
through  the  progressive  and  far  seeing  genius  of 
a  single  individual,  who  had  with  him  however, 
a  large  number  of  the  capitalists  of  the  old  town, 
who  had  full  belief  in  his  shrewdness,  perception 
and  judgment.  They  were  all  successful,  pecun- 
iarly,  to  a  greater  or  a  lesser  degree,  and  they  | 
added  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of 
appearance  as  well  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
Old  Town.  The  last  of  his  enterprises  was  not 
considered  to  be  so  successful,  although  it  was 
an  important  item  in  Boston's  history  at  its  time, 
and  was  a  subject  of  unusual  discussion  and 
excitement.  This  was  the  construction  of  a  sixth 
avenue  into  the  city,— the  "Western  Avenue." 

THE  ROXBURT  MILL  DAM. 

The  last  enterprise  which  engaged  the  busy 
and  prolific  brain  and  mind  of  Mr.  Uriah  Coi- 
ting,  and  one  which  he  did  not  live  to  see  con- 
cluded in  full,  was  that  of  the  Roxbury  Mill  Dam 


I  or  western  Avenue,  wnico,  at  the  time  of  its 
I  projection  was  considered  by  the  public  to  be 
equal  to  any  other  one  of  bis  great  schemes  for 
the  public  benefit.  The  plan  was  probably  con- 
ceived quite  as  early  as  some  of  the  others  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  the  persons  who  were  to 
have  the  charter  fixed  upon,  and  the  work  was 
looked  upon  as  one  of  extraordinary  magnitude. 
At  first  the  project  for  this  great  work  was" 
brought  before  the  people  of  Boston  in  town 
meeting  on  a  petition  from  Isaac  P.  Davis  and 
others,  June  11,  1813.  The  citizens  gave  their 
assent  to  it  upon  certain  conditions  after  the 
whole  subject  had  gone  through  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion, it  being  generally  approved.  i 

INCORPORATION  AND   INITIATION.  | 

On  the  14  of  June,  1814,   an  act  was  passed  by 
the    Massachusetts    Legislature,    incorporating 
Isaac  P.  Davis,  Uriah  Cotting,  William  Brown, 
and  their  associates,  as  the  Boston  and  Roxbury 
Mill  Dam  corporation,  "to  build  a  dam  from 
Charles  street,  at  the  westerly  end  of  'Bacon'  [so 
spelt  in  the  act]  street  in  Boston  to  the  unland  at 
Sewall's  Point  in  Brookline,  and  as  near  as  may 
be  to  the  north  side  of   tide-mill  creek."    Ibe 
same  corporation  had  authority  "to  build  a  dam 
I  from  Boston  to  South  Boston,  not  northerly  or 
easterly  of  South  Boston  Bridge."    The  associa- 
tion was  organized   for  the  purpose  of  building 
this  avenue,  but  the  war  with  Great  Britam, 
which  was  going  on  at  that  time,  and  the  dull- 
ness of  the  tunes  consequent  thereupon,  prevent- 
ed much  being  done  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  the  object,  until  January  1818,  when  its  origi- 
nal promoters  thought  the  time  had  come  for 
moving  in  the  matter  anew,  and  measures  were 
adapted  accordingly.    In  January  1818,  Mr.  Cot- 
ting  issued  an  address  to  the  public,  settingforth 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  to  Boston  from  the 
contemplated    improvement,    and  inviting  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  its  merits  as  well  as  to 
its  financial  prospects,  and  the  profits  likely  to 
be  derived  from  the  construction  of  the  work. 
The  address  appeared  to  strike  the  right  chord : 
the  public  being  then  as  now  eager  for  specula- 
tion, and  this  was  a  popular  one,   conducted  by 
one  who  had  been  set  down  before,  as  then,  as  a 
shrewd  and  prosperous  hand. 

OPENING  THE   BOORS. 

On  the  20th  of  Jan'ry  1820,  Mr.  Cotting  having 
previously  given  public  notice  in  the  newspapers, 
the  books  of  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the 
Boston  and  Roxbury  Mill  Dam  Corporation  were 
opened  at  the  Tire  and  Marine  Insurance  oflice  of 
General  Arnold  Welles,  on  State  street,  on  the 
eastsrly  corner  of  Congress  street,  where  stand 
now  ihe  New  England  Life  Insurance  olflce  and 
the  Webster  Bank,  The  call  recited  that  in  pur- 
suance of  the  act  of  incorporation,  the  committee 
to  open  books  for  subscriptions  at  Gen.  Welles's 
j  insurance  office,  January  20, 1820,  would  receive 
1  subscriptions  for  that  number  of  shares  of  the 
Boston  and  Roxbury  Mill  Dam  Corporation, 
which  is  required  by  the  act  to  be  offered  to  the 
public,  at  which  time  and  place  a  plan  of  the 
basins,  viaducts,  &c.,  would  be  exhibited.  A 
supplementary  notice  of  the  committee  stated 
that  no  person  -^ould  be  permitted  to  subscribe 
for  more  than  two  persons  beside  hiTUself,  and 
that  "no  one  of  the  committee  will  at  the  public 
subscription,  subscribe  either  for  himself  or  oth- 
srs,"  Also,  that  the  authority  of  every  person 
to  subscribe  for  another  must  be  in  writing,  &c. 
It  appeared  as  though  it  wag  tl^e  opinio^  that  thp 


allotments  of  this  valuable  property  might  not 
be  fairly  made,  guch  a  multitude  of  eager  en.: 
thusiasts,  who  were  anxious  to  invest  in  a  finan- 
cial enterprise,  was  never  seen  in  Boston  before, 
and  the  ejfCitement  appeared  to  be  contagious, 
spreading  over  the  whole  coiumunity.  Jiveryono 
appeared  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
Mill  Dam  was  to  be  a  sort  ot  El  Dorado— a  For- 
tunatus  cap,  which  was  to  be  a  mine  of  wealth 
to  those  who  were  frfrtunatg  enough  to  h,e  its 
possessors  or  proprietors.  People  had  their  clothes 
torn  fronf  their  backs  in  the  rush  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  some  of  the  stock,  and  those  who 
felt  unequal  to  the  turmoil  and  jam  of  the  occa- 
sion, employed  truckmen  or  o|her  sturdy  custom- 
ers, who  could  play  best  at  the  roughest  game,  to 
go  into  the  crowd  and  pass  their  orders  for  stock 
into  the  office.  The  crowd  of  applicants  was  so 
great  th^t  no  subscriptions  coujd  be  made  on  the 
books,  for  ail  was  confusion.  The  rush  was  as 
great  as  was  made  for  opportunities  to  invest  in 
the  celebrated  John  Law's  Mississippi  bubble  in 
Paris,  in  the  year  1716,  the  shares  of  which  rose 
to  thirty  or  forty  times  their  original  value,  and 
finally  feU  to  nothing, 

Afterwards  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed 
to  receive  the  names  of  the  persons  desirous  of 
subscribing,  and  in  a  short  time  the  subscriptions 
were  closed,  and  the  committee  retired  to  appor- 
tion th§  stQck  ainongst  the  candidates.  It  was 
understood  that  the  proportion  allotted  was  four 
or  five  shares  of  $80  each,  to  each  name  given  in, 
whether  the  subscription  was  for  a  greater  or  a 
smajlgr  number  of  shares,  which  was  a  very  dem- 
ocratic mode  of  aUotnjent.  The  shayes  being  all 
so  summarily  taken,  were  on  sale  at  an  advanced 
price  the  next  day,  for  the  public  confidence  in 
the  work  was  unabated,  though  it  was  afterwards 
doomed  to  one  of  the  greatest  disappointments, 
which  sanguine  speculation  ever  experienced. 

QOMPIvETION. 

The  work  was  set  about  forthwith,  and  was 
carried  on  with  so  much  vigor,  that  it  was  fin- 
ished in  the  summer  of  1821.  The  late  John 
Redman,  the  benefactor  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  was  one  of  the  principal  con- 
tractors. The  work  was  commenced  under  the 
eye  of  Mr.  Cotting  himself,  who  had  great  faith 
in  its  success,  but  he  did  not  live  to  witness  the 
completion  of  the  only  one  of  his  great  works 
which  could  not  be  set  down  as  a  complete  suc- 
cess. Colonel  Loammi  Baldwin  the  civil  engineer, 
who  afterwards  built  the  Dry  Dock  at  the  Charles- 
town  navy  yard,  succeeded  Mr.  Cotting  as  Super- 
intendent of  theMdlDam,  and  it  was  finished 
under  his  auspices. 

The  whole  expense  of  the  Western  Avenue 
enterprise  was  at  that  time  set  down  at  $600,000. 
The  coffer-dam,  was  and  still  is  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  most  thorough  and  finished  works  of 
mechanism  which  was  ever  executed  in  this 
country.  The  Dam,  which  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  Avenue,  was  composed  of  solid 
materials,  water  tight,  with  its  surface  of  four 
feet  above  high  water  mark.  It  was  built  with 
stone  sides  eight  feet  thick  at  the  bottom  and  ! 
three  feet  at  the  top,  was  from  twelve  to  seven- 
teen feet  in  height,  and  was  filled  in  with  eirth 
and  stones.  The  Mill  Dam  was  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  the  rates  of  toll  were  appor- 
tioned upon  it  to  be  the  same  as  those  upon 
West  Boston  Bridge.  i 

THE   CELEBRATION.  j 

There  was  no  formal  notice  given  of  a  celebra-  i 
lion  of  the  completion  of    the   work,   but  tlie  j 


announcement  was  positive  and  general  that  the 
IfJiUIian?  qopppf-'^tjoi^  woi;!^  open  th^ir  different 
roads  to  Roxbury,  Brookline  an4  Brighton,  on 
Monday  morning,  July  22, 1821.  A  meeting  of 
citizens  was  held  to  consult  on  the  expediency  of 
noticing  the  event  by  a  public  celebration,  but  it 
became  wnfjerstgod  that  the  Directors  of  the 
institution  did  not  think  themselves  authorii^ied 
to  take  part  in  the  proposed  measure,  although 
they  approved  of  the  project,  and  were  ready  to 
direct,  that  if  attended  to  early,  the  cavalcade 
sho»l(^tjave  the  first  passage,  The  plan  of  the 
public  celebration  waa  ttxeu  ebangedj  and  tbe 
suggestion  was  made  to  all  those  citisens  who 
wished  to  "take  a  morning's  ride  to  view  this 
costly  and  noble  enterprise,"  that  they  should 
assemble  OIJ-  Charles  street  opposite  the  rope 
walk?j  at  five  o'clock  A.  B|.,  fo]f  the  pi^rpose  of 
forming  a  cavalcade,  at  half  past  five,  and  if 
enough  were  not  present  at  six,  those  on  the 
groiand  might  ppceed  as  they  pleased,— the  whole 
to  be  put  off  if  the  weather  was  rainy. 

The  improvized  celebration  on  the  day  that  it 
was  announced  that  the  "Great  Western  Avenue 
to  the  town  of  Boston  was  to  be  open  for  the 
aceommodation  of  travelers,'?  wa§  one  qf  the  ijiogt 
spirited  and  successful  which  had  ever  t^ken 
place  in  the  town. 

THE    GEEAT    PROCESSIOS. 

On  the  morning  of  July  %  an  i&ttienSe  toiim- 
ber  of  citiSiensj  on  horseback  and  in  carriages, 
assembled  at  the  head  of  the  avenue,  in  Charles 
street,  and  organized  by  the  appointment  of 
Adjutant  General  Sumner  as  Chief  Marshal, 
with  Major  Dean  and  Mr.  William  Tihston  as 
his  aids,  and  a  suitable  number  of  assistant 
marshals.  General  guttinel'  was  afterwards  well- 
known  as  one  of  the  originators  of  the  East  Bos- 
ton enterprise,  and  for  him  a  street  was  named 
in  the  island  ward.  The  signal  for  the  cavalcade 
and  carriages  to  move  was  a  national  salute 
from  the  artillery  on  the  Boston  side.  At  the 
moment  when  the  procession  had  arrived  at  the 
discharging  sluice-way,  the  salute  was  answered 
from  the  cross-dam  by  the  Roxoury  Artillery, 
in  the  finest  style. 

The  movement  of  a  large  body  of  men  and 
carriages  upoti  solid  earth,  where  boats  and  ves- 
sels only  had  before  passed,  the  firing  of   artil- 
lery in  such  perfect  regularity,  and  the  specta- 
tors upon  every  house  and  elevated  spot,  fead  an 
effect  truly  novel  and  intefestiBg;    On  the  return 
I  of  the  cavalcade  to  the  works  at  the  coffer-dam, 
j  so  much  the  admiration  of  all  who  haVe  beheld 
them,  the  procession  halted,  and  was  formed  into 
a  hollow  squarCj  and  addressed  by  Gen.  Sumner 
in  a  speech  of   much  eloquence.    He  remarked 
on  the  magnitude  of    the  undertaking,  and  to 
such  enterprises  of  the  old  world  which  had  pre- 
ceded this,  and  might  be  of  greater  magnitude, 
yet  of  no  one  could  it  be  said  that  it  was  the  vol- 
untary work  of  individuals.    Some  of  them  were 
not  only  the  united  labor  of  a  natloia,  but  of 
several  nations  combined,  and  forced  on  in  the 
undertaking  by  the  strong  arm  of  despotism, 
whereas  this  was  the  result  of   the  mild  and 
peaceable  efforts  of  a  body  of  *;Lti!*en&  commenced 
by  individual  subscription.    It  was  very  near  to 
the  Fourth  of  July,  and  the  General  was  antici- 
pating some  of  the  orators.    He  then  J-everted 
to  the  situation  of  Bost«P.  thU-ty-fbUr  years  pre- 
viously, when  thete  Was  only  one  way  of  passage 


from  the  peninsula  to  the  main  country  beyond. 
It  was  then,  he  said,  our  good  towm  of  Boston 
resembled  a  hand,  but  It  ■#^8  a  closed  one.  The 
only  paeccLg'd  Out  was  by  Roxbury  Neck.  Now  it 
is  open  and  well  spread.  To  the  Roxbury  wrist 
had  been  added  previously  th«  foitr  adjuacts,— 
Charles  town  BridgP',  tlien  Cambridge  at  West 
Boston;,  South  Boston,  and  Cragie's  East  Cam- 
bridge, bridge?,— each  added  a  finger,  and  lastly 
our  enterprising  citizens  have  joiiied  to  it  "the 
firm  and  substantial  laumb  on  which  we  stand." 

The  oupermtendent  of  the  avenue  also  spoke 
in  the  highest  terms  of  praise  of  the  excellent 
conduct  of  the  workmen  emplr?ysd  jli  executing 
this  extensive  ents'»'phse;  who,  though  amount- 
ing to  i'rom  five  to  six  hundred,  and  frequently 
called  up  to  labor  in  exposed  situations,  and  in 
the  night-time,  never  uttered  a  woi-d  of  com- 
plaint, nor  gave  a  single  instance  of  intoxication 
Of  revolt.  This  was  one  of  the  first  experiments 
of  employing  a  large  gang  of  Irishmen  in  this 
vicinity,  such  as  are  now  employed  in  huilding 
railroads. 

The  road  was  h'eai-^y  covered  with  passing  car- 
riages dWrlhg  the  day,  as  on  the  holiday  which 
succeeded  it.  The  total  expense  of  the  undertak- 
ing was  estimated  at  $600,000. 

DISAPPOlNTMENtS. 

The  great  undertakings  as  it  Certainly  Was  at 
the  time,  which  was  Biich  a  favorite  with  the  peo- 
ple, who  supposed  from  the  success  which  had 
heretofore  attended  Mr.  Cotting's  en terji rises  that 
it  would  enrich  ail  who  weie  interested  in  its 
ownership,  and  the  conclusion  of  which  was  cele- 
brated with  so  much  eclat,  was,  after  all  the  great 
expectation,  rather  of  a  disastrous  failure.    The 
mills  did  not  pay ;  the  travel  over  the  pleasant 
road  was  not  suflficient  to  make  it  remunerative. 
The  shares,  which  at  first  Wefe  at  'considerable 
premium  over  their  'pa.x  of   $80,  fell  gradually  ! 
down  to  the  low  sum  of  $7,  and  the  well-known 
late  Mr.  Ralph  Huntington,  ex-president  of  the 
Bank  of  Brighton,  who  was  largely  interested  in 
the  enterprise,  used  to  buy  them  up  at  $3,  and  he 
obtained  such  apseponderatiCeof  ownership  that 
j  it  was  saidj— perhaps  by  his    enemies,  or  by 
i  those  who  liked  to  talk  of  his  eccentricities,-— that 
'j  he,  having  an  eye  to  the  "main  chance,"  used  to  I 
j  watch  the  toll-gate-keeper  on  the  Mill  Dam,  to  ; 
'.  make   assurance  that  all  the  collections  from 
!  travellers  went  to  theii-  proper  destination. 

PINAL  RESULTS. 

Although  the  Boston  and  Roxbury  Mill  Dam 
stock  (which  now  represents  a  "land  and  build- 
ing corporation")  went  down  to  so  low  d.  price, 
it  afterwards  went  up  again,  and  it  is  now  worth 
$75  a  share  in  the  market,  and  pays  regularly 
half-yearly  dividends.  About  thirty  years  ago  it 
made  a  free  dividend  of  its  Back-Bay  territory 
to  its  stockholders,  who  organised  the  present 
"Boston  Water  Company,"  which,  gfeatly  water- 
ed, has  been  controlled  for  So  long  a  time  by 
Nathan  Matthews,  who,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
agoj  bought  out  the  large  interest  belonging  to 
Ralph  Huntington  and  others,  and  is  reported  to 
have  realized  several  million  dollars,  a  for- 
tune for  his  six  children,  by  his  repeated  manipu- 
lations of  the  stock,  and  also  of  the  building  lots 
received  as  land  dividends.  It  is  said  that  this 
fortunate  operator  has  made  money  by  every 
turn  in  prices  whether  high  or  low.  Mr.  Mat- 
thews has  been  quite  liberal  with  his  enormous 
profits;  being  a  good  and.  sincere  Episcopalian, 
he  has  given  large  sums  in  the  aggregate,  out  of 
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Qisirnmense  income,  to  cdurcnes,  ministers,  and 
rellKious  institutions,  including  the  "Church 
Home,"  besides  the  munificent  gift  of  $125,000  to 
Harvard  College,  to  boild  "Mattheios  Hall,"  the 
rooms  in  which  are  to  be  rented  to  students  for 
a  moderate  compensation,  and  the  income  de- 
voted to  a  similar  purpose.  Mr.  Matthews  has 
since  had  a  street  named  in  his  honor. 

MR.   RALPH  HUNTINGTON 

also  did  nobly  with  his  large  gains,  chiefly  ac- 
quired in  the  same  way.  He  died  a  few  years 
since,  aged  82,  worth  $1,400,000;  the  income  of 
which,  say  something  over  $80,000  a  year,  goes 
to  his  accomplished  and  excellent  daughter,  Mrs. 
I  John  W.  James  (a  widow  and  childless),  during 
her  natural  life;  after  which  the  entire  fortune  is 
willed  to  a  Board  of  Trustees,  who  are  to  pur- 
chase a  large  lot  of  land  somewhere  in  the  vi- 
cinity, and  erect  on  it  a  magnificent  and  suitable 
structure,  to  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  "The  Ralph 
Huntington  Institute  for  Orphan  unci  Destitute 
Children." 

Mr.  Huntington,  in  his  lifetime,  loaned  $50,0C0 
to  the  "Technology  Institute,"  at  six  per  centum 
per  annum  interest,  till  his  death;  and  then  it 
became  a  free  gift  to  that  scientific  and  highly 
useful  society.  A  hall  ia  the  Institute  is  named 
after  him,  and  so  is  "Huntington  avenue"  on  the 
Back-Bay  territory. 

REMINISCENCES. 

It  has  been  told  of  Mr.  Huntington  that  when 
a  young  man  he  studied  fjr  the  ministry,  and 
afterwards  preached  a  number  of  sermons  under 
a  license,  but  finding  that  his  brother  Benjamin 
was  getting  wealthy  in  the  lottery  and  exchange 
business,  he  gave  up  preaching  and  took  up  with 
his  brothel's  calling  in  the  basement  of  the  Old 
Exchange  Coffee  House,  and  after  the  conflagra- 
tion, in  1818,  removed  to  State  Street,  between 
Congress  and  Kilby,  where  he  sold  a  fifty  thou- 
sand dollar  prize  in  the  "Surgical  Institute  Lot- 
tery," of  Pennsylvania,  to  Benjamin  Eaton  an 
extensive  dealer  in  hats  and  furs,  in  Butler's  Row, 
now  changed  to  Chatham  street. 

THE   LAST  ACT    OP     OUR     HISTORICAL    DRAMA. 

The  destruction  of  ihe  Old  Exchange  Coffee 
House,  and  the  last  of  this  series  of  sketches, 
should  naturally  come  together.  The  latter  have 
been  extended  far  beyond  the  origiaal  intention 
in  relation  to  them,  through  the  kindness  of  the 
publishers  of  The  Commercial  Bulletin,  the 
favor  of  the  public,  the  constant  suggestions  of 
subjects  by  various  friends,  and  the  valuable  as- 
sistance of  others.  They  have  gone  back  of  the 
time  designated  as  their  epoch  to  relate  events, 
more  or  less  connected  with  their  history,  and 
have  described  manners,  customs,  scenes  and  in- 
cidents, which  extended  later  and  transpired 
since  the  time  of  the  existence  of  Old  Boston's 
great  hotel.  The  description  of  the  immense  pile 
of  buildings,  covering  12,753  feet  of  ground,  run- 
ning from  Congress  street  back  to  Devonshire 
street,  seven  stories  high,  was  given  more  than 
thirteen  months  ago.  The  structure  cost  from 
a  half  to  three  quarcers  of  a  million  dollars. 

THE    CONFLAGRATION. 

The  Old  Exchange  Cofi'ee  House  was  at  the 
height  of  its  popularity,  and  had  acquired  a  more 
than  local  and  national  fame  in  1818,  when  it 
was  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Barnum,  for  many 
years  afterwards  known  as  the  keeper  of  the 
Exchange  Hotel  at  Baltimore,  when  the  whole 
structure  fell  a  prey  to  fire.  The  event  was  looked 
upon  as  a  public  calamity,  aside  from  the  great 


destruction  of  property,  for,  as  a  Boston  gentle- 
man expressed  himself  at  the  time,  while  lament- 
ing the  great  loss,  "The  Exchange  Coffee  House 
had  become  the  pride  and  boast  of  our  metropo- 
lis, and  under  the  intelligent,  laborious  and  gen- 
tlemanly superintendence  of  Mr.  Barnum,  had 
been  admitted  by  foreigners,  as  well  as  natives, 
to  be  the  most  convenient  institution  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States,  and  not  exceeded  by  any  in 
Europe."  It  was  melancholy  intelligence  for  its 
friends,  who  were  almost  universal,  when  the 
news  came  to  them  of  the  destruction  of  the 
splendid  edifice,  where  hospitably  and  enterprise 
had  been  so  literally  manifested,  and  beneath 
the  roof  of  which  had  been  pleasant  scenes  of 
gayety  and  amusement,  the  hum  of  butiness,  the 
agreeable  feasts,  with  the  impassioned  speeches, 
and  the  daily  meetings  of  merchants  and  politi- 
cians for  reading  and  conversation. 

BEGINNING    OF   THE   END. 

From  the  various  newspaper  reports  of  the 
conflagration  as  given  at  the  time,  we  condense 
the  details,  thus:  On  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  8, 
1818,  at  seven  o'clock,  fire  was  discovered  near 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  attic  story  of  the 
Exchange  Coffee  House,  and,  before  ten  o'clock, 
the  whole  of  that  magnificent  and  useful  edifice, 
which  was  more  than  three  years  in  building,  I 
was  reduced  to  a  melancholy  heap  of  smoking  I 
ruins.  j 

The  Are,  as  all  were  satisfledj  was  accidental, 
and  was  occasioned  by  a  defeat  in  the  chimney 

,  leading  frBm  tB.e  liitehen.    Major  Benj.  itussell, 

1  of  tile  dentinei,  said :  Being  in  the  area  of  the 
Coffee  House,  with  many  others,  when  the  alarm 
was  first  given,  and  hastening  to  ascertain  Ihe 
bauSe  of  it;  we  fduiid  tlj.e  attic  rdom  afave  men- 
lionfed  full  of  shioke,  and  immeeiiateiy  ahei  saw 
the  fire  through  fissures  in  the  walls  between 

I  that  room,  the  roof,  and  the  staircase  leading  to 
the  roof.  From  its  rage  and  extent,  this  fire 
must  have  been  kindling  for  a  considerable  time 

i  within  the  walls  and  fJorniles  of  the  house  before 
disbovefeti,  and  found  aliment  to  increase  it.  But 
as  a  large  number  of  citizens  of  various  societies 
were  in  the  house,  several  of  them  firewards,  who 
immediately  assembled  on  the  spot;  as  the 
Jamaica  Pond  acqueduct  gave  a  full  supply  of 
water  within  ten  feet  of  the  fire  first  discovered, 
and  numerotis  buckets  Were  at  hand, —confident 
hopes  were  etltertained  that  smdll  limits  would 
be  put  to  the  destruction.  1?he  ttidst  siJirited  and 
judicious  eftortsj  however,  could  only  give  it  a 
temporary  Check.  It  still  kept  working  behind 
the  partition  Walls  and  rotind  the  Cornices^  in 
places  beyond  reach,  and  communicatingj  by  the 

I  rear,  to  the  suite  of  chambers  on  the  west  attic 

I  story,  in  about  twenty  Clintltes  they  were  so  com- 
pletely on  fire,  that  columns  of  flame  issued 
from  all  their  windows  into  tile  gallery>    aild 

i  drove  therefrom  all  who  were  engaged  ifl  extiu- 

'  guishiag  ii 

j     An  engine  was  drawn  into  the  area,  where  was 

I  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  and  a  hose  extended 


I  to  the  fifth  story,  but  the  tar  in  the  composition 
of  the  roof  taking  Aire,  the  slfloke  becanfle  so  suf- 
focatingly dense,  as  to  endanger  the  lives  of  tie 
firemen;  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  after  the 
discovery  of  the  fire,  all  the  early  hopes  of  pre- 
serving the  building  were  lost;  and  all  united  in 
efforts  to  save  the  property  in  it,  belonging  to 
[Mr.  Barnum,  the  keeper,  the  proprietors,  and 
!  numerous  societies,  lodgers  3-nd  t(»naiit8j  wiicB, 
i  thotigh  •  exteiisif  e.  Were  not  so  successful  as  the 


good  wisTies  and  exertions  of  the  citizens  were 
ax  lent  to  persevering.  j 

In  a  very  short  time,  so  rapid  was  thfi  prfigress  j 
of  the  flanleftj  tft^  gi'edtef  part  of  tbe  two  hu'jdred  | 
and  ten  halls,  chambers,  rooms,  &c.,  comprised  ! 
ill  the  building,  exhibited  a  mass  ot  intense  fire  ! 
seldom  witnessed;  aboiit,  nJile  o'clock,  tbe  tioble 
ddni6  iiame  down  into  the  area  Avith  a  frightful 
crash;  and  soon  after,  nearly  all  the  north  and 
part  of  the  south  walls,  both  more  than   eighty 
feet  in  height*  feilj  aiid  dafiiaged  many  Of  tile 
a(ijoining  buildings,  but  in  no  degree  equal  to 
the  apprehensions  of  the  spectators. 

The  energies  of  the  fire  wards,  firemen  and  cUi- 
zens^  were  ffieii.  ^xeftidd  to  prescribe  limits  to  tile 
eiiect  of  the  immense  mass  of  fire  now  kiadled;  j 
and  no  other  building  was  wholly  consumed, ' 
excepting  one  belonging  to  Marshal  Prioc?,  in 
Devonshire  street  (the  Phoenix  tiulldirig),  iii 
whi2h  was  the  printing  office  of  Mr.  Ezra  Lin- 
coln, who  lost  a  great  part  of  his  materials,  not 
only  by  the  fire,  but  the  mismanageffientef  tHosS 
who  attemi^ted  fc  gavd  them.  Several  houses, 
however,  were  very  much  damaged,  particularly 
that  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Wright  in  Congress  street. 

THE  SURBOUNDlNa   BUILDIN6S. 

Of  the  abdve-aeutioned  edifibeS,  the  valtiabig 
fdur-story  Buhding  k^pi^Bsite  fne  iiont  door  of  the 
(3o2ee  House,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Young  & 
Morris,  in  which  were  their  office  of  the  Neio 
England  Palladium,  and  the  printing  office  an6 
bindery  of  Messrs.  Weils  &  Lilly,  booksellers, 
#as  much  injured,  particularly  in  the  upper  story 
androef.  A  large  part  of  the  raof,  which  was  80 
or  90  feet  in  length,  was  burnt  to  a  boal,  and  it 
was  thought  surprising  that  after  being  so  much 
biirnt  it  shlduld  have  Been  jiossible  to  extlngiiisJi 
it.  f  he  principal  means  of  preserving  the  build- 
ing seems  to  have  been  the  water  con  veyed  by 
buckets  from  a  pump  in  the  Palladium  office, 
and  constantly  applied  by  men  who  kept  thrir 
stand  in  the  garret  where  the  fire  raged,  aad  ex- 
posed themselves  not  only  to  injury  from  the  fire 
bnt  to  ha^Efcfd  iffoid  the  falling  of  the  M'ail,  The 
building  adjoining,  belonging  to  Mr.  Wiight,  was 
also  much  damaged,  the  tipper  story  being  nearly 
burnt  up.  The  bu'lding  containing  the  offices  of 
the  Centinel  and  the  Commercial  Gazette  was 
considerably  injured.  The  dxt^nsive  stcicli  of 
Messrs.  West,  Richardson  &  Lord,  booksellers, 
in  the  same  building,  was  removed  without  much 
damage. 

THE  DANGER. 

Considering  the  immense  height  of  the  build- 
ing, the  narrow  streets  of  thit  ddy,  and  the  ter- 
rible iieat  of  the  flames,  it  is  wonderful,  espec- 
ially in  the  experience  of  our  great  fire  of  the 
same  month  fifty-four  years  afterwards,  that  the 
destruction  was  not  more  extensive.  The  old 
Boston  fire  department*  with  the  discipline  of  the 
time  at  fires,  must  nave  been  both  enlightened 
and  efficient.  Major  Russell,  whose  paper,  pub- 
lished semi-weekly,  was  suspended  from  its  next 
day's  publication,  said  of  the  situation,  "Our 
danger,  and  that  of  several  in  our  neighborhood} 
did  not  ehd  with  the  extinguish  trient  of  the 
flames.  The  whole  isolated  front  wall  of  the 
'  ruin,  90  feet  high  by  80  feet  wide,  with  its  marble 
columns  and  chimneys,  appeared  to  st-ind  totter- 
ing over  our  heads,  and  threatening  in  its  fall  to 
overwhelm  our  building:  it  was  impossible  to  in- 
duce the  workmen  to  Continue  in  them.  But  for 
this  perilous  situation  we  should  not  have  been 
under^e  necessity  of  omitting  a  publication; 


As  from  the  kind,  efiicient  and  collected  aid  of 
our  fellow-citissenSj  associates  and  workmen,  ev- 
ery article  of  our  stock  and  establishment  was  re- 
moved and  returned  without  much  damage.  On 
Wednesday,  the  selectmen,  with  praiseworthy 
alacrity,  employed  Messrs.  McClenning  &  Marsh, 
two  ingenious  and  active  mechanics,  to  level  the 
walls  of  the  ruin,  and  directed  it  to  be  surround- 
ed by  peace  ofilcers  to  prevent  persons  from  run- 
ning into  danger.  In  the  course  of  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  the  high  and  massy  columns  were 
levelled  with  the  greatest  skill  and  adroitness, 
without  the  least  damage  to  the  neighborhood  or 
to  the  thousands  of  spectators  Who  wete  witness- 
es of  this  sublime  wreck  of  matter.  The  greatest 
severity  of  the  loss  fell  on  Mr.  Barnum,  whose 
misfortune  is  commiserated  by  the  whole  com- 
munity. It  is  said,  the  furniture  he  had  in  his 
house  cost  $16,000,  and  his  liquors  and  provi- 
sions but  little  short  of  $10,000.  Much  of  the  fur- 

'  niture  and  a  small  part  ot  the  liquors  were  saved. 
No  lives  were  lost,  though  great  hazards  were 
run.  On  "Wednesday,  a  promising  lad  of  about 
10  years  old,  fell  into  a  kettle  of  hot  beer  among 
the  ruins,  and  was  so  scalded  that  he  died  in  the 

j  afternoon." 

TENANTS—THE   FREEMASONS. 

The  extend  of  the  distress  which  this  calamity 
caused  may  be  partially  estimated  from  the  fact, 
that,  besides  the  numerous  suites  of  halls,  rooms, 
and  chambers,  improved  by  Mr.  Barnum,  there 
were  in  the  building  an  extensive  reading-room; 
a  large  Masonic  B  all,  most  elegantly  furnished 
and  decorated,  in  which  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
State,  and  several  subordinate  Lodges  held  their 
meetings;  and  a  superb  room  for  St.  John's 
Lodge,  which  was  assembled  when  the  fire  broke 
out.  The  jewels,  regalias,  and  records  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  were  preserved  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  Grand  Tyler,  but  the  losses  of  the  subor- 
dinate Lodges,  it  was  estimated,  exceeded  $3,0C0. 
Offices  improved  by  the  British  Consul;  the 
Phoenix  Insurance  Company;  the  Aqueduct  Cor- 
poration; Messrs.  Handy  and  Gibbs,  insurance 
brokers;  Messrs.  John  Stephen  Brown,  William 
Leverett  and  Ralph  Huntington,  exchange  brok- 
ers; Wm.  P.  Whiting  Esq.,  Attorney  at  Law; 
Messrs.  Thomas  B.  Wales  and  Joseph  Lee,  mer- 
chants. Other  parts  were  occupied  by  Mr. 
Whitmarsh,  woolen  draper  and  tailor;  Mr. 
Pritchard,  grocer;  and  Mr.  Lampson,  hair- 
dresser. 

HENRY   CLAY. 

The  celebrated  Henry  Clay  was  a  guest  at  tie 
Exchange  Coffee  House  at  the  time  of  its  destruc- 
tion. His  visit  to  Boston  was  noticed  thus,  in  a 
the  4th  of  November : 


A 


I  "On  Saturdav  last  the  Hon.  Mr.  Clay,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress,  arrived  in 
this  town.  On  Sunday  he  attended  difine  worship  at 
theRev.  Mr.  Ctianning's.  On  Monday  he  visited  old 
Fanueil  Hall,  during  tbe  ballot,  tor  a  member  of  Con- 
gress; in  company  with  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lloyd,  U.  S. 
Senator;  and  dined  with  the  Hon.  Mr,  Mason,  Repre- 
sentative to  Congress.  On  Tuesday  he  made  a  tour  to 
Sdlem," 

':  Among  the  anecdotes  told  of  Mr.  Clay's  visit 
is  one  which  may  or  may  not  be  authentic,  to  the 
efTect  that  with  Gardiner  Greene,  the  President  of 
the  U.  S.  Branch  Bank  in  Boston,  he  was  playing 
a  friendly  game  of  cards  in  his  chamber.    Both 

j  of  them  knew  that  the  house  was  on  fire,  but 
neither  desued  to  be  the  first  to  show  the  white 

I  feather.  At  length,  Mr.  Greene  thought  his  oppo- 
nent was  growine  a  little  nervous,  and  he  rose, 
placed  his  hand  on  the  chamber  partition,  and 
saidj  "Why,  Mr.  Clay,  the  wall  is  not  hot  yet." 


They  probably  did  not  remain  long:  afterwards, 
for  Mr.  Crocker,  of  the  firm  of  Crocker  &  Brew- 
ster, then  an  apprentice  to  Saml.  T.  Armstrong 
stood  beside  the  honorable  gentleman  near  the 
corner  of  Exchange  street,  both  passing  buckets 
of  water  to  the  fire.    Mr.  Clay  accompanied  the 
late  Mr.  Levi  Brigham  to  his  lodgings,  and  the 
next  morning  George  Blake,  U.  S.  Attorney  for 
this  District,  took  him  in  charge.    Merriam  & 
Brigham  had  a  wine  store  in  the  Suffolk  building, 
on  the  comer  of  Congress  street  and  what  is  now' 
PostofBce  avenue,  and  all  their  goods  in  store  and 
cellar  were  removed.    Mr.  Clay  was  Past  Grand 
Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Kentucky,  but  we  ' 
are  informed  that  his  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  records  of  the  lodge  which  had  its  meetings 
at  its  rooms  in  the  Exchange  that  evening. 

There  are  hundreds  of  people  now  living  who 
saw  the  fire,  and  have  vivid  recollections  of  it. 
Ex-mayor  ShurtlefF,  then  quite  a  young  lad,  was 
sent  lo  the  Postoffice  then  in  old  Merchants'Hall 
comer  of  Congr<;ss  and  Water  streets,  early  that 
I  evening,  and  on  his  return  passed  in  through  the 
Congress  street,  door  of  the  Exchange  went 
through  the  hall  and  out  of  the  door  towards 
State  street.  When  he  arrived  at  his  father's 
house  in  Hanover  street  the  alarm  had  been  given, 
and  he  saw  the  fire  from  the  roof  of  his  house. 
Major  John  H.  Eastburn,  then  a  lad  of  12  or  13 
years  of  age,  was  at  the  fire  and  saw  the  fire-en- 
gine taken  into  the  aiea  through  the  great  hall 
doors,  and  remembers  well  the  great  sensation  of 
the  time.  I 


STHE  BfRNING— SUPPLEMENTAET. 

The  great  fire  of  November  3, 1818,  which  des- 
troyed the  fiiost  prominent  public  building  in  the 
whole  country,  hardly  had  justice  done  to  its  im- 
portance at  that  day  in  the  rather  restricted  space 
which  we  laid  out  for  it  in  what  we  intended  to 
be  the  concluding  number  of  these  sketches.  The 
event  was  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Boston. 
The  wreck  was  in  itself  a  sublime  spectacle  to 
the  immense  crowds  which  visited  the  neighbor- 
hood on  the  morning  after  the  proud  edifice  had 
become,  all  save  its  wa;lls,  a  heap  of  smoking 
ruins.  On  that  morning,  the  whole  isolated  front 
wall  of  the  ruin,  on  Congress  street,  ninety  feet 
high  by  eighty  feet  wide,  with  its  marble  columns 
and  chimneys,  appeared  to  stand  tottering  over 
the  people's  heads,  and  threatened  in  its  fall  to 
overwhelm  the  buildings  opposite,  which  stood 

I  at  the  distance  of  twenty-eight  feet  from  the  wall 
—the  width  of  Congress  street  at  that  time. 

The  great  hall,  which  was  the  assembling  place 
of  the  merchants  of  Boston  every  day,  was  gone; 

^  the  bell,  which  at  two  o'clock  summoned  them 
regularly  to  meet  on  'Change,  had  fallen  through 

I  seven  stories  to  the  cellar,  and  was  never  heard 

I  more.  The  square  was  degolation,— not  equal  to 
that  which  our  merchants  had  experienced  of  ifr 
November,  fifty-four  years  afterwards,— but  stil) 
desolation.    The  destruction  was  a  public  calam- 

ity. 

The  hum  of  business  was  not  the  only  sound 
which  was  stopped  by  the  conflagration.  The 
school-boys  of  the  old  town  were  fond  of  goine 
up  to  the  lofty  galleries  which  looked  over  into 
the  merchants'  area,  where  men  at  six  or  seven 
stories  below  them  looked  like  pigmies,  and 
watch  the  movements  on  this  lower  floor,  which 
formed  a  mysterious  panorama  to  them.  The 
splendi'!  ^nd  spacious  ball-room;  the  elegant  con- 
cert-room, "^Jhere  ladies  and  gentlemen  of   old 


all  the  celeb- 1 

i  rities  of  the  day,  or  "^a  taken  their  putt  in  the 
j  lively  dance,  had  passed  away  forever.  The  well- 
furnished  rooms  of  the  Freemasons'  lodges;  the 
grand  reading-room,  which  was  the  constant 
reicrt  of  merchants  and  politicians;  the  magnifi- 
cent hotel,  which  was  a  wonder  in  itself,— all  had 
became  things  of  the  past.  What  varied  remem- 
brances had  not  all  these  divers  associations  left 
behind  them  I  They  are  not,  by  any  means,  all 
;  -   — .m    as  we  are  assured  by  numerous 

forgoneu  ^^..,  .  '  -  T,_ 

recitals  of  reminiscences  relating  tneretu,  oj  „ — 
ton  boys  of  various  ages  at  that  time,  from  ten 
)  or  a  dozen  years  to  the  man  of  twenty  or  thirty. 
The  general  feeling  in  the  community,  though 
there  were  some  exceptions,  was  that  of  sorrow 
and  regret  at  the  loss,  and  this  was  evinced  by 
the  tone  of  the  press  generally  at  that  day.  One 
journal,  under  the  head  of 

"the  depakteb  exchange," 
i  said  a  few  days  afterwards,  "It  is  yet  impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  loss  by  the  late 
destruction  of  the  .Exchange  Cofl'ee  House.  Ev- 
ery part  was  stored  with  valuable  articles.  In 
several  of  the  spacious  halls  and  banquetine 
rooms,  the  superb  and  elegant  furniture  and 
decorations,  chandeliers,  mirrors,  &c.,  &c.,itwas 
found  impossible  to  remove,  and  all  fell  a  prey 
to  the  rapid  and  intense  flames." 
!  Very  numerous  were  the  cards  of  thanks  pub- 
lished by  those  who  suffered  and  were  in  danger. 
They  filled  nearly  a  column  in  the  newspapers. 
Mr.  Barnum,  keeper  of  the  Exchange,  came  at 
the  head,  and  among  others  were  those  of  Judge 
Dawes,  who  owned  the  building  to  the  northwest 
of  it;  Mr.  Jonathan  Wright,  tailor,  whose  dwell- 
ing was  nearly  demolished;  Merriam  &  Brigham, 
wine  sellers;  Daniel  D.  Rogers,  Esq.,  owner  of 
the  building  north  of  the  Exchange;  William 
Bond  &  Son,  watch  makers ;  Mr.  John  Jones, 
wine  merchant;  Messrs.  Killiam  &  Mears,  John 
Kuhn  &  Son,  and  John  Wilson  &  Co.,  all  mer- 
chant tailors;  Mr.  John  Roulstone,  bookbinder; 
the  editors  ot  the  Boston  Gazette,  Patriot  and 
I  Chronicle,  Palladium,  Daily  Advertiser,  Colum- 
\  Man  Centinel,  Recorder  and  Intelligencer ; 
\  Messrs.  Ezra  Lincoln,  Parmenter  &  Morton, 
i  Wells  &  Lilly,  and  West,  Richardson  &  Lord,  al) 
i  book-printers;  Messrs.  Abel  and  Henry  Bowen,  the 
former  an  engraver  on  wood— the  best  of  his 
I  time— and  the  latter  a  printer  and  the  publisher 
I  of  the  Universalist  Magazine,  the  first  denomi- 
national paper  ever  printed  in  the  world  devoted 
to  the  doctrines  of  this  sect;  Jared  Austin,  dealer 
in  coflfee  in  Devonshire  street;  Thomas  WL-it- 
marsh,  draper  and  tailor  in  Congress  street; 
William  Chadwick,  boot  and  shoe  maker  in  Con- 
gress street;  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of  Boston; 
Messrs.  E.  Cordis;  Levitt  Nason,  machinist;  and 
William  Beleher,  tailor. 

further  cards. 
In  a  supplementary  card  the  lessee  of  the 
Exchange  Cofl'ee  House  expressed  himself  thus : 
"  D,  D.  Barnum  cannot  refrain  from  again  express- 
ing his  sincere  acknowledgements  to  his  friends,  for  | 
their  active  and  incessant  endeavors,  since  the  late 
Are  at  the  Exchange  Coflfee  House,  to  collect  and 
preserve  his  scattered  property,  soma  of  which  has 
been  found  nearly  a  mile  from  the  scene  of  danger, 
very  little  injured.  The  unbounded  and  spontaneous 
attention  and  friendly  feelings  exhibited  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Boston,  in  this  instance,  cinnot  be  expressed, 
but  will  be  considered  with  gratitude  while  memory 
holds  her  empire  in  the  heart." 


Our  venerable  friend,  Timothy  Dodd  of  Milk 
street,  rushed  to  the  fire,— his  store  was  in  Mer- 
chants' row,— the  moment  he  heard  the  alarm, 
and  with  his  characteristic  energy  and  thought- 
fulness  took  down  a  suit  of  splendid  and  valuable 
window  curtains,  carried  them  some  distance,  so 
as  to  deposit  them  safely,  and  when  he  returned 
to  the  scene  of  fire,  found  that  the  flame  and 
smoke  were  masters  of  the  situation,  and  that  all 
farther  attempts  to  save  property  in  the  building 
were  useless. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  stock  of  Merri- 
am  &  Brigham,  in  the  store  of  the  old  SuflFolk 
[nsurance  Company,  corner  of  State  and  Congress 
streets,  was  endangered.  Those  who  remember 
"Uncle  Levi,"  as  some  of  his  numerous  friends 
called  him,  will  recognize  the  authorship  of  the 
following  card  extra  atLd-postscriptum,  issued  a 
few  days  after  the  fire. 

"  Lost  at  the  late  Fire,  one  Bucket  marked  L.  Brig- 
tiam.  Whoever  will  return  it  to  this  olfice  will  be  suit- 
ibly  rewarded. 

"  N.  B.  If  the  person  who  took  the  liberty  of  open- 
ing a  Desk  which  was  moved  into  State  street  at  the 
rime  of  the  fire,  and  took  from  a  Memorandum  Book 
4,  counterfeit  Five  Dollar  Bill  and  a  large  Bible,  wiO 
call  on  Merriam  &  Brigham,  he  shall  receive  a  good 
bill,  and  a  little  advice  as  to  how  to  dispose  of  it." 

The  firm  of  Merriam  &  Brigham  may  be  said 
to  have  left  two  successors,  both  of  which  were 
sufferers  by  our  gre'at  fire  of  November  last.  Mr. 
E.  J.  Andrews,  son-in^aw  of  Mr.  Brigham,  rep- 
resenting the  firm  of  L.  Brigham  &  Son,  was 
burnt  out,  his  store  being  in  Congress  street, 
upon  a  portion  of  the  spot  where  the  Old  Ex- 
change Coffee  House  had  its  eastern  front,  and ' 
was  entirely  destroyed.  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Boardman, 
son  of  the  late  E.  A.  Boardman,  Mr.  Brigham's 
partner,  after  Mr.  Merriam's  death,  was  burnt 
into  in  Postofiice  avenue,  in  the  rear  part  of  the 
site  where  Merriam  &  Brigham,  and  afterwards 
Brigham  &  Boardman,  had  their  wine  store  in 
Congress  street  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Barnum  had  no  insurance  on  his  property. 
The  large  stock  of  wines  which  he  lost  was  in 
bottles.  His  wine  in  pipes  was  saved.  The  per- 
ional  losses  were  so  numerous  that  it  was  said 
some  days  afterwards  to  be  "impossible  to  give 
an  account  of  the  various  losses  sustained." 

-      THE   OLD   FIRE   DEPARTMENT. 

In  those  primeval  days  the  fire  apparatus  was 
of  a  most  primitive  character.  The  "tubs,'' 
some  of  wood,  and  the  more  recently  made  of 
copper,  were  upon  small  wheels,  and  had  no 
means  of  turning  except  by  "swinging  round  the 
circle,"  having  no  appliances  by  which  the  for- 
ward wheels  could  "  cut  under."  Each  engine 
carried,  in  a  box  behind,  a  roll  of  about  twenty- 
!  five  to  fifty  feet  of  hose,  made  by  that  worthy 
son  of  Crispin,  the  late  Jedediah  Barker,— after- 
I  wards  for  many  years  assistant  foreman  of  en- 
\  gines  No.  18  and  19,  at  the  foot  of  Pemberton 
hill,  and  whose  shop  was  in  Bromfield  street,— 
seweA  with  the  veritable  "waxed  ends,"  such  as 
James  A.  Dickson  used  to  manipulate  when  he 
enacted  the  cobbler  in  the  "Forty  Thieves"  at  "Old 
Drury,"  Federal  street.  These  tubs  were  "housed" 
in  litae  barn-like  structures,  the  doors  of  which 
were  secured  by  a  hasp,  staple,  and  wooden  pin, 
accessible  to  all  citizens,  and  more  particularly 
to  the  boys,  who  were  wont  to  draw  the  peg  and 
have  the  tub  half  way  to  a  fire  before  the  mem- 
bers could  find  her, 

"  Old  Six,"  or  "  Hero,"  was  then  located  be- 
hind the  State  House  in  Mount  Vernon  street, 


and  as  soon  as  the  tocsin  of  tire  was  sounded  that 
memorable  evening,  the  Beacon  Hill  boys  were 
not  slow  in  getting  the  old  Hero  out,  and  down 
into  Court  street,  before  a  man  had  got  hold  of 
the  rope  once.  "When  opposite  Sheriff  Bell's 
house,  about  where  now  stands  Gray's  building, 
the  sheriff  came  rushing  out  in  a  highly  excited 
state  of  mind,  and  ordered  them  back,  as  there  was 
no  fire.  Whereat,  the  boys  incontinently  left  the 
rope,  and  wended  their  way  to  see  where  the  fi  re 
had  been,  leaving  the  men  to  get  the  tub  back  as 
best  they  could,  A  friend,— one  of  the  Bsacon 
Hill  boys,— who  ran  that  night  with  the  engine, 
furnishes  a  short  sketch  of  the  scene  and  events 
ot  a  part  of  the  night,  all  of  what  he  saw,  and 
part  of  what  he  was. 

The  writer,  who  was  "one  of  them,"  got  into 
Devonshire  street  just  in  time  to  see  the  flames 
burst  from  the  upper  window  on  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  Exchange,  next  over  the  lower  ad- 
joining structure  owned  by  Marshal  Prince,  and 
watched  its  progress  until  about  9  o'clock,  which 
being  the  hour  for  good  boys  to  go  to  bed,  warned 
him  it  was  time  to  go  home.  After  frequent 
"scootings"  to  escape  the  firewards,  and  an  oc- 
casional service  in  the  "lanes,"  handing  full  or 
empty  buckets,  he  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the 
crowd  and  rush  without  a  crack  in  the  poll  from 
a  fire- ward's  heavy  wand  of  oflBce. 

Bright  and  early  ^ext  day,  boylike,  he  was 
down  to  the  ruins;  and  there  stood  those  im^ 
mense  walls  bulging,  and  leaning  threateningly 
over  the  adjacent  streets,  seven  stories  high  on  j 
Congress  street.  Who  should  take  them  down?  j 
who  would  dare  to  go  to  such  a  giddy  height, 
with  these  ponderous  walls  impending  over  him  ? 
But  the  man  for  the  occasion  was.  here,  little 
McClennen  the  rigger,  as  he  scaled  those  heights 
and  adjusted  his  rigging  through  the  windows 
showed  a  daring,  worthy  of  that  class  of  men, 
who  had  so  recently  met  the  British  lion  on  sea 
and  shore.  The  writer  saw  "The  fall  thereof." 
and  it  was  great!  and  beneath  their  debris  the 
smouldering  fires  burned,  and  were  not  extinct, 
after  many  months. 

SAD  ACGOmiTT  OF  CLAY'S  GAME  OP   CAED3. 

The  building  adjoining  the  Exchange,  at  the 
comer  of  Devonshire  street.  Prince's  building,  was 
completely  burned  outj  and  a  sad  accident  oc- 
currei  therein  on  the  day  succeeding  the  fire. 
Many  persons  were  crowding,  and  looking  into 
the  cellar  of  this  building,  in  which  was  a  bar- 
rel of  beer  which  had  gone  down  with  the  wreck ; 
a  lad  was  so  crowded  that  he  fell  into  this  scald- 
ing liquid,  and  before  extrication  perished.  The 
writer  heard  it  said,  that,  on  the  evening  of 
the  fire.  Clay,  who  was  at  the  Exchange  playing  a 
a  social  game  of  whist,  as  the  alarm  was  given, 
played  his  deuce,  there  being  but  four  cards  left. 
He  said  he  had  never  before  played  a  game,  hav- 
ing the  four  deuces  left,  which  was  actually  the 
fact,  the  three  others  being  subsequently  played. 

NO.    THIRTEEN. 

The  "Rapid,"  No.  13,  was  then,  as  for  many 
years  afterwards,  located  on  Leverett  street,  and 
it  well  deserved  its  name,  from  the  character 
which  its  company  bore  even  twenty  years  after- 
wards when  under  the  command  of  Captain 
James  Quinn,  now  Deputy  Chief  of  Police,  from 
the  "rapid"  manner  in  which  they  rushed  to  fires 
as  soon  as  an  alarm  was  sounded:  they  were 
called  the  "greyhounds." 

At  the  time  of  the  Exchange  Coffee  House  fire, 
the  late  worthy  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hammond,  build- 
er of  Ashland  street,  who  was  afterwards  Repre- 
sentative and  Senator  in  the  Legislature,  for  many 

years  a  Director  of  *'":  ''"^-"AAafpr  r-o  — -^ 

.....  ..-~    T,^.vA,»ii:i  .„,iiuou,  city 
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councilman,  alderman,  &c.,  was  Captain  of 
13.  Being  newly  elected,  yoang  and  ambitious, 
he  was  promptly  at  the  engine-house,  and  before 
any  of  the  members.  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Hawkes, 
real-estate  agent,  was  there  with  a  goodly  com- 
pany of  other  West-end  boys,  and  with  Captain 
Hammond  at  their  head,  tliey  took  out  the  engine, 
«,rid  mannir 


the  scene  of  conflagration.  As  they  passed  good 
old  Major  Melville  s  house  in  Green  street,  and 
took  the  light  from  the  tall  candles  with  which 
he  pafriotic  old  hero  of  the  "Boston  tea  party" 
illuminated  his  windows  in  cases  of  fire,  they 
gave  a  loud  shout  of  cheer  for  the  Major,  who 
with  his  uniform  cap  and  staff  of  office,  was 
already  gone  to  perform  his  duties  as  fireward. 
On  reaching  State  street  the  boys  were  discharged 
from  the  engine,  as  the  members  had  gathered, 
and  they  were  set  handling  buckets  in  line, 
captain  Hammond  was  v^i-y  pi-oud  of  i-eaching 
the  fire  in  snchgood  season,  and  some  days  after 
wards  being  complimented  upon  reaching  the 
scene  so  soon  with  his  boy  volunteers,  he  re- 
sponded with  much  gratification,—"  Didn't  they 
run  like  foxes  ?" 

THE  EEC0RD8' 

of  the  old  Fire  Department,  though  now  carefully 
kept  in  the  office  of  the  chief  engineer,  are  very 
incomplete,  most  of  these  papers  being  merely 
the  certificates  of  Board  of  Firewards  to  engine 
companies  that  they  were  the  first  to  play  at 
fires,  and  were  entitled  to  the  ten  dollars  premi- 
um therefore.    Of  the  Exchange  Coffee  House 
history,  there  are  but  two  papers,  one  of  which 
is  the  written  claim  of  engine  No.  11  that  the 
company  was  the  first  to  play  upon  the  fire. 
No.  11  was  then  situated  in  the  lower  part  of 
Summer  street,  and  the  "Cataract"  was  in  Water 
street,  «nd  the  "Extinguisher"— afterwards  re- 
moved to  Sea  street— was  then  on  School  street. 
OXB  ek6i»es. 
The  Cataract  was  considered  a  famous  engine, 
of  a  peculiar  cylinder-like  form,  looking  some- 
thing like  a  steam  engine,,  with  long  brakes  at 
each  side,  and  she  threw  a  powerful   stream, 
which  would  take  the  shingles  off  the  roofs  of 
houses.      She  was  built  in  England.      Engine 
No.  11  was  afterwards  located  in  Franklin  street, 
where,  in  the  time  of  Mayor  Josiah  Quincy,  sen- 
ior, she  was  called  the  "  boys'  engine,"  as  her 
company  wa"  composed  of  very  young  men,  ^^nd 
they  were  great  pets  of  the  Mayor  from  the  alac- 
rity with  which  they  assembled  at  fires,  though 
they  were  no  favorites  of  the  older  enginemen, 
who  would  sometimes  refuse  to  give  their  engine 
water  at  theJires.    This  was  one  of  the  sources 
of  trouble  between  the  elder  Mr.  Quincy  and  the 
fire-erigine  men. 

OFFICIAL  REPORT. 

The  other  paper  is  the  official  report  of   the 

committee  of   the  Board  of  Firewards,  which  is 

H  such  a  cariosity  in  its  way,  its  estimates,  &c.,; 

/that  we  copy  it  entire,  in  its  own  language  with- 

j  out  alteration.    The  Firewards  were  among  the 

most  substantial  men  of  old  Boston,  and  this 

report,  it  will  be  seen,  was  made  more  than  two 

months  after  the  fire. 

'•  The  Commitee  appointed  by  the  annexed  Commis- 
sion for  the  purposes  therein  mentioned  have  attended  to 
the  service  assigned  them,  and  make  the  following  re 
port,  viz.— 

•they  applied  to  Mr.  Barnard  [Barnum]  the  keeper  of 
the  Exchange  Coffee  House  &  to  some  of  the  proprietors 
I  who  informed  them  ttatthey  had  reason  at  first  strongly 


tosuspectthattheoriglnof  theflrewas  the  work  of  an 
Incendiary,  viz.  a  servant  who  had  formerly  been  em- 
ployed in  the  House  and  who  had  been  dismissed  for  Im- 
proper conduct,  and  that  they  had  put  measures  in  train 
In  expectation  of  asscertaining  the  truth  of  theii  suspic- 
ions, but  on  a  further  communication  with  them  they 
were  informed  that  no  further  discoveries  had  been  made, 
and  your  Committee  on  the  whole  are  Inclined  to  the 
belief  that  the  fire  originated  by  accident  <fc  probably 
occasioned  by  some  defect  in  the  funnells  of  some  ot  the 
flre  places,  which  communicated  the  fire  into  some  part 
of  ttie  Ceilings  or  Koof. 

Tour  Committe  report  the  following  as  the  Amount  of 
Loss  sustained  as  near  as  they  can  estimate  from  their 
enquiry— 

The  owners  ef  the  Exchange  Coffee  House,  for  the 
value  of  the  same  <fc  Including  the  buildings  on 

Devonshire  Street  belonging  to  them $60,000 

Ditto  for  furniture  in  the  Ho.  belonging  to  them....  6,000 
Mr.  Burnham  for  furniture  and  liquors  belonging 

to  him  in  ditto , 25,000 

James  Prince  Esq  for  a  building  belonging  to  him 

.    on  Devonshire  Street 4,000 

Toung  &  Minns,  printers,  for  dama;?a  of  their  build- 
ing on  Congress  street,  and  lots  of  stock  and  ma- 
terial     1,500 

Jonathan  Wright  Taylor,  for  damage  to  his  build- 
ing in  Congress  Street,  and  damage  and  loss  to 

his  furniture  and  Goods , 

Daniel  D.  Kogers  Damage  to  his  building  on  Con- 
gress <&  Devonshire  St joO 

Suffolk  Insurance  Co.  for  damage  on  their  build- 
ing Congress  street soo 

Kevd  M  Bradford  of  Koxbury  for  damage  to  his 

House  on  Devonshire  Street 400 

J  Palmer  for  damage  of  his  furniture  and  goods  in 

the  samebuilding 159 

Mr  Lincoln  printer  for  loss  and  damage  to  his  Stock 
and  Implemtnts  injured  in  Eemoving,  on  Con- 
gress street 1,200 

Parmenter  <&  Norton  printers  for  ditto  in  Eodgers 

Building 200 

Wm  W  Clap  printer  loss  and  damage  of  Stock  &c 

in  Suffolk  building 70 

T.  Badger  jr  printer  loss  and  damage  to  Stock  and 

Apparatus  in  Congress  St 550 

Welles  &  Libby  printers  &  booksellers  for  loss  & 
damage  on  Stock  &c.  Congress  St 1,500 


1,5 


Dolls.  100,879 
Besides  the  foregoing  there  were  various  tenants  & 
occupiers  in  the  var'ous  apartments  of  the  Ex- 
change Coffee  House,  and  other  buildings  adja- 
cent, who  undoubtedly  sustained  considerable 
loss  and  damage  in  their  property  either  by  being 
burnt  or  damaged  and  lost  in  removing,  which 
maybe  estimated  at  probably i,000 

Boston,  January  7, 1819.  Dollars,  101,899 

All  of  which  is  submitted  by 

THOS.  MELVILL) 
JNO.  WINSLOW  >Commttee. 
8.  CODMAN  ) 

N  B.— The  Committee  think  it  proper  to  remark  as  an 
extraordinary  fact  that  altho'  the  flre  at  the  Coffee  Ho. 
took  place  on  the  3d  Nov  last,  that  there  remains  acon- 
siderable  fire  still  burning  under  the  rubbish  this  day. 
THE   SMOULDERING  RUINS. 

The  above  document  appears  in  the  handwrit- 
ing of  Mr.  Codman.  The  Firewards  of  that  day 
iad  little  time  to  bestow  upon  reports,  but  this 
was  an  extraordinary  case,  and  was  made  a 
special  occasion.  What  was  said  about  the 
bursting  out  of  the  flames  at  that  time  from  the 
ruins,  was  only  a  fact  which  was  known  to  all 
observers,  and  which  was  remarked  upon  for  even 
a  very  long  time  afterwards.  The  captain  of  a 
ship  who  sailed  a  day  or  two  after  the  conflagra- 
tion from  Boston  to  Liverpool  and  saw  the  flames 
from  the  smoking  ruins  on  the  day  that  he  left 
Boston,  Game  back  four  months  afterwards,  to 
see  that  the  smouldering  flame  had  not  been 
extinguished  by  all  the  snows  of  the  Winter. 
The  great  body  of  burning  matter  was  not  con- 
sumed entirely  then  nor  for  some  time  afterwards. 
The  relics  of  the  old  building  were  turned  up  in 
Congress  street  some  thirty  years  after  the  fire. 

When  the  street  was  ditched  for  the  purpose  of 


lavinff  dowQ  the  Cochituate  water  pipes,  tfie 
relics  of  the  Old  Exchange  Coffee  House  were 
turned  up  to  view,  and  had  multitudes  of  behold- 
ers Briclts,  mortar,  brofeep  njarble  sills  of  win- 
dows and  other  like  c?6&J'w,'the  remnants  of  the 
splendid  old  ediSce,  were  upturned,  to  the  great 
wonder  and  curiosity  of  numerous  spectators, 
most  of  whom  hai  never  heard  of  the  grand  old  , 
house,  and  could  hardly  surmise  what  such  spec- 
imens of  the  remains  of  a  destruction,  which  . 
they  knew  not  of,  were,  About  a  month  after  i 
the  fire  by  the  order  of  the  town  authorities,  the 
north  and  west  walls  of  the  old  building,  or 
those  parts  of  them  which  were  left  standing, 
were  levelled  to  the  earth.  The  disagreeable 
vacancy  was  an  object  of  morbid  curiosity  for  a 
long  time  afterwards,  and  on  Sundays  particular- 
ly there  were  always  large  crowds  of  idle  specta- 
tors, who  appeared  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
look  on  the  ruins  of  the  Old  Exchange  Cofifee 
House,  and  comment  thereupon, 

THE  PEQPEKTY. 

A  short  time  after  the  great  catastrophe,  at  a 
meeting  called  to  consider  aid  act  upon  what 
was  to  be  done  after  the  terrible  misfortune  and 
destruction  of  property,  the  proprietors  of  the 
Exchange  Coffee  House,  after  much  discussion, 
voted  to  sell  the  land  and  materials  saved,  and  to 
close  the  concern.  All  the  newspapers  of  the 
time  expressed  a  hope  that  so  favorable  a  site  for 
a  new  hotel  would  not  be  passed  over  by  the  pub- 
lic-spirited capitalists  of  Boston. 

The  proprietors  at  the  meeting  chose  the  Hon. 
William  Gray,  Samuel  Brown,  Esq.,  Mr.  John 
D.  Williams,  William  Payne  and  Daniel  D.  Rog 

_     T^an   '■-•     "   nf\*vtYviiH-aa  tr\  aoll      oil    thA    rPTnfli*.^.*: 

groperty 

Iv  voted      .  . 

thanks  lor  Jiis  excellent  conduct  as  Keeper,  _- 

the ifarnltarebeicnging  to  the  corporation  which 

ihad  been  saved  from  the  lice  fire, 

THE  CONCLTTSIOK. 

The  exaggeration  of  alarm  after  the  fire  was 
excessive.    A  letter  from  Boston,  inserted  in  the  I 
New  York  Evening  Post,  contained  some  most  i 
inaccurate  particulars,  as  thus:  "Mr.  Barnum 
lost  a  trunk  containing  four  thousand  dollars." 
"  Nine-tenths  of  everything  taken  from  the  house 
was  ruined."  "The  building  and  property  were 
insured  to  an  immense  amount."  "  Fifty  bushels 
of  types  are  said  to  have  been  thrown  in  a  heap 
from  our  printing  offices,  all  of  which  you  recol- 
lect are  in  Congress  street."    The  truth  was,  that 
not  a  pound  of  type  was  thrown  into  Congress 
street,  for  all  the  printing  office  apparatus  was 
removed  with  perfect  regularity,  and  the  other 
I  reports  were  all  without  foundation.    A  brewery 
I  and  part  of   a  ropewalk  were  burnt  down  in 
Charlestown  about  midnight  on  the  same  Tues- 
day night,  after  the  Exchange  was  about  de- 
stroyed.   It  was  reported  the  next  day  that  a 
factory  at  Newton  or  Waltham  was  burnt  on  the 
same  evening,  as  a  light  was  seen  in  that  direc- 
tion.   The  report  arose  from  the  burning  of  some 
brushwood  in   Newton.     The   community  was 
assured,  to  their  r rent  satisfaction,  by  a  gentle- 
man who  visi'ed  Waltham,  that  both  the  cotton 
factories  in  that  town  were  still  staniiDg.    When 
tae  report  of  the  fire  in  Charlestown  came  to  the  ^ 
Boston  engine  men,   vfho   weie   stili  T)Ti  duty. 
though  the  flames  wove  subdued  and  further  dan- 
Ser  was  over,  the  cry  was  general  among  them, 
as  was  oft   repeated   afterwards,   "They   have 
helped  us,  let  us  go  and  he  Ip  them." 


OLD  FIRE   DEPARTMENT. 

The  first  fire  engine  made  in  Boston  was  built 
by  David  Wheeler,  a  blacksmith  in  Newburj', 
now  Washington  street.  It  was  tried  at  a  fire 
Auerust  21, 1765,  and  found  to  perform  extremely 
well.  The  early  rec  )rds  of  the  fire  department 
of  Boston  seem  to  have  been  lost,  if  they  ever 
existed,  and  we  are  obliged  to  trust  to  th=^  memo- 
ries of  our  old  citizens  for  such  data  as  we  re- 
quire corice'.ning  it  as  late  as  the  year  1820. 

At  the  time  of  the  turning  of  the  Exchange 
j  Coffee  House,  in  1818,  the  town  possessed  14  fir^ 
1  engines,  most  of  them  of  the  style  and  finish 
j  called  the  Thayer  pattern;  namely,  a  wooden  or 
1  coppi-r  tub  of  about  three  barrels  in  capacity, 
I  having  double  cyliaers  and  an  air  chamber,  and 
1  carrying  in  a  box  behind  about  25  to  50  feet  of 
!  hose  of  a  very  primitive  make.  As  in  those  days 
coupling  screws  were  unknown,  it  was  necessa- 
ry, in  securing  t^o  pieces  together,  to  turn  the 
whole  length  of  each  piece. 

As  every  engine  had  hose  made  to  fit  its  own 
capacity,  of  course  no  two  lots  were  alike,  and 
the  idea  of  a  continuous  line  of  hoFe  from  any 
I  two  or  more  engines  was  undreamed  of  at  that 
i  time.  From  the  slight  manner  in  which  hose 
was  made, —  it  was  all  sewei,  —  it  frequently 
'  burst,  and  a  handkerchief  bound  round  the  mp 
ture  was  the  remedy.  And  yet  with  these,  to  us, 
apparently  inadequate  means,  tbe  good  judar- 
ment  of  the  firewards,  and  tbe  energy  of  the 
engine  men,  were  ad  quate  to  the  extinguishing 
,  of  many  seriously  threatening  conflagrations. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  engines  of  that  i 
I  day:  j 

I  So.  1.— Old  North,  kept  in  North  Bsnnet  street. 
'    "   2.— Congress,  kept  in  Middle  (Hanover)  street. 

[These  were  engines  having  no  air  chambers 
and  but  one  cylinder,  and  consequently  threw  the 
water,  as  the  hiys  usei  to  say, -'by  jerks,"  with 
great  force,  and  of  course  wasting  about  one-half, 
delighting  the  youngsters  by  their  power  in  rip- 
ping up  the  shingles  ou  roofs,  each  tub  having  its 
champions.] 
"  3.— Washington,  kept  in  Back  (now  Salem)  street. 
"   4.— -Endeavor,  kept  on  the  draw-bridge  in  Ann 

(now  North)  street. 

"    B.— Marlborongh,  kept  in  a  shed  in  the  rear  of 

John  Bradford's  hardware  store   in  Dock 

square. 

"   6.— Hero,  kept  in  a  small  brick  building  in  the  rear 

of  the  State  House,  in  Mount  Vernon  street. 

"  7.— Extirgaisher,  another  Jerfcer  like  Nos.  1  and  2, 

kept  in  School  street. 
'*  8.— Cumberland,    kept    in    Or'^nge   street,  now 

Washington  street,  above  Castle. 
"   9.— Despatch,  kept  in  Mason  street. 
'■'  10.— Hancock,  kept  on  Mill  Bridge,  Hanover  street. 
"  11.— Brooks,  kept  near  the  foot  of  Summer  street. 
"  12.— Eagle,  kept  in  Washington  street,  near  Dover 

street,  as  now  locatod. 
"  13.— Rapid,  kept  in  Leverett  street. 
"  14.— Cataract,  kept  in  Water  street. 

[An  English  engine,  cylindrical  in  form,  and  of 
great  power,  the  only  machine  in  town  having  a 
suction  hose,    she  was  a  gift  to  the  town  by  sev- 
eral distinguished  merchants.] 
Fire  ho' ks  and  ladders  were  distributed  about 
town,  on  hooks  or  frames,  on  the  sides  of  church- 
es and  other  large  buildings,  and  in  the  ai^ch  on 
Central  v?harf,  but  no  vehicles  were  used  for  they^ 
transportation.  ^^>  -^^ 

THE  SUFFERERS— FREEMASONS. 

Of  all  the  persons  who  were  publishers  of 
cards  of  thanks  to  the  firemen  and  citizens, 
after  the  Exchange  fire,  we  know  of  but  one 
living  now,  though  there  may  be  others.  Mr. 
Henry  Bowen,  who  was  mentioned  as  the  first 
pnbllsher  of  a  Universalist  denominational  peri- 
odical in  America  or  Europe,  the  Universalist 
Magazine,  the  office  of  which  was  burnt  outwitb 
the  Exchange,  is  siill  living,  a  hale  and  hearty  j 
old  gentleman,  who  is  well  known  as  occupying 


the  place  of  Collector  of  Tfie""lMassachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association.  Mr.  Bo  wen 
feelsjustly  proud  of  the  honor  of  having  been 
the  pioneer  in  disseminating  in  print  the  doc- 
trines of  his  sect,  and  his  publication  did  a  great 
deal  towards  extending  the  knowledge  of  Liberal 
Christif\nity,— very  little  known  anywhere  at  that 
time. 

The  Freemasons  were  peculiarly  unfortunate. 
They  had  fitted  up  and  decorated  splendidly  their 
handsome  hall  for  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State 
in  1817,  the  year  before  the  conflagration,  and 
the  subordinate  lodges  had  rooms  there.  St. 
John's  Lodge  was  in  session  that  evening  to 
receive  the  periodical  official  visit  of  the  District 
Deputy  Grand  Inspector,  who  was  then  in  the 
building,  but  the  members  were  obliged  to  flee 
before  proceedings  were  begun. 

After  the  fire,  the  Lodges  took  the  hall  in  the 
Boston  Museum  building  at  the  corner  of  Ann 
(now  North)  street  and  Market  square.  They 
remained  there  until  January  of  1821,  when  the 
institution  was  removed  to  the  Old  State  House, 
where  rooms  for  their  accommodation  had  been 
taken  for  ten  years.  Previous  to  this  time  when 
this  end  would  come,  however,  they  had  proceed- 
ed to  build  their  new  Masonic  Hall  on  Tremont 
street, — now  the  United  States  Court  room,— and 
had  also  to  encounter  the  strange  and  unexpected 
anti-Masonic  political  excitement  which  rose  to 
a  formidable  height  at  one  time,  and  died  away 
altogether  after  a  few  years. 

y-^  THE   OLD  VTEONG. 

It  may  be  remembered  by  those  who  perused 
the  early  numbers  of  these  sketches,  that  the 
Exchange  Coffee  House  was  built  by  Andrew 
Dexter,  mainly  by  the  use  of  the  bills  of  the  Old 
Farmers'  Exchange  Bank,  of  Rhode  Island, — 
who  controlled  also  the  Berkshire  Bank,  and 
some  others,  all  of  which  failed,  and  many  per- 
sons suffered  severely  thereby,  merchants  and 
others, — the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Gilbert,  broker  in 
State  street,  losing  his  entire  fortune  by  the  fail- 
ure. Mr.  Gilbert's  son,  then  a  lad,  saw  the  burn- 
ing of  the  great  edifies,  on  the  fatal  night,  in 
company  with  the  son  of  Mr.  Jones,  the  first 
keeper  of  the  house,  and  said  to  the  latter, — "  I 
am  glad  that  building  is  down.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  it."  In  view  of  the 
wrong  which  his  father  had  suffered,  and  the 
great  pecuniary  misfortune  which  had  come  upon 
his  family,  the  great  hotel  appeared  to  be  only  a 
monument  of  iniquity  to  the  unsophisticated  lad. 
Awful  as  was  the  catastrophe,  there  were  many 
others  amongst  us  who  richly  enjoyed  it.  Me- 
chanics, who  had  wrought  faithfully  in  the 
building  of  this  immense  structure,  ^nd  who 
were  paid  in  bills  of  the  "Farmers'  and  Exchange 
Bank,"  a  rotten  institution,  which  failed  ere  they 
could  be  redeemed,  were  right  glad  to  see  "  the 
old  building  go."  The  writer  has  heard  one 
of  the  mechanics  say,  before  the  event,  "If 
ever  the  Exchange  Coffee  House  should  get  fire, 
rather  than  lend  a  hand  to  save  it,  I'd  take  a  pair 
of  bellows  and  blow  the  flames."  After  the  fire, 
there  were  a  great  many  expressions  of  satisfac- 
tion among  the  mechanics  of  the  North  End,  that 
justice  had  at  last  overtaken  that  building' and 
its  owners,  for  it  had  been  the  ruin  of  many  per- 
sons, who  had  furnished  either  labor  or  materials 
towards  its  construction,  and  a  ^reat  loss  of 
many  others.  Very  many  such  persons  were 
among  the  crowds  which  assembled  long  after- 
wards to  gaze  upon  the  smoking  ruins. 

There  were  many  others  who  could  not  help 


expressing  their  sentiments  at  what  they  thought 
was  retributive  justice,  who  were  outside  of  Bos- 
ton, and  who  could  not  help  connecting  the  Ex- 
change Coffee  House  with  the  broken  banks. 
Thus  a  Hanover  (N.  H.)  paper  said  at  the  time, 
"A  Vermont  farmer  who  was  gazing  on  the  awful 
fire  of  the  Exchange  Coffee  House,  in  Boston, 
when  the  beautiful  dome  fell  in,  clapped  his 
hands,  and  exclaimed,  'There  goes  a  fine  pair  of 
three-year-old  steers!'  alluding  to  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  sold  his  steers  for  Farmers' 
Exchange  Bank  bills." 

THE  PRINTING   OFFICES. 

Nearly  the  whole  cluster  of  the  printing  offices 
of  Boston  of  that  day  were  in  Congress  street  and 
its  neighborhood.  Here  were  newspaper  offices 
and  book  offices,  as  also  job  offices.  Of  the  book 
I  offices  the  principal  were  those  of  West,  Richard- 
son &  Lord,  who  were  publishers  of  the  always 
famous  Robert  B.  Thomas's  Farmers'  Almanac, 
which  in  the  midst  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  multi- 
tudes of  other  annual  calendars  has  kept  up  its 
name,  popularity  and  prestige  down  to  this  day. 
The  Old  Farmers'  Almanac  is  an  institution  now, 
I  but  in  its  exclusiveness  is  not  what  it  was  fifty 
lor  sixty  years  ago.  Then  the  good  wives  of. 
New  England  would  have  no  oth^r  almanac. 
'  Ihen  the  rising  generation  of  New  England,  who 
had  no  ot  er  annua',  lookei  for  the  appearance 
of  the  Farmers'  Almanac— its  queer  anecdotes, 
all  new  every  year,  and  its  wca  her  prognostica- 
tions—with an  appet  te  which  no  one  can  conceive 
,  of  now.  Tne  abnanac  had  a  giod  substantial 
1  paper  cover  placed  upon  it,  with  a  strng  attached, 
i  ft  was  hung  undi  r  the  m^ntdpiece,  no  one  of  the 
I  family  being  allow  d  to  mi>p  aci  it. 

WELLS   &   LILLY, 

Besides  the  book-printing  office  of  West,  Rich- 
I  ardson  &  Lord,  there  was  that  of  Messrs.  Wells  & 
Lilly,  -who  were  very  large  pnblish-.rs  of  Ameri- 
can works  and  periodicals,  and  of  European  re- 
!  prints  of  the  Waverley  novels,  then  in  the  prime 
of  their  early  issue  and  of  their  unexampled 
[popularity.  Mr.  Lilly  was  a  practical  printer; 
Mr.  Wells  was  a  literary  gentlemen,  who  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  and  was  originally  intend- 
ed for  the  ministry.  Their  office  had  been  pre 
viously  at  the  Merchants'  Hall  Building,  over  the 
Post  Office,  at  the  corner  of  Congress  and  Water 
streets.  Afterwards  it  will  be  remembered  as 
being  in  the  wooden  building  in  the  rear  of  Boyl- 
ston  Market.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Dutton,  the  senior 
publisher  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  was  a  work- 
man in  the  office  of  WeUs  &  LiUy  when  he  first 
came  to  Boston,  at  the  age  of  21.  He  was  after- 
wards foreman  of  the  office,  and  in  the  year  of 
1819  or  1820  there  came  to  the  oiJice,  seeking  for  , 
employment,  j 

JAMES  GORDON  BENNETT, 

then  a  waif  from  the  Old  country,  and  last  from 
the  British  Provinces.  Wells  &  LUly  had  adver- 
tised for  a  boy  to  handle  and  assist  to  press  print- 
ed sheets  of  books  in  their  office,  and  Bennett 
applied  iot  the  si  nation.  He  had  no  employ- 
ment whatever,  and  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
town.  He  was  told  that  only  a  boy  was  wanted, 
who  would  only  have  boy's  wages,  and  he  said  he 
would  be  the  boy  to  do  the  work  in  the  pressing 
of  sheets.  He  had  an  amoition  to  get  a  connec- 
tion with  a  printing  or  publishing  office,  and  he 
chose  the  lowest  ring  of  the  literary  ladder.  He 
had  talent,  and  was  promoted,  though  he  did  not 
stay  long  in  Boston,  ani  perhaps  beheld  in  some 
degree  of  ill  feeling  the  memory  of  the  inferior 
Jiposition  which  he  had  while  here.  The  story 
%a»  lold  of  hira  that  whUe  he  was  in  Boston- 


^- 


there  was  one  of  the  old  excitable  caucuses  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  whicli  he  attended.  Previously  he 
had  been  known  only  among  his  fellow  boarders 

1  at  home,  in  Courr  street,  near  Franklin  Avenue, 
as  a  very  quiet,  rather  queer  or  eccentric  individ- 
ual. He  came  home  trcm  the  Faneuil  Hall  meet 
ing  which  he  had  a; tended  with  his  brain  and 
memory  stuffed  with  what  he  had  heard  there, 
and  he  repeated  to  the  astonished  and  much  en- 
tertained boarders  of  the  house  the  speeches 
which  had  been  spoken,  with  a  gusto  and  an 

I  illu  trative  style  which  perfectly  astonished  them. 
Mr.  Bennett  did  not  remain  in  Boston  a  long 
time.  He  went  to  New  York  in  1821  or  1823, 
where  he  fell  in  with  Mr.  A.  S.  Willingion,  who 
was  a  graduate  of  the  New  England  Palladium 
office,  having:  seived  his  time  wiib  ifoung  & 
Minns,  and  who  had  established  the  Daily 
Courier  newspaner  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  a  paper 
which  is  in  existence  now,  having  survived  hun- 
dreds of  its  confemporaries.  He  made  an  en- 
gagement with  Mr.  Willington,was  employed  for 
some  time  on  his  paper,  and  then  rettirned  to 
New  York,  where,  as  all  know,  he  acquired  faiae 
and  fortune. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  PALLADIUM, 

published  by  Young  &  Minns,  had  its  printing' 
office  on  Congre-<s  str^  et  opposite  to  the  Exchange 
Coffee  House,  which  was  much  damage-l  by  the 
fire.  The  old  Palladium  was  an  instiiUiion 
among  Boston  newspapers;  it  had  a  peculiar 
character  and  was  very  popular  in  ahd  out  of  ike 
old  town— about  as  milch  so  as  Thomas's  Alma- 
nac. It  was  the  great  authority  in  ship  news,  acd 
in  consequtncs  had  a  very  large  circulation  in 
the  towns  of  Cape  Cod,  on  the  South  Shore,  and 
in  fact  in  all  the  maritime  towns  of  New  England, 
where  with  its  intense  varlttty  of  incid'  nts  of  all 
kinds,  its  stories  of  vegetable  monstrosities  rai!-ed 
evtrywhfre,  as  wellasits  special  peculiarity,  it 
was  a  great  favorits  in  aU  the  families.  It  record- 
ed the  stoiy  of  every  murder,  every  piracy,  every 
piece  of  8  nsationa'  information  Which  came  along 
at  the  time,  bnt  without  the  smallest  illustrations 
or  the  It-ait  appearance  of  sensation.  When 
twins  were  born  or  huge  squashes  were  raised,  or 
any  monstrosity,  vegetable  or  animal,  was  to  be 
noticed,  the  account  was  to  be  found  in  the  Pal- 
ladium. Mr.  Minns,  as  well  as  his  partner,  Mr. 
Young,  like  Ben.  Franklin,  was  a  practical  print- 
er, but  he  was  also  a  thorough  gentl  eman  of  the 
old  school,  and  a  man  of  much  literary  taste. 
He  stood  at  the  helm,  wrote  the  three  or  four  line 
editorials  which  the  paper  indulged  in,  was  a 
good  old  F  deralist,  and,  when  his  political 
friends  saw  fit  to  write  strictly  political  articles 
for  his  paper,  they  went  in  with  his  mention  of 
wars  and  earthquakes  and  whatever  matter  might 
mingle  with  them.  He  was  the  mUdest  and 
most  gentlemanly  of  all  men,  was  greatly  es- 
teemed, and  was  eg  popular  that  he  was  often 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  in  the 
old  gene  al  ticket  times. 

I     Mr.  Young,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  was 

I  a  very  different  person  from  Mr.  Minns.   He  was 

I  one  of  the  most  industrious  of  men,  and  he  sat 

<  upon  his  high  stool  and  set  up  the  types  foi  the 

advertisements  of  the  paper  lone  after  the  hairs 

; «,:/  his  head  were  white  with  ag^.    He  was  hard 

and  close-fistpd,  and  probably  aa  unpopular  and 

as  much  disliked  among  hij  apprentices  and 

journeymen  as  his  partner  was  respected  and 

beloved.     The  stories  which  were  told  of  him  in 

Congress  street  were  the  ^ost  ludicrous  which 


were  ever  related  of  any  man  in  the  business, 
and  people  took  delight  in  telling  them— whethi  r 
I  there  was  any  truih  about  them  or  not.  Some  of 
the  queerest  of  these  were  those  t'  Id  by  his  appren- 
tices, of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  fed  at  his 
house,  and  the  tricks  which  they  played,— not 
very  creditable  to  themselves,  but  which  might 
fill  a  good-siz  d  volume. 

At  another  time  he  came  to  Mr.  Minns  with 
j  some  verses  which  he  had  copied,  and  told  him 
that  he  hadfelt  in  a  poetic  mood,  and  had  written 
]  some  lines  which  he  thought  might  go  into  the 
j  paper  as  well  as  those  which  were  usually  copied. 
Mr.  Minns  had  not  known  that  his  partner  was 
gifted  with  poetic  fancies,  but  he  read  the  lines 
j  over  and  told  him  that  he  had  receatly  seen  them 
j  credited  to  an  English  magazine.  "  Why,  Mr. 
;  Minns,"  said  the  poet,  "suppose  you  did,  don't 
you  think  that  two  writers  could  express  the 
same  sentiments?"  The  industrious  old  type- 
sticker,  however,  did  occasionally  indulge  in 
poetic  frenzies,  for  upon  the  occasion  of  the  fare- 
well supper  given  to  Major  Ben  Ku.esell  upon  his 
retiring  Irom  the  chair  editorial  of  the  Colum- 
bian Centinel,  which  he  had  filled  with  so  much 
ability  for  a  long  series  of  years,— where  there 
was  a  meeting  of  ail  the  repre'^entatives  of  the 
press,  of  all  parties  and  of  all  sentiments,  while 
song  and  toast  and  general  conviviality  were  rife 
and  radiant,  Mr.  Young  astonished  the  guests 
with  a  string  of  verses  in  praise  of  the  Major 
and  of  the  occasion,  which  were  received  with 
unbounded  applause,  one  of  the  company  re- 
marking that  "the  mantle,  or  rather  the  s^reaf- 
Qoat,  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  had  fallen  upon  the  ven- 
erable editor  of  the  Palladium."  A  brother 
editor  remarked  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  that  in 
th  e  exuberance  of  his  joyfulness  Mr.  Young,  tt-e 
oext  day,  gave  his  readers  an  additional  column 
of  ship-news. 

Mr.  Young  was  one  of  the  spectators  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  on  the  night  of  the  famous  Kean 
riot.  He  was  pressed  in  among  the  tumultuous 
crowd,  and  appealed  to  a  tall  truckman,  being 
exceedingly  frightened,  as  the  story  was  told  by 
those  who  delighted  in  such  jokes,  saying,  "Save 
me,  for  I  am  the  father  of  a  family  1" 

HENRY   INGHAHAM  BLAKE. 

Among  the  best  known  of  all  tha  habitues  of 
the  old  Merchants'  Eeadine-Eoom,  in  the  times 
when  it  was  located  in  the  Old  Exchange  Coffee 
'  House,  in  Merchants'  Hall,  and  down  to  the  time 
when  with  the  Postoffice  it  was  removed  to  the 
Old  State  House  building,  was  Henry  I.  Blake  or 
Harry  Blake,  as  he  was  nearly  universally  called 
by  those  who  knew  him.  There  was  not  a  mer- 
chant in  Boston,  who  was  in  anywise  concerned 
in  navigation,  who  did  not  know  Harry  Blake, 
the  fhipnews'  collector.  He  was  bred  or  educat- 
ed in  the  Palladium,  office,  where,  as  an  appren- 
tice, he  showed  a  wonderful  aptness  for  obtainiog 
ship  news,  which  he  not  only  gathered  but  set  up 
the  types  himself,  and  indeed  he  was  obliged  to 
do  so,  for  his  notes  were  made  in  such  strange 
hyeroglyphics,  that  no  one  but  himself  could  read 
them. 

When  the  Palladium  was  sold  out,  and  Messrs. 
Young  &  Minns  retired,  Mr.  Blake  went  with  Mr. 
J.  T.  Buckingham,  soon  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Boston  Daihj  Courier.  He  was  famous  in 
his  vocation  as  eany  as  rhe  war  of  1812,  and  one 
time  when  there  was  apolitical  or  military  supper 
party  at  the  Old  Exchange,  young  Harry  made 
his  appearance  among  the  ffuests.  wuo  knew 


TSstaSiy  that  He  had  news  to  Tell  Them.  It  was 
that  of  a  naval  victory  by  an  American  man-of- 
war,  and  at  the  instance  of  Major  Russell,  three 
cheers  were  ffiven  for  Harry  Blake  as  well  as  for 
his  welcome  intelligence. 

Barry  Blake  invented  the  system  of  ship-news 
reporting  as  now  conducted;  for  before  his  day, 
the  reports  were  clumsy,  indefinite,  and  chaotic. 
The  writer  has  seen  recently  ia  a  Harper's  Maga- 
zine ot  some  few  years  ago,  which  however  never 
met  his  eye  before,  a  paper  upon  Mr.  Frederick 
Hudson,  of  the  New  York  Herald,  in  which  that 
gentlemai"  was  credited  with  having  established 
the  system  now  in  use,  of  reporting  ship-news. 
This  is  most  wonderful  information,  and  most 
impudent  as  well  as  stupid  and  ignorant  assump- 
tion. Whatever  may  have  been  or  may  be  Mr. 
Hudson's  administrative  talent  as  a  newspaper 
manager,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  constructing 
the  system  of  ship-news  collecting  as  established 
by  Blake,  and  improved  upon  as  time  progressed, 
by  the  late  Joseph  A.  Ballard  of  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser,  and  otners  who  were  his  contempo- 
raries and  successors. 

BOGUS  NEAVS. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  New  York  Herald,  when 
it  was  nothing  if  not  sensational,  the  older  daily 
journals  ran  news-boats  of  their  own,  and  Ben- 
nett pretended  that  he  had  a  fleet  of  them,  more 
numerous  than  that  of  all  others  combined.  He 
had  taken  the  side  of  the  New  York  pilots  against 
the  "Jersey  loafers,"  as  he  called  the  pilots  who 
had  licenses  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 
when  it  was  convenient  for  the  former  to  do  so 
they  furnished  his  paper  with  a  few  shipping 
items.  But  they  had  at  this  time  a  genius  in  the 
Herald  oflBce,  either  Mr.  Hudson  or  somebody 
else,  who  used  to  watch  the  clearances  of  vessels 
at  Boston  and  other  Eastern  ports,  and  then  have, 
the  vessels  spoken  a  dav  or  two  afterwards  off 
Nantucket  Shoals,  Fire  Island,  or  some  such  local- 
ity, rhe  Herald  would  report  a  Boston  outward 
bound  ship  spoken  off  Nantucket  Shoals  before 
she  had  be  n  able  to  leave  Nantucket  Reads,  and 
its  shipnews  reports  wei  e  most  commonly  a  laugh- 
ing ^tock  to  ail  who  had  the  least  knowledge  of 
the  business. 
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